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A Review of the World 





ILL the class in politics please take 
their atlases in hand and turn to 
the map of the United States. 
Let us take an imaginary trip. 

Starting at the far northeastern corner, we 
traverse the State of Maine, now for the first 
time in thirty years a Democratic state. Com- 
ing down to the southwestern point, we take 
a small boat and, skirting the corner of New 
Hampshire, land in Massachusetts, now for 
the first time in thirty years a Democratic 


state. Traversing it diagonally, we find our- 


selves in Connecticut, now also Democratic 


ington now 
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for the first time in eighteen years. Reach- 
ing the lowermost corner, we cross into New 
York, now Democratic for the first time in 
twenty-three years. We swing around into 
New Jersey, now a Democratic state for the 
irst time in eighteen years, and by the 
argest plurality that party ever secured in 
the state’s history. We proceed up through 
the Empire state until we reach the farthest 
western point, when we again resort to a 
small boat and a short water-trip, to avoid 
the corner of Pennsylvania. We land soon 
in Ohio, now for the second time in twenty- 
six years a Democratic state, and by the 
argest Democratic plurality ever seen in that 
state. We have now reached Indiana, but 
ur trip is not ended. Passing through that 
state, now Democratic for the first time in 
hirty years, we swing southwesterly to avoid 
lllinois, and, by a short detour in the state 
ff Kentucky, we emerge into Missouri, pass 
m down into Oklahoma, through that state 
into the corner of Colorado, up into Wy- 
oming, on to Idaho and still on through 
egon until we find ourselves listening 
houghtfully to “the melancholy lapse of 
waves” on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
Ve have come all the way without setting 
oot upon an inch of Republican territory. 


What is more startling, but three of these 
states—Colorado, Kentucky and Oklahoma— 
were in the Democratic column two short 
months ago. 


wo then, is left to the Republican 
party? This is what is left: Three 
small states in New England—Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island; two border 
states—Tennessee and Delaware; four other 
states east of the Mississippi—Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin; west of the 
Mississippi are lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, the 
two Dakotas, Utah and Nevada; on the 
Pacific coast, two states—Washington and 
California. This makes eighteen states in all 
and one of these—Tennessee—can hardly 
be claimed as Republican. Last summer, 
when President Taft went to Jackson, 
Michigan, the birthplace of the party, to 
help celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, he could 
count up twenty-nine states that had cast their 
electoral vote for him and one other that had 
cast part of its electoral vote for him. He had 
behind him, in the House of Representatives, 
a Republican plurality of 47 and in the Senate 
a Republican plurality of 28. When the next 
Congress assembles, it will have a Democratic 
p:urality of nearly sixty in the lower house 
and in the upper house a Republican plurality 
of perhaps eight. It is probable, indeed, that 
the Democrats and insurgent Republicans to- 
gether can control the next Senate. It is a 
wonderful political turn-over, swift and ter- 
rible, and political historians are likely to be 
discussing for years to come the questions, 
What does it mean? How did it happen? 


WO months ago we noted the apparent 
tendency of the nation’s voters to re- 
divide along the natural line of cleavage that 
separates conservatives and liberals. The 
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THE SOLE SURVIVOR 


—Plasche in Louisville Post 


most interesting result in the voting last month 
is that which bears upon this point, and upon 
the probable future course of the two large 
parties. Roughly speaking, the most striking 
Democratic victories were won under con- 
servative leadership, and almost the only vic- 
tories won by the Republicans were won under 
the leadership of the “progressives.” To bring 
this point out clearly, we must take state by 
state. The’most striking victories won by the 
Democrats were in Ohio, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and New York: Harmon, the candi- 
date for governor in Ohio, won by the unprec- 
edented Democratic plurality of 100,000. He 
is not a Bryan Democrat. He was a member 
of Cleveland’s cabinet, and while he supported 
Bryan as the party nominee, he has incurred 
the hostility of the latter, which was evinced 
in some” sharp public criticism of Harmon’s 
course at the opening of the recent campaign. 
In New, Jersey, where another unprecedented 
Democratic plurality was rolled up, the candi- 
date. for, governor—Woodrow _Wilson—is an- 


other Democrat of the “safe and sane” variety. 
He is a new man in politics, but the chief pro- 
moters of his political fortunes so far have 
been drawn from the distinctly anti-Bryan 


camp of the Democratic party. 
| fae NEW YORK, the Democratic candidate 
for governor, Dix, while another ney 
man with no definite political record, made the 
most prominent part of his campaign on the 
denunciation of Mr. Roosevelt as an “apostle 
of tumult,” a “creator of unrest,’”’ an “instiga- 
tor of panic,” a “destructive agent of business 
depression”; and that part of the Republican 
party that swung over to his support was the 
most conservative part. In Connecticut, much 
the same thing may be said of the Democratic 
candidate, Judge Baldwin. His election was 
due to the swing of the conservative Repub- 
licans and conservative independents :,to his 
support. While he denied strenuously Mr. 
Roosevelt’s charge that he is a. reactionary, 
no one would consider him for a moment as a 
representative of the Bryan camp. In brief, 
the first great Democratic victory won in the 
nation at large since 1892—eighteen years ago 
—has been won in a campaign in which Mr. 
3ryan’s leadership was, for the first time, 
practically eliminated. The inevitable result 
must be, it seems evident, to lessen still more 
Mr. Bryan’s power and the size of his fol- 
lowing in the Democratic party. His chief 
activity in the campaign was shown in Ne- 
braska (where his opposition to the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor resulted in the 
latter’s defeat) and in Indiana, where he spoke 
for Kern, the Democratic candidate for sen- 
ator to succeed Beveridge. Kern bas won, 
but by a very close vote. In.a year of Demo- 
cratic landslides, the Democratic, victory in 
Indiana is not particularly impressive. 


*O FAR as the Republican party 1s con- 

cerned, the significance of the election is 
not quite so clear. If we could dismiss en- 
tirely from view the part played in the cam- 
paign by Mr. Roosevelt, and the possible effect 
of the voting upon his personal influence, it 
would be easy to show that the insurgent or 
progressive wing has greatly strengthened its 
hold upon the party. Whatever has_ been 
saved out of the Republican wreck has been 
saved in the states where the progressives 
were dominant. In Ohio, where the crash of 
Republican disaster was loudest, Harding, the 
gubernatorial candidate, was satisfactory to 
Foraker and his reactionary followers and un- 
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THE DEMOCRATIC LANDSLIDE 





















































WATERLOO! 
—W. A. Rogers in New York Herald 


pttisiactory to the Garfield men. In New Jer- gressive ideas as the organization in New 
p°¢y, the Republican organization has been al- York has been to Governor Hughes’s ideas. 
Wnost as unresponsive to Governor Fort’s pro- In Massachusetts and Connecticut. the Repub- 
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READING LETTERS OF 


CONGRATULATION 


The next governor of New York, Jobn A. 


Dix, and his 
wife, and the poodle have been so deluged with con- 
gratulatory telegrams, letters and telephone messages 
that they have almost forgotten when to eat or sleep. 


lican organization has generally been identified 
with the unprogressive wing, and in the for- 
mer state the successful Democratic candidate 
for governor, Foss, was formerly a Republican 
and left the party because it was not progress- 
ive enough—especially on the tariff—to suit 
him. In Pennsylvania, the organization, dom- 
inated by conservatives like Penrose and Dal- 
zell, elected its candidate for governor, Tener; 
but a Republican majority of 297,000 two 
years ago fell to a bare plurality of 40,000, 
and had not the opposition been divided be- 
tween two other candidates, Tener would have 
been badly defeated. No state, indeed, shows 
a bigger. Republican slump than that in Penn- 
sylvania. In short, wherever the battle was 
waged between conservative Democrats and 
conservative Republicans, the Democrats won 
by surprising pluralities. 


’ 


OMING now to the “progressive” states, 
we find the reverse to be true. In many 

of them the result was a close one, and the Re- 
publican majorities were greatly diminished 
below those of two years ago; but the state- 
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ment nevertheless holds fairly well that where 
the contest was between Democratic progress- 
ives and Republican progressives, between 
Bryan Democrats and Roosevelt Republicans, 
the latter were victorious. It was not true in 
Indiana, where Beveridge was narrowly de- 
feated; but Indiana was a very close state two 
years ago. It gave Taft less than 11,000 plu- 
rality and at the same time elected a Demo- 
cratic governor by nearly 15,000 plurality. In 
spite of the fight within the Republican ranks, 
the progressives held that state up almost to 
the level of two years ago. In Michigan, the 
Republican plurality was greatly lessened, but 
remained in the neighborhood of 50,000. This 
is the one state where the stand-patters fared 
best. In Minnesota, where Taft received a 
plurality of 86,000 two years ago, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, Johnson, received 
at the same time 28,000 plurality. The vote last 
month showed a Republican loss, as compared 
with the Taft vote, of about 35,000, but a gain 
of about 75,000 as compared with the vote for 
governor two years ago. In lowa and Kansas 
the Republicans were victorious, tho by much 
decreased pluralities. In Colorado, where the 














HAGGARD, BUT HAPPY 


You are now, gentle reader, looking upon the likeness 


of the next Democratic candidate for Vice-President, 
Woodrow Wilson, governor-elect of New Jersey. He is 
at last a veteran in politics, and he looks it in this post 
election photograph. 
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Republican organization is still held in the 
grip of conservatives, the Democrats won. In 
Missouri the result is mixed, the vote being 
In New Hampshire, even, the Re- 
publican victory was an insurgent victory. 
Taking the vote thus state by state, it is seen 
that nearly all the Republican victories are 
insurgent victories, nearly all the Democratic 
victories are victories for the conservative 
Democracy,—conservative, that is to say, in 
the sense of not following Bryan nor sympa- 
thizing with the more radical features of the 
Roosevelt policy. 


very close. 


UT this analysis of the situation, which 
seems clear and obvious so far, hecomes 

a littlke more doubtful when we take into con- 
sideration Mr. Roosevelt’s activity and the ap- 
parent results of it. If this was a year of 
victory for Republican progressives, then Mr. 
Roosevelt, who is the acknowledged leader of 
Republican progressives, should have shared 
conspicuously in that victory. Yet, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there seems, from a superficial 
view at least, justification for the New York 
World’s remark that “the trail that Mr. Roose- 





NEXT DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT 


That is not authoritative, but prophetic. Governor 
Harmon’s re-election in Ohio, Taft’s State, by an un- 
precedented Democratic majority, renders him an_in- 
evitable candidate for the presidency, unless he blunders 
badly in the next two years, 


ROOSEVELT’S TRAIL OF DEFEAT 








rHE 


BAY STATE’S 
NOR IN TILIRTY 


FIRST DEMOCRATIC GOVER- 
YEARS 

Eugene N. Foss was a Republican a number of vears 
ago. He switched to the opposition because the G. O. P. 
was too “unprogressive” on the tariff. His election in 
Massachusetts is the greatest shock the stand-patters re 
ceived in the recent election. 


velt has traveled during the last ten weeks 
can be traced by the battered wrecks of Re- 
publican hopes.” The New York Evening 
Post makes a similar observation: “Every- 
where Colonel Roosevelt went, every candidate 
he spoke for, except in New Hampshire, was 
defeated.” He made two trips through In- 
diana speaking for Beveridge and Beveridge 
lost. He spoke in Ohio and the Republicans 
lost. He assailed Judge Baldwin in Connecti- 
cut as a reactionary and Baldwin won. He 
went to Iowa to speak for Grilk, a progressive 
Republican candidate for Congress, in a Re- 
publican district, and Grilk lost. He spoke in 
Omaha for Senator Burkett, and Burkett lost. 
He opposed Foss in Massachusetts and Foss 
won. His greatest efforts were made in New 
York to elect Stimson and Stimson lost. Even 
in his own home, his congressional candidate, 
Cocks, was defeated and his candidate for the 
state senate met with a like fate. Cocks was 
elected two years ago by 10,000 plurality. 
This is an amazing record of reverses by one 
whose records have heretofore always .amazed 
by their successes. “Back from Elba” was 



























HIS NEW BUT TRUSTY STEED 


—McKee Barclay in Baltimore Sun 





in Napoleon’s case followed by the hundred 
days and then—Waterloo. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
political activity after hi. much heralded “re- 
turn from Elba” covered almost exactly the 
same period of 100 days, dating from his en- 
trance, at Governor Hughes’s request, into the 
fight for direct primaries. And certainly Wel- 
lington’s laconic description of Waterloo fits 
well the recent election. “It was a damned 
smash,” said the Iron Duke. 
OW to say that these defeats of the party 
followed Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts is one 
thing. To say that they were caused by his 
efforts is an entirely different thing. The one 
statement admits of no discussion. The other 
would probably excite animated discussion in 
any casual group of men. In considering the 
reasons for the general Republican disaster, 
The Outlook, in an editcrial presumably writ- 
ten by Dr. Lyman Abbott, gives us a list of 
causes which in his judgment operated upon 
the minds of voters, especially in New York 
State. They are: high prices; the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill; Republican corruption; be- 
lief in an alliance of the Republican “oli- 
garchy” with the special interests; an indif- 
ference due to a too personal contest; a desire 
for change for the sake of change; undefined 
fears caused by “the specter of radicalism” ; 
dissensions in the Republican party. “All 
these causes combined,” says The Outlook, “to 
bring about a political revolution.” As for 
Mr. Roosevelt and his supposed “monarchical 
ambitions,” we are told, they did not cut any 
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considerable figure in the elections. His voice 
was not heard in Pennsylvania, yet there the 
greatest falling off in the Republican vote 
occurred. “The simple fact is that the Demo- 
cratic triumph was publicly predicted by both 
Democrats and Republicans eight months ago, 
and was foreshadowed by the enforced retire- 
ment of Aldrich and Hale from the Senate and 
by the Maine election in September. Mr. 
Roosevelt was called it. to save the situ- 
ation. He responded to the call, but could 
not turn the tide.” Nevertheless Dr. Ab- 





NEARLY FOUNDERED 
It’s such a change from Old Crow. 
—Thorndike in Baltimore American 


bott does not believe that the result indi- 
cates reaction. In every state but Indiana 
where the insurgents had the upper hand in 
the Republican party, that party succeeded, 
he says. In every state except Pennsylvania 
where the insurgents failed to control the 
party, it failed. Dr. Abbott by implication 
thus classes New York state among those in 
which the insurgents failed to secure control. 
The New York platform, it will be remem- 
bered, sweepingly endorsed the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill and was repudiated in part by Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


THs explanation is termed by the New 
York Times labored and fantastic. It 
insists that to Mr. Roosevelt the Republican 
disaster was “in a large measure” due; that 
his lately vast political estate is now a “fearful 
wreck” and that New Nationalism has been 
seized by the heels in its very cradle and 
pitched into its grave. The New York Herald, 
Sun and World, it is needless to remark, acree 
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with this judgment and are all chortling with 
glee over Mr. Roosevelt’s supposed political 
demise. He has “done for himself” in the 
Herald’s opinion. Mr. Hearst (with whom Mr. 
Roosevelt was accused of making an “al- 
liance”) gives his opinion in these words: 
“As for Mr. Roosevelt, he came home from 
his parade ‘abroad just in time to give the 
tottering’ Republican edifice one final push 
and to be buried in its ruin. I am not dis- 
posed to mourn for Mr. Roosevelt. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I am thoroly delighted that the 
United States, like Portugal, has decided to 
be a Republic and to depose and eject this 
royal pretender.” It was “not Mr. Taft’s 
funeral,” says "The Sun. “Nobody has any- 
thing against the master of the house because 
the devil had to be driven out of i.” “It is a 
wholesome thing,” says The Evening Post, 
“when a great democracy shows that it can 
smash an idol as quickly as it rears one.” All 
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WHEN THE NEW YORK ELECTION RETURNS 
REACHED THE ANANIAS CLUB 
—F. Fox in Chicago Post 


these expressions, it will be noted, come from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s long-time enemies. Some -f 
them have very special reasons for being his 
enemies. 
BU says the New York Press (“progress- 
ive” Republican), “if Theodore Roose~ 
velt is a political corpse, why do his enemies 
devote literally miles of newspaper space in 
an astempt to prove his death? . On the 
whole, the wake of Theodore Roosevelt looks 
a trifle premature.” The Pittsburg Dispatch 
thinks it is worth while to remember that be- 
fore Roosevelt entered the fray in New York 
Siate, “it was conceded that the scandals and 


EFFECT OF ROOSEVELT’S CAMPAIGN 


predominance of the Republican machine ele 
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ment had predestined a Republican defeat.” 
His entry had the peculiar effect of turning 
into secret foes the machine element and at the 
same time of turning into open foes the in- 
dependents who had been protesting against 
machine supremacy. This course, so far from 
being likely to drive Mr. Roosevelt from pub- 
lic activity, thinks the Dispatch, “is more like- 
ly to make a man of his pugnacity more active 
in the future.” Ezra P. Prentice, the chair- 
man of the Republican state committee in 
New York, asserts that a month before elec- 
tion the Republican party would have been 
beaten in that state by from 150,000 to 200,000 
plurality. “While a great many voted against 
Stimson because of Colonel Roosevelt’s activ- 
ity,” says Mr. Prentice, “still I think he made 
a great many votes for the ticket by his cam- 


paign.” 


HE character of the revolt against Mr. 
Roosevelt in New York calls for special 
note. Three university presidents, for in- 
stance, hitherto regarded as loyal Republicans, 
were turned against him by the speeches 
made on his western tour at Ossawattomie and 
elsewhere. President Schurman, of Cornell 
University, came out during the campaign in 
severe public criticism. He said: “I regard 
Mr. Roosevelt’s New Nationalism as the most 
revolutionary and dangerous program any 
political leader has laid before the people since 
the close of the civil war. To call it an ap- 



































“AM I DREAMING?” 
—Triggs in New York Press 
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HE SCORED ON AN ERROR 


J. K. Tener, Republican Governor-elect of Pennsylvania, 
is an old league player of baseball. The opposition divided 
its vote and he was elected by less than a majority. Two 
years ago the Republican plurality was 297,000. 











MR. ROOSEVELT 
SPOKE, FOR 
This stern young man is the governor-elect of New 
Hampshire, Robert P. Sass. He was supported by 
Winston Churchill and represents the progressives of 
New England. 





THE ONE REPUBLICAN LANDSLIDE 

The State of Minnesota g Johnson, Democrat, 28,000 

plurality for governor two y s ago. This year it 

Adolph O. hart, Republican, nearly 50,000 plur 
A “‘progressive’’ victory. 


plication of the ancient moralities to modern 
conditions is a downright travesty of the Dec- 
alog. In reality the New Nationalism of 
Theodore Roosevelt is the world-old despotis:n 


of one-man power decked out in the rainbow 


promises of a benevolent socialism.” Presi- 
dent Stryker, of Hamilton College, took the 
stump against the Republican ticket because of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s part in the campaign. “Ile 
has been preaching disparagement of the Su- 
preme Court,” said Dr. Stryker, “the final 
bulwark of our liberty.” He added: “I resent 
Roosevelt as a national or state issue. I have 
had enough of him. He is a mighty hunter, 
but he cannot have my pelt.” Still more start- 
ling was the utterance made by President But- 
ler, of Columbia. Dr. Butler has been counted 
as one of Mr. Roosevelt’s sturdiest friends. 
In dedicating Kent Hall, the new home of the 
Columbia Law School, he referred to the polit- 
ical address made in the New York campaign 
by Senator Root, and commented as follows: 


“Yesterday afternoon the junior Senator from 
the State of New York made an important po- 
litical speech, in which he stated in terms of 
precision and in a spirit of wisdcm the function 
and the integrity of the courts in our American 
system of government. But I fear, I fear, that 
in the enthusiasm of the moment he underesti- 
mated the persistency, the greatness of the malice 
and the cunning of those who would war against 
them. It is one thing to analyze and to discuss 
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FACTORS IN THE 


PROGRESSIVE, THEREFORE VICTORIOUS 
Governor-elect Hiram Johnson, of California, was a 
cressive” Republicarr and had i 
1 him. The heavy Socialist 
cutting into the Democratic vote. 


vote 


scientific and judicial spirit the opinion of a 
great court. It is another thing to pour ridicule 
upon its membership and bring discredit upon 
the capacity and intelligence of its personnel in 


1 


the presence of the shouting mob.” 


Dr. Butler did not mention Mr. Roosevelt’s 
name; but as Senator Root’s reference to Mr. 
Roosevelt in this connection had been explicit, 
the application of Dr. Butler’s remarks was 
unavoidable. 


1 oe part that Mr. Roosevelt’s criticism of 

the Supreme Court and his reference to 
“fossilized” judges played in the campaign, 
especially in New York state, can not, of 
course, be accurately estimated; but other 
thines than the utterances of Drs. Butler and 
Stryker indicated that it played a considerabl. 
part adverse to the Republican ticket. A dec- 
laration was issued and widely circulated, 
‘ined by many Republicans, setting forth the 
teasons why they had decided to vote for Mr. 
Dix, the Democratic candidate. The first rea- 
on given was this: “We believe in the perma- 
rency and sufficiency of the Constitution of 
the United States. We believe that the Su- 
prene Court of the United States is the great- 
est judicial tribunal in existence, and depre- 
cate and condemn thoughtless and vicious crit- 
icisms of it, its members and its decisions.” 
Another of the reasons given was as follows: 
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a “progressive” party 
helped him by 
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ONE BRIGHT SPOT IN A DARK 


Charles S. Osborn is Governor-elect of Michigan by 
virtue of a plurality of nearly 50,000. And his party in 
Michigan resisted the “progressive” ideas more stubbornly 
than in any other State of the Middle West. 


LANDSCAPE 





HE DOUBLED 


THE 
YORK STATE 


Charles Edward Russell, one of the magazine writers 


SOCIALIST VOTE IN NEW 


called ‘“‘tmuck-rakers,” ran for Governor of New York on 
the Socialist ticket. He is a newcomer in that party and 
the old-timers viewed his candidacy with misgivings; but 
these vanished when the ballots were counted. 
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was played by Mr. Roosevelt’s refer- 








NEW MOSESES WERE 
LAST MONTH 


SOME 


—McKee Barclay in Baltimore Sun 


“We believe that the best interests of the party, 
state and nation demand the elimination from 
power of those advocating the doctrine of so- 
called New Nationalism and practicing and 
countenancing the methods whereby that doc- 
trine is sought to be forced upon the Repub- 
lican party in state and nation.” Perhaps a 
still more striking evidence of the havoc that 
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TEDDY A LESSON?’ 
—Triggs in New York Press 


“TAUGHT 





DISCOVERED 


ence to the Supreme Court, and of the 
unfortunate word “fossilized” used by 
him, was contained in Senator Root’s 
notable speech already referred to, 
and its references to the hostility that 
had developed to Mr. Roosevelt. 


ENATOR ROOT, in his address, 
proceeded at once to the subject 

of Mr. Roosevelt’s influence on the 
campaign, admitting that “a good 
many Republicans showed a disposi- 
tion to vote for the opposition” sim- 
ply as an expression of feeling against 
Mr. Roosevelt. He deprecated this 
action on the ground, first, that it 
would be likely to have just the oppo- 
site effect it was intended to have in 
1912. Said the Senator: “After elec- 
tion people don’t scrutinize the mullti- 





tude of reasons which may have 
contributed to the result. They see 
only the general result, and if it should 


happen that the Administration can’t hold its 
own party together, the National Convention 
would be quite likely to look for a Moses to 
lead them out of the wilderness, and _ they 
might go to Mr. Roosevelt or they might go 
to one of the far more radical leaders who 
are now looming up on the political horizon 
in the North and Middle West.” No one, 
the Senator continued, knew better than 
Roosevelt that the success he was striving for 
would tend to the renomination of Mr. Taft. 


HEN the Senator, in an equally direct 
way, took .up the utterances of Mr 
Roosevelt in regard to the courts and New 


Nationalism. Here is Mr. Root’s explanation 
of the ex-President’s attitude toward the 
courts: 


“There is a very old American saying that 
when a litigant does not like a decision it is his 
privilege to go down to the tavern and swear a 
the court. Everybody grumbles about decisions 
that he does not like, and Mr. Roosevelt appears 
to have done so out loud and in public according 
to his temperament and habits. But I have never 
known the grumbling at decisions of the courts 
by people who don’t like them do any harm, ané 
the idea that Mr. Roosevelt contemplates an at: 
tack upon our judicial system or that that system 
is in danger from him or from any one else i 
purely fanciful and devised for campaign pur 
poses only. 

“As for myself, I regard the power of the 
iudicial branch of our Government both in th 
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State and in the Nation, to sit in judgment 
upon the constitutionality of legislative and of 
executive acts, as the chief contribution of 
America to the art of free self-government. The 
power of the courts to declare unlawful and void 
acts of legislatures and executives when those 
acts do not conform to the great rules of right 
action embodied in our institution is the chief 
guarantee of permanency in our Constitutions. 
It is the chief guarantee that our liberty shall be 
enjoyed without violating justice and that justice 
shall be administered without destroying liberty. 
If the existence or exercise of that power by the 
courts in its full scope and authority were at- 
tacked I should do my utmost, as I know you 
would do your utmost, to repel the attack and 
to maintain the dignity and the power and the 
permanence of our judicial system.” 


[>= other contribution to the campaign, 
of special interest at the present time, 
was given in the columns of the Washington 
Evening Star. It was in the form of an in- 
terview with “a most intimate friend” of both 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, “a New Yorker of 
great influence politically, a man once the most 
intimate adviser Colonel Roosevelt ever had 
and now committed to the renomination of 
President Taft.” The name was not given by 
the Star, but the presence at that time of Mr. 
Loeb in Washington made it easy to identify 
the man referred to. Here is part of the in- 
terview: 

“Roosevelt is the most misunderstood man in 
the country to-day. I know what I am saying 
when I say that he has no idea in the world of 
becoming a candidate for the Presidency in 1912 
and that on the contrary he is for Taft’s renom- 
ination. He entered this fight in New York for 
clean party organization. He won in that and 
the party is in good shape for the future even 
if it loses in the present fight. His motives are 
not selfish, and I know what I am saying when 
I tell you that President Taft in no way believes 
that Roosevelt is seeking to do him harm or de- 
prive him of renomination.” 


Moreover, so the “intimate adviser” is rep- 
resented as saying further, it is positively 
known that Mr. Roosevelt had warned Mr. 
Pinchot and ex-Secretary Garfield that they 
must not stray so far from the Republican fold 
that they could not support Mr. Taft in 1912. 
Mr. Loeb, being shown the printed interview, 
refused to deny or confirm the surmize that he 
was the man interviewed. “This is a matter,” 
he said, “I have steadily declined to discuss 
for publication.” Tallying so closely with 
Senator Root’s statement of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
purposes, and with the iterated denial by the 


ROOSEVELT’S ATTITUDE TOWARD TAFT 





THE FIGHT OF HIS LIFE 
—Morris in Spokane Spokesman-Review 


Washington correspondents of the New York 
Tribune and other papers close to the admin- 
istration that there is any breach or misunder- 
standing between the President and the ex- 
President, the utterance, even tho it is anony- 
mously published, may be taken as the most 
authoritative statement of Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
tentions made during the campaign. 

















WHAT DOES THE TAXPAYER SAY? 
—Chisholm in New York Tribune 
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“DARN THAT EQUILIBRATOR!” 
—Tom Bee in Baltimore Sun 


\ HAT, then, in the minds of those friend- 

ly to Mr. Roosevelt as well as to Mr. 
Taft, was the reason for the sweeping Demo- 
cratic victory? On this point there is a fairly 
unanimous agreement. The reason must be 
sought in the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. “The 
proverbial hoodoo of a tariff law,” says the 
Boston Transcript, “was in fine working order, 
and to that influence alone may be ascribed the 
Republican defeat.” It was this, in the Tran- 
script’s judgment, that split the party, not the 





“FIRE!” SAYS JOE FORAKER, AND THAT BROKE UP THE MEETING 
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Roosevelt policies, and in the fight that ensued 
the insurgent Republicans were the ones that 
saved the party from “complete overwhelm- 
ing.” This is a notable admission from an 
Eastern and conservative paper. It sees no 
cause for dismay provided the party can now 
reunite its discordant elements “in the interest 
of progressive policies and throw off the old 
Cannon handicaps.” Charles P. Taft, the 
President’s brother, has generally been con- 
sidered an influence inimical to the progress- 
ive element; but his paper, the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, takes the same position as to the 
future. It says: “The chief lesson of the elec- 
tion of 1910 for Republicans should be alonz 
the old line that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand. The great mass of Republicans 
are progressive, rather than radical or reac- 
tionary. Their ideas must prevail in the coun- 
sels of the party if Republicanism is to live 
and continue as the dominant force in Ameri- 
can politics.” 


"THE Chicago Tribune and the New York 

Tribune agree with these other papers in 
concluding that the Payne-Aldrich bill was the 
chief cause of Republican defeat. “There can 
be no doubt,” says the Chicago paper, “in rea- 
sonable minds, that the Republican Waterloo is 
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—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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FUTURE COURSE 





the outcome of a nation-wide disappointment 
over the legislation in revision of the tariff.” 
The Philadelphia Ledger takes the same 
ground. It says: “It has become an accepted 
law in American politics that the party which 
changes the tariff shall be rebuked in the next 
election for Congress. This applies without 
distinction as to the nature of the changes. 
They inevitably cause enough dissatisfaction 
to bring about the discomfiture of the party re- 
sponsible for them. This result has followed 
all tariff action in the present generation, as in 
times long past.” The Pittsburg Dispatch, 
published in another rock-ribbed protection 
city. says substantially the same thing. “The 
stand-patters,” it remarks, “have ridden the 
party to a fall. The insurgents have shown 
the way to keep their states in the Republican 
column.” “If a national convention were held 
today,” the Boston Transcript declares, “the 
insurgent element would be largely dominant.” 
According to these views, Mr. Roosevelt was 
a victim of circumstances for which he was 
in no wise responsible. After an absence of 
eighteen months, he returned to find a new 
issue injected into the situation and rending 
the Republican party,—an issue which had 
never formed a part of the Roosevelt policies. 
He tried to ignore that dividing issue and to 
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OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


OH, LISTEN TO THE BAND! 





HAVING TROUBLE WITH HIS EQUILIBRATOR 

—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
reform the whole line of battle as it was when 
he left the country. But the tariff issue had 
made too much headway. He was forced to 
lead a divided army into battle on a ground 
not of his own choosing. The army, not its 
leader, was defeated. 


OOKING toward the future rather than 
the past, the view that seems to prevail 
generally in Republican ranks is that the 
party’s defeat is bound to make it more pro- 
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—Phil Porter in Boston Traveller 
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gressive, not less so—a view in close accord 
with Senator Root’s warning words already 
quoted. This is the consolation that the Phila- 
delphia Telegraph derives from the election 
figures. There is convincing evidence, it finds, 
that the party is stronger today than it has 
been at any time since the first Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. The stay-at-home Republicans 
have shown their disapproval of the reaction- 
ary machines. Roosevelt is not a beaten man. 
He has smashed the machine and his influence 
will be felt in all future councils of the party. 
“Defeat,” says the New York Tribune in a 
similar vein, “will not cripple the Republican 
party. On the contrary, it will do good by 
giving a freer hand to those who have been 
conscientiously trying to make the Republican 
organization more representative and more 
progressive.” Mr. Pinchot’s voice was lifted 
up in a much quoted statement made just after 
election, to the same purport. “It is perfectly 
evident,” he thinks, “that the Republican party 
must be reorganized on vigorously progressive 
lines or must go out of business altogether.” 
Stimson, the defeated candidate for governor 
of New York, is of the same mind. “The 
leadership of the Republican party,” he says, 
“is in the hands of progressives and we do not 
propose to be discouraged by any temporary 
setback.” 


— the Democrats, pledged to further 

revision of the tariff downward, in pos- 
session of the House of Representatives; with 
the Democrats and a handful of progressive 
Republicans, also pledged to further downward 
revision, in probable control of the Senate; with 
the tide in the Republican party now sweeping 
more strongly than ever toward the progressive 
program, and with President Taft confessedly 
disappointed with important schedules in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, what is the prospect in 
reference to tariff legislation and other pro- 
gressive legislation in the next two years? 
That depends, evidently, upon the ability of 
the Democratic leaders to formulate a legisla- 
tive program that will not only unite their 
forces, but command also the approval of Re- 
publican insurgents, especially in the Senate. 
Already the counsel is heard from influential 
sources, to “go slow on the tariff.” That is 
the advice of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Dem.). Its note in the past has been a loud 
and insistent one for downward revision and 
plenty of it. Now its note is of this sort: 
“Danger lies in the proposal to give the tariff 
law an immediate radical revision. Industry 
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thrives on conservatism. It is highly sensitive 
to sudden changes.” Comes also a note of 
warning from the redoubtable Henry Watter- 
son. He is against any “precipitate” action. 
He writes: “The issue between a protective 
tariff and revenue tariff is absolute and inci- 
sive. But we have had nearly fifty years of 
a protective tariff. Hundreds of millions of 
money have been invested and are yet ein- 
barked upon the faith of this. Hundreds of 
thousands of people look to it for their pros- 
perity and support. It cannot be precipitately 
withdrawn.” It should, thinks Mr. Watterson, 
be gradually scaled down “through a term of 
years,” so that “the final transition shall be as 
the passing from one season to another.” 


O PROVE that the Democrats are rot 
pledged to “a radical revision of the 
tariff downward,” the New York Times pub- 
lishes a series of utterances from Democratic 
platforms and candidates. The Ohio platform 
for instance, promises “gradual reductions” 
to a revenue basis. The New York platform 
promises simply “an honest revision down 
ward with proper regard for the welfare of 
the American workingman.” The Indiana 
platform favors tariff taxation “for public 
purposes only and not for private profit... 
so levied as not to discriminate against any 
section, class, industry or occupation.” 
ernor-elect Baldwin, of Connecticut, declared 
that “these high tariffs are too high.” Gov- 
ernor-elect Foss, of Massachusetts, was not 
more definite. Governor-elect Wilson, of New 
Jersey, declared against “radical and rapid 
changes in our present tariffs,” : 


Gov- 


but for “a 
prolonged and steady change” with a view to 
“the most revenue with the least burden to 
the people.” Just how much of a chart the 
next committee on ways and means can get 
out of all this when they start to sail the 
stormy seas of tariff revision must be left to 
the imagination. 


HAMP CLARK declares for reduction “to 

a revenue basis,” but he would “reduce it 
scientifically and gradually and put into it a 
sliding scale much like there was in the tariff 
bill of 1833.” Congressman Underwood of 
Alabama, probably the next chairman of the 
committee on ways and means, is opposed to 
protecting manufacturers’ profits; but he be- 
lieves that a revenue tariff will cover the dif- 
ference in labor cost here and abroad “on 
most manufactured articles.” Senator John- 








THE NEW SPORT OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
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A SCENE LAST MONTH AT BELMONT PARK 


fifty thousand spectators. At the top is Grahame-White, 


Five aeroplanes were in the air at one time, watched by 
another biplane. Aubrun is in 


the Lritisher, who won the highest honors of the meet. 3cneath him is Latham in 
the monoplane next below, then comcs Harmon and lowest down is Hoxsey. 
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son, of Alabama, thinks the Democrats must 
now “show their moderation in victory, their 
conservatism and patriotism.” Looking over 
the task the Democrats have in the next two 
years, the New York Tribune’s Washington 
correspondent takes courage and voices the 
hopes of Republican office-holders in Wash- 
ington, saying: “There is a general feel- 
ing in the national capital that before an- 
other year passes by the country will appre- 
ciate the difference between Democratic prom- 
ise and performance, and that in I912 the 
pendulum will swing with mighty force to- 
ward the Republican side.” The New York 
Press declares that already the Democrats are 
“welching” on the tariff. 


oo will be one man in the next Con- 

gress whose advent will be hailed by 
many as a dread portent of future peril and 
by many others as a herald of glad tidings. 
Victor Berger, the foremost Socialist leader 
of the United States, who not many months 
ago engineered a Socialist mayor into office 
in Milwaukee, has now engineered himself 


into a seat in the House of Representatives 
and came near placing a second. Socialist 


there from the same State. He is the first can- 
didate ever elected to Congress on a straight 
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THE HOME FROM WHICH COUNT TOLSTOY FLED 
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Socialist ticket. In State after State this 
year, the meager press dispatches refer to the 
“large increase of the Socialist vote.” Charles 
Edward Russell, author of many magazine 
articles, polled for governor of New York 
State, on the Socialist ticket, about 68,000 
votes, as against 43,212 for Wanhope two 
years ago. In the country at large the So- 
cialists claim a total vote of 850,000, as against 
420,000 two years ago for Debs for Presi- 
dent. In California the vote was particularly 
heavy for Socialist candidates, being 9,502 in 
San Francisco and 10,000 in Los Angeles, as 
against 2,013 and 3,047 four years ago. The total 
Socialist vote in the State is about 60,000 as 
against 28,144 two years ago. In Pennsylvania, 
for the first time, a Socialist is elected to the 
legislature. In Wisconsin the Socialist vote in- 
creased from 28,000 two years ago to about 
60,000 this year. In Kansas it has nearly 
doubled. In Minneapolis the Socialist can- 
didate for mayor polled about 11,000 votes, 
being only about 1,000 votes behind the Re- 
publican and Democratic candidates, who ran 
neck and neck. In Connecticut, Robert Hun- 
ter, Socialist candidate for governor, received 
more than twice as many votes as Debs re- 
ceived in 1908. Accurate figures of the total 
Socialist vote are not likely to be available 
until the official counts are made. 

















The terrible misery of the villagers near Yasnaya Poliana and of the tramps that are now overrunning Russia and 


the contrast of all this sorrow with the luxury in his own home got on the 


Count’s nerves to such an extent that he 


sought to find a refuge in a colony of Tolstoyans in Caucasia, but was stricken with fever 80 miles from home. 
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TOLSTOY 


LAD in the coarse garb of a Russian 
peasant, wearing high boots, with 
$17.00 in his purse, Leo Tolstoy, 
eighty-two years of age, broken- 

hearted at the sight of suffering that he could 
not relieve, stole out of his house a few nights 
ago, seeking solitude in which to spend his 
last days. He left an affectionate note for his 
wife, the Countess, asking her forgiveness, re- 
juesting her not to seek for him, and saying: 
‘I want to recover from the trouble of the 
world. It is necessary for my soul and my 
body, which has lived eighty-two years upon 
this earth.” Accompanying him was his physi- 
cian, Dr. Makovetsky. In a third-class car- 
tiage they journeyed by rail to Optina Pus- 
tine and applied at night at the monastery. 
‘I am the excommunicated and anathematized 
Leo Tolstoy,” said the Count; “is there any 
bjection to my staying here?” Reassured, 
the two travelers spent the night, and the next 
morning walked six and a half miles to the 
Shamardinsky convent, where the Count’s fa- 
vorite daughter spends her days among five 
hundred other nuns. Here he was overtaken 
by another daughter, who contrived, before 
bidding her father adieu, to slip $150 into the 
pocket of Dr. Makovetsky. A day or two later 


CELEBRATING HIS 


ident of the convent at Shamardinsky, 


tricken with fever. 





IN FLIGHT 


EIGHTIETH 
Count Tolstoy and his wife are seated in the center of the picture. 
to which the Count 
ly standing is his daughter Alexandra, who followed him and nursed him at the little railway station as he was 
i The man at her left is the Count’s son, Michael, whose management of the estate and treatment 
{the peasants so incensed the Count that he sought solitude. 
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Tolstoy and the doctor left the convent, tak- 
ing the train for Moscow, leaving it at a junc- 
tion for another train going south, intending, 
it is surmized, to join a colony of Tolstoyans 
in Caucasia. At a little railway station but 
eighty miles from home he was seized with 
a high fever and had to abandon his purpose. 
No more pitiful and tragic figure does the 
world present than this old man in a peasant’s 
rough clothing, overwhelmed by the sorrow 
around him, wandering away from a home of 
luxury which he despises. 


HY? The Petersburger Zeitung tells 
why. The estate at Yasnaya Poliana 

is in the charge of the Countess and her sec- 
ond son, to whom it has been deeded. Re- 
cently rents have been raised, cheap labor in- 
troduced, and “business methods” applied to 
make the revenues grow. How the Count has 
viewed these proceedings can be easily inferred 
from the brief account which he published a 
few weeks ago, entitled “Three Days In a Vil- 
lage,” which was promptly suppressed by the 
Russian government. It is a plain, simple, but 
terribly realistic description of village life sur- 
rounding the estate from which he has fled. 
In the Boston Transcript, Mr. Archibald J. 





BIRTHDAY 
The lady in black is his favorite daughter, 


first went after his recent flight from home. The 
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Wolfe gives a two-column description of the 
book, with extracts. ‘“The cumulative effect,” 
we are told, “is one of heartbreaking hopeless- 
ness and misery, and it ends in a brief but 
scathing arraignment of the unhappy people's 
rulers.” The first part of the narrative, en- 
titled “Wanderers,” begins as follows: 


“Lately something entirely new has been the 
experience of our villages, something never seen 
or heard before. Every day there come to our 
village, which counts eighty homesteads, from 
six to a dozen hungry, cold and ragged way- 
farers. These people, all in rags, filthy in the 
extreme, come to our village and seek out the 
constable. The constable, to keep them from 
dying in the street from cold and* starvation, 
takes them about among the villagers, meaning 
by villagers the peasants. The constable does not 
take them to the landowner who has, in addition 
to his ten sleeping apartments, dozens of other 
places, in the office, in the stable, im’ the laundry, 
in the servants’ hall and elsewhere; nor does he 
take them to the priest or the deacon, nor to the 
merchant, all of whom have houses wh’ch may 
not be large, but are still. roomy; but he takes 
them to the peasant, whose whole family, wife 
and mother-in-law, children big and little, live 
all in one room eight to ten arshins long. And 
the owner receives this hungry, frozen, evil smell- 
ing and filthy man and not only provides him 
with a night’s Iodging, but also feeds -him.” 


OT the wanderers only, but.the villagers 
aswell, make up the picture of abject 
poverty. In other chapters he describes them. 
A woman comes seeking his aid. Her hus- 
band has been drafted into the army and her 
children are starving. He starts out to see 
the authorities and get the husband released 
from service if possible. On the way they 
meet a girl ‘of twelve, an orphan, the head of 
a family of five children. Her father had 
been killed ina mine. Her mother had worked 
herself to death in the field.. The little mother 
wants to have the youngest child taken te an 
institution. In another hovel they find a man 
dying of pneumonia. It is bitterly cold. “There 
is no fire in the hut, no mattress or pillow for 
the sick man. Then comes this passage: 


“We drive home in silertte. At the front door 
is a carpeted sleigh with a pair of magnificent 
horses. A swell coachman in heavy coat and fur 
hat. It is my son, who had driven over from his 
estate to pay me a visit. 

“We are seated at the dinner table. ‘There are 
plates for ten. Only one seat is vacant, that of 
my granddaughter. The child was quite sick and 
was dining with her nurse. A special meal had 
been prepared for her diet: bouillon and sago. 















“We had a heavy dinner of four courses with 
two kinds of wine, with two butlers waiting on 
us, flowers on the table, conversation. 

“‘From where are these ‘glorious orchids? 
asks my son. 

“My wife replies that a lad\\from St. ‘Peters- 
burg had sent-them, anonymously. 

“These orchids cost one and a half rubles 
apiece,’ savs my son. And then he tells us how 
at some concert or entcrtainment the whole stage 
had been smothered with orchids.” 


































































This is what Tolstoy fled from. One may 
term the act irrational, for how could he 
relieve the misery of Russia by adding one 
more to the army of pitiful wanderers? But 
what an eloquent protest to the world is this 
irrational act, and how it shrieks its way 
around the whole habitable globe, startling all 
civilized nations. 
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ANCING upon their desks like con- 
tortionists, yelling and gesticulatiug Th 
amid an uproar that drowned the ff Sf". 
presiding officer’s voice in waves ci 

sound, the chamber of, deputies at Paris re- N° 
ceived last month the announcement of Prim 
Minister Briand’s resignation with manifesta-ff ier, 
tions of exuberant delight. In another forty-B ihe y; 
eight hours Briand was at the head of aff own 1 
fresh ministry and the organs of revolution-§] yj 
ary Socialism that hailed his fall were com-§ jij) , 
menting in chagrin and astonishment upon leap, 
his political resurrection, Aristide Briand ff pedien 
the sometime Socialist agitator and champion paye ¢ 
of the general strike, had acquired a new, fre: 
lease of power by suppressing the greatest up- minute 
rising of labor the world has yet witnessedffed ar 
“A parliamentary paradox,” the Socialist mit 
Humanité styles him, the general verdict off then. 
the European press echoing the phrase. The speech 
new ministry has a homogeneity which thell fronte, 
old one lacked. What Briand wanted, thf of the 
Débats (Paris) explains, was authority tol not fo 
deal energetically with the situation revealed, ctrip 
by the general strike. “The country had tl France 
be protected against the recurrence of a crisi object 
threatening to become chronic.” The task off Briand 
a French ministry: must henceforth be to comfures 2 
trol by law the right.to strike. “France musfeyen ; 
not be at the mercy of agitations which mafemploy 
end by paralyzing her.” For the measures h@ taken 
means to intfodu¢e he must have more at§ men. 
thority than ‘his too Socialistic ministry gave 
He has “reconstituted” his cabinet with — 
leaning to the republican groups. Strike is: PEN 
word which in France shall be given a ne\ W 


legal definition. all the 
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FRENCH SOLDIERS ON 


THE GREAT STRIKE IN FRANCE 


DUTY 





IN THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


This characteristic scene photographed in the course of the labor disturbances shows a company of zouaves in pos- 


session of a station at Noisy-le-Sec. 


The efforts to blow up the track and the trains at this station was the subject of 


a fierce accusation against the Socialists by Prime Minister Briand. 


O SOONER had Aristide Briand risen 

to his feet, to address, as Prime Min- 
ister, the deputies whose yells had drowned 
the voices of so many other orators, than his 
own tones evoked a din most violent of all. 
“I will tell you something,” he cried, “that 
will make you bound, that will make you 
leap. If the government had deemed it ex- 
pedient to resort to illegal action it would 
have done so.” The awed silence that prefaced 
a fresh pandemonium lasted nearly half a 
minute. Aristide Briand looked on with fold- 
ed arms until the deputies had reached the 
limit of their lung capacity. The country, he 
then said, according to the report of his 
speech in the Paris Débats, was not con- 
fronted with a legitimate strike in the crisis 
of the past month. The Prime Minister will 
not for an instant concede that he has quelled 
a strike. The movement was a plot to ruin 
France, “a work of anarchy, with its ultimate 
object a civil war.” Knowing this, Aristide 
Briand declared that he had taken his meas- 
ures accordingly. The Prime Minister had 
even anticipated the desires of the railway 
employees. As far back as June last he had 
taken steps to secure satisfaction for the 
men. 


ENSIONS for long service, hours of labor 
within reason, a just rate of wages— 
all these points he had tried to settle in the 









interest of the dissatisfied, Briand added. The 
deputies were by this time wearied with de- 
monstrating and curious to hear Briand’s side 
of the story. As regards wages, Briand ex- 
plained, the delegates of the men had been 
told they were to receive satisfaction on the 
state railway line. The private companies 
were soon to follow the example thus set. 
The men themselves were aware of the 
progress of these negotiations. Briand him- 
self had warned them against the dangers of 
a strike and of the sabotage or organized de- 
struction of property then contemplated. Here 
Jean Jaurés could contain himself no longer. 
Rushing towards the tribune, he waved his 





arms. “Apostate!” he cried. “Did you not 
preach yourself the general strike when 
you * But a dozen hands had by this time 
seized the Socialist leader, whose feelings 


were relieved by a fierce editorial denuncia- 
tion of the Premier in next morning’s Hu- 
manité. It was an excoriation, but it had to 
be delayed twenty-four hours. 


” HIS own possession, as he spoke, Briand 
had, or claimed to have, written and 
signed documents in the hand of the leaders 
of the strike confirming his words. While the 
ministry was thus taking an active interest in 
the cause of the employés, one of the dele- 
gates of the union who had actively fomented 
the strike complained that the Prime Min- 
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ister’s course weakened the hold of the or- 
ganization upon the men. The strike, this 
agitator contended, should have been declared 
long ago. There was some hesitation among 
the men at the beginning of October. They 
sent a delegation to Premier Briand, who 
asked them to state clearly their demands. 
The conference between them and him was 
in progress when, without warning, the great 
strike came. The declaration of the strike 
under such circumstances was, cried Briand, 
shaking his fist in his anger, a crime against 
France. The excuse for the strike was that 
some coal-heavers in a little town demanded 
five francs as minimum wage from the north- 
ern railway. The company granted the de- 
mand. Thereupon those who had been get- 
ting five wanted six, and those who were get- 
ting six demanded seven francs a day. All 
struck. 


UTOMOBILES filled with labor leaders 
next raced madly through the strike re- 
gion calling the men in every trade from 
work. It was a flagrant breach of pledges 
given, Briand said. Sabotage, which may be 
defined somewhat generally as destruction of 
property, became the order of the day. The 
station at Tergnier, where the men had no 
grievance, was invaded by strikers, telegraph 
and telephone wires were cut, and a locomo- 
tive was driven against an oncoming train for 
the deliberate fulfillment of threats to kill. 
At Brest forty telegraph wires were wantonly 
cut. Bombs and cartridges were laid upon 
railway tracks. The government of the re- 
public had proof in many forms that all this 
was part of a conspiracy against the founda- 
tions of law and order in France. It was 
not a strike for more wages. The men de- 
clined to yield when the demand for more 
wages was granted. It was a social revolu- 
tion in its initial stages that faced him, Pre- 
mier Briand said. Strike organizations issued 
circulars headed “Organization of combat,” 
prescribing a regular campaign of sabotage, 
rapine and anarchy. They called it striking. 
It was social revolution. 


NSTANCING the practices deemed legit- 
imate by the strike leaders, Premier Bri- 
and said the employés were ordered to cut 
the telegraph wires “on general principles,” 
whether negotiations with respect to them- 
selves were satisfactory or not. For two days, 
he asserted, there existed in France two gov- 
ernments—the one ordained by the law of the 
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land and the other that of the strike-leaders 
The government of the strike-leaders seemed 
for a day the stronger. The strike-leader; 
issued secret instructions for the sabotage or 
destruction of the railroad lines. Had not 
the military been stationed at regular intervals 
along the route, the railroad system would 
have been reduced to wreckage. The ministr 
had defended the true interests of liberty by 
rescuing the republic from the despotic govern. 
ment of a band of agitators. The strike wa; 
a vast conspiracy against order, against law, 
against the elementary rights of every French. 
man. The country had not seen the last of 
the evil. There was in formation now, the 
Prime Minister said, just another such con- 
spiracy. It would be put down just as relent- 
lessly. 


S BRIAND brought his address to its 
close, the sitting of the chamber became 
stormier than before. The dignified and dis- 
tinguished Henri Brisson, as president of the 
turbulant body, rang his bell again and again 
He was eager to remain impartial and in- 
plored the leaders of all groups to “pacify 
themselves,” his own arm waving the while 
as if he were leading some complex orchestra. 
Again did Jean Jaurés strive to be heard 
above the din and again was he forced back 
into his seat by clericals, radicals, socialists, 
moderates, nationalists, packed together in a 
gesticulating and shouting mob. Legislators 
shook fists in one another’s faces. The super- 
heated atmosphere reddened the palest coun- 
tenances. The lateness of the hour empha- 
sized the violence of the cries and attitudes 
Socialists lifted up their voices in the Mar- 
seillaise and tore ribbons from the coats of 
ministerialists. President Brisson rang and 
rang until a desperate effort was made to take 
his bell from him by force, and the terrific 
volume of the din created by efforts to throw 
the prefect of police through the swinging 
doors finally brought the session to an end 
Briand’s old ministry fell. His new one rose 
as rapidly. 
ELDOM, if ever, has passion raged s9 
wildly in the chamber of deputies at 


Paris, says that veteran journalist, the cor-fF". 


respondent of the London Times. Order has 
been restored in France for the time being, 
says the British daily in its editorial comment 
upon the episode, but it fears the strike will 
break out afresh with greater violence than 
before. “Indeed, if the same elements remaitl 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN 


unchanged, the same disorder, if not certain 
to recur, is always in danger of recurring. It 
is obviously the duty of a responsible govern- 
ment to remove the danger, if possible, and 
in facing the task M. Briand is only accept- 


ing the responsibilities of his position.” The 
measure of legislation introduced by the 


Prime Minister for the final settlement of the 
trouble permits civil servants to form unions. 
It will guarantee them the right to lay griev- 
ances before the authorities through their own 
representatives. But it punishes incitement 
to strike as a mutiny against the state when 
the employés are serving a corporation that 
has a public franchise. “In combating,” says 
the Temps, “this anarchical movement, M. 
Briand is fighting the battle of order.” 


UCH a strike as France has just emerged 
from has its lessons for Great Britain 
and for the United States, asserts the London 
Times. Prime Minister Briand, it adds, hap- 
pens to stand in the forefront of a conflict 
that is world-wide. “Two or three days ago 
we were reading of riots in Berlin. To-day 
itis acts of violence in New York, in Chi- 
cago, in South Wales. They are more spas- 
modic and less alarming than the strikes in 
France; but they belong to the same order.” 
In his policy as enunciated in his speech to 
the French deputies, the British organ con- 
dudes, M. Briand is fighting the general bat- 
le of civilization. With the exception of the 
Humanité, the Rappel and similar organs of 
extremist groups, the French dailies applaud 
Briand and draw from the strike the same 
kssons for other nations that are deduced by 
the London Times. Embarrassing to the min- 
istry, however, are the extracts from former 
seeches of Briand’s in which he urged the 
proletariat to organize just such a general 
‘tke as he has just put down. “Aristide, 
bur own whilom Aristide,” laments the Hu- 
manité, “wears now the black coat of the bour- 
reois and dines at the palace. That explains 
werything.” Not to the London Mail. It 
puts Briand’s psychology otherwise: 


“He still, indeed, considers himself a work- 
tan. In spite of his rapid rise to the summit 
ft the political mountain he remains optimistic 


iid unassuming, and has the welfare of the 
vorking classes deeply at heart.. But he believes 
i¢ knows best what is good for them. If con- 


iliation, which so often has been his favorite 
iecthod, proves now of no avail, M. Briand will 
Mm doubt lose very little time in enforcing 
der.” 





ENGLAND 





THE NEW JOHN BULL 


After the proposed “federalization” of the British Isles. 


—London Punch 


LL the newspapers in London pre- 
dicted an immediate dissolution of 
Parliament and an early general 
election when Prime Minister As- 

quith last month took the train for Sandring- 
ham to lay before his Majesty the details of 
his failure to reach any agreement with the 
leader of the opposition. The visit of the 
head of the ministry to the King spelled fail- 
ure for a conference upon what has been re- 
ferred to for months past as “the constitu- 
tional question.” It had to do with the ancient 
quarrel between the Commons and the Lords. 
George V., coming so suddenly to the throne, 
had been the occasion of what all London 
dailies have so long called “the conference.” 
The new reign was to be spared at its incep- 
tion a crisis which had made the late King 
Edward fear for the stability of monarchical 
institutions in Great Britain. What Prime 
Minister Asquith said to his sovereign when 
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the pair talked at Sandringham remains a 
secret well kept. There must have been pro- 
found chagrin in the bosom of the Prime Min- 
ister, conjectures the London Chronicle, a 
radical daily, when he discovered that he had 
no guarantees for the exercise of the royal 
prerogative to overbear the House of Lords 
if that body continued to resist the will of the 
Commons. That sort of guarantee had been 
refused Mr. Asquith by the late king and he 
has not had any better fortune with the new 
one. George V. had, to be sure, suggested 
the conference that has just failed. During 
the debates on the crisis between the houses 
months ago George V., then Prince of Wales, 
was a frequent visitor at the Commons. One 
of his first acts as King was to suggest to 
the leaders on both sides that their differences 
be settled by negotiation. 


ITH the dominant issue in British poli- 
tics subordinated to the suggestions of 
the King, the new reign, observes the London 
News, has been “a remarkably quiet affair.” 
The visit of the Prime Minister to the King 
restores the question of the House of Lords 
to its old place on the fighting program of the 
Liberal party. Thus far London dailies of all 
shades of political opinion are agreed. On 
the Tory side, to follow the argument of the 
radical Chronicle, there have been many indi- 
cations of a perception that the present re- 
lations between the two houses can not last 
and of a recognition that there is some real 
basis for the Liberal case. On the Liberal 
side there is a willingness to admit that the 
particular solution of the constitutional crisis 
embodied in resolutions put through the Com- 
mons more than once does not necessarily say 
the last word on the subject. “The suprem- 
acy of the House of Commons has to be 
re-established,” says the Chronicle, to which 
the London Times, an opposition organ to the 
death, retorts that the ancient landmarks of 
the British constitution must be preserved. 
“There must be no irresponsible second cham- 
ber in place of the House of Lords.” 


N° DOUBT is any longer felt in the par- 

liamentary lobby that the King, eager to 
rid himself of an embarrassment which has 
rendered his reign so far a blank, will con- 
sent to the reference of the whole crisis to 


the people at the polls. The opinion most 
generally held a fortnight ago was that the 
general election will take place next month. 
It is true that some well-informed dailies like 
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the London Westminster Gazette, in close 
touch with Liberal politicians, assert that “if 
the election can be held before Christmas jt 
will be before Christmas.” But it adds that 
“mechanical obstacles which can not be over- 
come” may cause the postponement of the 
dissolution. The Conservatives, mindful of 
the warnings of Mr. Balfour that the con. 
ference was doomed to failure, spent all last 
month in preparations for the battle. Every 
constituency in England and Wales and sey. 
eral in Scotland have been visited by the or. 
ganizers of the great parties. Mr. Balfour, 
says the London Post, pillar of Conservatism 
that it is, “is not unaware of the colossal di- 
mensions of the task of redeeming Britain 
from the horrors of Liberalism.” His fol. 
lowers must win from the enemy a hundred 
and seventy seats. 


N° LESS than seventy candidates will be 
put into the field by the laborites, who 
now hold over fifty seats. Keir Hardie pre- 
dicts in his own optimistic organ that the 
next House of Commons will contain at least 
sixty labor members. The Home Rulers, 
numbering now over eighty, will be rent 
asunder by the ferocity of the feud between 
John Redmond and William O’Brien, but that 
will not, the London Post fears, diminish their 
numerical representation. The great follow- 
ing of 367 Liberals will not, it is generally 
conceded, be at Prime Minister Asquith’ 
back when the elections are over. His news 
paper supporters, however, insist that he will 
survive the contest and remain at the head oi 
a ministry. This is just what the London 
Times deems impossible. In a word, no jour- 
nalistic comment just now is free from the 
partisan bias or unsupported by convincing 
statistics. George V. himself is said to fed 
gravely concerned lest his coronation in the 
spring be still under the cloud of the crisis 
It is an open secret, says the London News, 
that his Majesty is displeased and even ht- 
miliated by the failure of Asquith and Bal 
four to compose a difficulty which he finds 
irritating. 


6 Rawr: whole atmosphere within and withot! 
the houses of Parliament when they tt 
assembled the other day impressed Englan 
with the knowledge, as the London Jest 
minster Gazette says, that “we live in an ag 
of revolution, albeit peaceful revolution. 


to the clear logic of David Lloyd-George an{ 
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KING GEORGE GUIDES 


loudly cheered his declarations of policy were, 
it seems from our contemporary’s comment, 
“calm and confident.” There was, indeed, 
much of “the hectic excitement of men who 
fight an uncertain battle.” The scene had a 
touch of the romance of a great constitutional 
crisis in the days when the Commons strug- 
gled for their liberties against the crown. 
“The occasion is as great as any of the his- 
toric struggles between the estates of the 
realm.” Its importance was vigorously ex- 
pressed in Mr. Asquith’s own pronouncement 
on the eve of the first session. “The absolute 
velo of the Lords must follow the veto of 
the crown.” Mr. Asquith had already de- 
clared that the veto of the crown was as 
dead as Queen Anne. He marshalled afresh 
his facts as to the present position of the two 
houses. “The House of Lords,” he said, “is 
an anachronism.” 


HEN the Conservatives are in office, 
said the Prime Minister, developing 
his argument with unwonted heat, there is in 
reality but one chamber in the British Par- 
liament. When the Liberals hold office, the 
only chamber that counts is the House of 
Lords. Each alternative scheme—referen- 
dum, joint session of the two houses and 
other proposals—was in turn given due 
weight, but the Prime Minister arrived at 
his familiar and solid conclusion that the 
limitation of the veto of the Lords upon leg- 
islation is the ‘sole acceptable policy. There 
was a reference to the royal prerogative which 
The Westminster Gazette styles “significant.” 
“The Prime Minister chose his words and 
made no rash avowals, but he quoted with 
tremendous effect the dictum that the sover- 
eign is expected to. exercise his prerogative 
of the creation of peers if the House of Lords 
persistently obstructs the will of the people as 
declared through the Commons.” This pre- 
rogative has been rarely exercised or even 
used as a threat. George V., the London 
Mail says, refused to pledge its strength to 
Prime Minister Asquith. That seems to be 
the one reason for the upheaval in store for 
the constituencies. 


HK VERYTHING urged by the Prime Min- 
ister amounts simply to a proposal estab- 
lishing single chamber government for Great 


sritain. That was the cue of the leader of 
the opposition, Arthur James Balfour, when 
his gracious and attractive personality assert- 
ed itself over the debate. Never were the 
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Conservatives prouder of Mr. Balfour, but 
mingled with their pride, if we may rely upon 
the London Chronicle, was an element of in- 
veterate distrust. “These honest, simple 
country gentlemen are dazzled by his bril- 
liancy and perplexed by his subtlety.” They 
would like better a leader of less polish and 
more vigor, one who did not so frequently 
daze and depress his followers with philo- 
sophic doubts. On the present occasion he in- 
sisted as he has insisted ever since King Ed- 
ward died, that there is no crisis. There is no 
popular suspicion of the House of Lords. Never 
had Mr. Balfour been so exquisitely, facetious 
at Mr. Asquith’s expense. The leader of the 
opposition was pathetic only when he referred 
to the landlords ruined by the peculiarities of 
the Lloyd-George budget. That scheme for 
raising revenue, long fiercely fought and now 
operative, is making beggars of widows and 
orphans. 


XASPERATED by the wreck of his 
hopes, King George, when warned that 
the crisis was upon the country after all, 
wanted to defer his coronation until next 
autumn. Such is the gist of a rumor so gen- 
erally accepted that London tradesmen were 
in panic at the prospect. His Majesty finally 
decided, the London Graphic understands, 
that any postponement of his coronation 
would cause more confusion than anything 
else. He resolved, consequently, to take the 
situation in hand himself. The King is con- 
vinced that a solution of the can 
properly be undertaken by the throne. He 
will urge upon his ministers and upon the 
opposition a statutory settlement satisfactory 
to the peers and in harmony with the demo- 
cratic idea of the rights of the people. That 
much is set forth in some detail by French 
dailies, which can speak of the royal purpose 
with none of the reserve imposed by tradi- 
tion upon British organs. Any intervention 
of the King, on the other hand, is sure to be 
resented by the Liberals. His Majesty must 
walk with extreme circumspection, says the 
Paris Figaro, “if the crisis in parliament is 
not to be made more complex by the King’s 
interference.” 


crisis 


NDEFINITE as are all reports of the 
King’s plans, there exists in Liberal cir- 
cles a fear that George V. does not realize 
quite how restricted the royal prerogative is. 
Any dissolution of parliament could be pre- 








“DOWN WITH THE GRINGOS!” 
MEXICAN MOB 


Henry L. Wilson, American minister to the government 
of Porfirio Diaz, had hardly got settled in his new office 
when he saw an anti-American riot in the streets of 
Mexico City that was quelled only by stern military meas- 
ures. 


YELLED THE 


vented, the London Post declares, if the King 
refused assent to it. When the Asquith min- 
istry was reorganized recently it was noticed 
that the sovereign laid stress upon the pre- 
rogative. “The prerogative comes more and 
more to the front,” remarks the London 
Standard, “as the crisis develops. It is a 
pity that its limits are so variously stated by 
constitutional experts.” The question was 
raised both in parliament and on the platform 
by the labor leaders and the radicals. It has 
been openly charged by Keir Hardie that 
Conservative influences so hedge the royal 
family that “the voice of the people” is never 
heard in the palace. The people, Keir Hardie 
avers, want to “be rid of these lords with 
their medieval rights and privileges.” That 
is not his Majesty’s interpretation of the 
matter at all. Altho a constitutional monarch, 
he resents, the Standard says, the notion 
that he is a figurehead. The royal point 
of view may find expression in the form of 
an ultimatum from the throne to both Lords 
and Commons. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bal- 
four may be told, the London News hints, 
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that their failure to reach 
intolerable to the King. Another effort must 
be made. “Parliament does not consist of 
Lords and Commons merely, but of the King 
Lords and Commons.” That is constitutional 
doctrine to the Manchester Guardian; but. 
asks this Liberal organ, “what of the people 
of Great Britain?” 


an agreement js 


* 
ok ok 


HE burning to death by a Texas imob 
of a native Mexican accused of an 
atrocious crime was the immediate 
occasion of the series of outrages 

upon Americans in Mexico which led last 
month to animated correspondence between 
President Taft and President Diaz. Investi- 
gations into the rioting which on both sides 
of the boundary line rendered this episode un- 
usually sanguinary reveal something more, 
Mexican dailies hint, than sporadic riot. The 
government of Diaz seems to regard the atti- 
tude of Washington as a preliminary to some 
overt act of interference. The United States 
is bent upon the conquest of the republic to 
the south. This notion has been put into the 
Mexican mind by European interests, says the 
Paris Temps. Neither the French bankers 
nor the German railway magnate nor the 
British oil kings behold with satisfaction the 
invasion of Mexico by American companies 
of one kind and another. The most trifling 
incident is therefore seized upon for the ex- 
ploitation of whatever feeling against the 
United States is inspired by such events as the 
lynching of a native in Texas. For many 
years the peon has been taught to loath the 
Yankee, we read in the London Times. Presi- 
dent Diaz is therefore “in the right” when he 
contends that our government, in judging the 
episode of last month, should take into account 
the state of civilization in Mexico. “The 
future relations of these republics,’ says the 
Paris Débats, “are likely to be strained.” 


a 


XASPERATION against the United 
States in the official Mexican mind 
grows mainly out of the series of indictments 
of the Diaz system that have found their way 
of late into our magazines. The echo of the 
allegations in Great Britain has been long 
drawn out. The foreign office in London was 
stirred to action by the anti-slavery organiza- 
tions with the result that his Majesty’s min- 
ister in Mexico was instructed by Sir Edward 
Grey to look into the whole subject of “slav- 
ery” under Diaz. “Sensational, highly colored 
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THE PLIGHT OF 


and overdrawn” were all the articles on Mex- 
ico which appeared in The American Maga- 
sine, according to the diplomatic representa- 
tive of King George in that republic. This 
oficial conclusion was at once imparted by the 
London foreign office to the organizations 
which had requested the investigation. The 
suspicions of the British humanitarians were 
not removed. On the contrary, the foreign 
office was again assailed with renewed repre- 
sentations in which peonage in Mexico was 
portrayed diabolistically. Parliament is to be 
menorialized next and the Diaz government 
contemplates the prospect in a mood of irrita- 
tion. Blame for all that may ensue in the 
way of diplomatic complication will be laid, 
the London Post says, on the “muck-rakers of 
America.” An editorial correspondent of the 
Xew York Evening Post, who but lately ac- 
companied the editorial party visiting Mex- 
ico, agrees with this statement in the London 
paper. The resentment created in Mexico, 
utside as well as within the Mexican capital, 
by the series of articles on “Barbarous Mex- 
co” in The American Magazine, is very real, 
e are told, and is mainly responsible for the 
isxry of the medical students who led in the 


rioting. 


(UR own papers are not enough disturbed 

by the incident to devote to it much if 
any editorial space. The editorial correspond- 
eit just quoted regards the trouble as “a 
spasm which can mean no more than a sulphur 
puff from burned-out Popocatepetl.” The 
New York Times notes that the newspapers 
named in the dispatches as engaging in abuse 
of the Americans are “not of the slightest 
consequence.” The report of an assault upon 
the American ambassador is denied, as is also 
that of the destruction of an American flag 
in the Avenida Juarez. We are getting a 
great deal of so-called news, notes The Times, 
by way of San Antonio, El Paso and Loredo. 
The entire Mexico political party, of which 
Madero is now the head, is located in these 
places, and it has been a custom for Mexican 
malcontents to conduct their campaigns against 
Diaz from American soil. “It is well to wait 
patiently until every statement is verified be- 
fore forming an opinion of the recent doings 
in Mexico.” One serious point in the trouble, 
and one that must prove embarrassing for 
our own federal government, is its inability, 
under the provisions of the federal constitu- 
tion, to do anything to bring to justice the 
lynchers of Rodriguez. Should the state of 
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FIRST AMERICAN LADY OF THE LAND 
The land is Mexico. The lady is Mrs. Henry L. Wil 
son, wife of the American minister. The report that 


their home was attacked by the Mexican rioters last 
month is not confirmed; but there was acute fear of the 
attack for several days. 


Texas fail to bring them to justice, the fed- 
eral government can do nothing but express 
its regrets and pay an indemnity, as was done 
in the case of Italian subjects murdered a few 
years ago by a Louisiana mob. 


* 
* * 

UMORS of the fall of the monarchy 
in Spain and of the flight of Al- 
fonso XIII. from Madrid became so 
circumstantial last month that Prime 

Minister Canalejas himself telegraphed to the 
embassy in London his personal assurance of 
the stability of the dynastic situation. Con- 
jecture had been made wild by a sudden ces- 
sation of telegraphic communication with 
Madrid. The example of Portugal had been 
too hastily accepted as contagious. At last 
accounts Alfonso XIII. was reigning in an 
optimistic mood, based upon the assurance of 
Seftor Canalejas that Spain’s unanimous senti- 
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ment is, “long live the King.” In possessing 
its readers of these details, the /ndépendance 
Belge, of Brussels, an anticlerical daily which 
has long made a special study of affairs in 
Madrid, sees reason to apprehend that while 
the subjects of Alfonso may wish him to live 
long they may not let him live long in Spain. 
The possibility of a civil war in the kingdom, 
precipitated by the growing tensity of the 
struggle over religion, is canvassed actively in 
European dailies. There seems at present 
nothing that can be called a consensus of 
opinion on the subject. While the Paris 
Temps, organ of the French foreign office, 
deems talk of a Spanish republic, as a result 
of the Portuguese example, mere gossip, the 
London News, after careful investigation, an- 
ticipates civil war at least. 








(>= Spanish war, at any rate, will go on 
—the Spanish war with the Vatican. 
Neither side receded an inch in the past three 
weeks and Canalejas has outlined to the 
Cortes a policy that may drive the clericals 
to desperation. Official statements issued in 
Rome by the pontifical secretary of state, Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, “in order to influence 





“THE TREMBLING TRIO THRONED IN TERROR” 

Nicuotas: “Have you heard from Lisbon?” 
Atronso XIII.: ‘No, but I’ve heard from Barcelona.” 
Kinc Peter (of Servia): ‘Never mind what you’ve 
heard from. Think only of what you’re running from.” 
—Vienna Floh 
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the press and public opinion especially in for- 
eign countries,’ as the Madrid Heraldo in- 
sists, cause infinite annoyance to Prime Min- 
ister Canalejas and the Spanish government, 
Something very like an anti-Vatican press 
bureau has been set up at Madrid to counter. 
act this influence. Canalejas and the curia are 
actively competing for the support of opinion 
throughout the world through the medium of 
inspired statements, which fell thick and fast 
all last month. Sefior Canalejas, to follow 
the wording of one officially inspired utter. 
ance from Madrid, is thoroly informed of 
everything going on at the Vatican—“includ- 
ing even what happened behind the scenes.” 
He is aware that, contrary to the tradition of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the practice 
constantly followed by the late Pope Leo, the 
congregation of extraordinary ecclesiastical 
affairs, one of the most important departments 
of the curia, “which should be consulted in all 
grave differences with the various nations,” 
was never called upon to express an opinion 
in the negotiations which for months went on 
between the Vatican and the government at 
Madrid. This procedure, which has also been 
followed in equally grave questions with other 
countries, has aroused a strong feeling among 
some of the prominent cardinals belonging t 
that congregation, some of whom, having held 
the office of Nuncio in Spain, are more than 
surprised, if we may trust the Madrid report, 
that their opinion should not have been asked 


E SABALE}AS professes through his active 

press agents to know with certainty that 
every decision, no matter how important, in 
the present controversy with Spain, has been 
taken up and dealt with solely by Cardinal 
Merry del Val, in accord only with Cardinal 
Vives y Tuto, the one foreign cardinal resi¢- 
ing in Rome, himself a Spaniard. “The latter 
is certainly a learned man and well mear- 
ing,” observes the ministerial Madrid Heral- 
do, “but he has spent almost all his life in 
monasteries and is therefore unfamiliar with 
the ideals which actuate the masses novw- 
adays.” Sefior Canalejas, according to the 
same inspired source of information regaré- 
ing his state of mind, knows the names 
some eminent cardinals who conceived the 
idea of presenting a collective remonstranct 
to the Pope, not because they did not agret 
more or less with the direction of the preset! 
papal religious policy, but because they cor 
sidered that the form adopted by Cardinal 
Merry del Val in foreign relations was obvi 
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THE VATICAN RESISTS PRIME MINISTER CANALEJAS 
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Photo by Paul Thompson 


ANTICLERICALISM IN THE 


STREETS OF A 


The capital is Lisbon and the scene represents one of the leading thorofares. 


LATIN CAPITAL 


A party of nuns are on the way to the 


shelter of a naval arsenal protected by a detachment of marines. 


ously mistaken and that by continuing in his 
present course he would end by undoing the 
hard work accomplished with so much skill 
in a quarter of a century by the late Pope 
Leo, “who succeeded in establishing diplo- 
matic relations with all the leading powers 
except Great Britain and the United States.” 
On the other hand, seven years of this pon- 
tificate have sufficed, “notwithstanding the ex- 
cellent intentions of Pius X. (who, from a 
religious point of view, is worthy of all ad- 
miration, but who must rely on his secretary 
of state in dealing with foreign governments), 
to bring about a complete rupture with 
France, to irritate Germany with the famous 
encyclical on St. Charles Borromeo and to 
estrange Spain and Portugal.” 


A Pree prolonged debate among them- 

selves, the cardinals resident at the Vat- 
ican who had projected a remonstrance to 
the Pope against some of the methods of Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, became convinced of the 
uselessness of their step, says the Canalejas 
press bureau. “It would have had no effect 
upon the mind of Pope Pius, who, in every- 
thing regarding foreign relations, sees only 
through the eyes of the present pontifical sec- 
retary of state.” Whether there be any basis 
in fact for these allegations or not, they 
carry weight with such foreign dailies as the 


Indépendance Belge, anticlerical, of Brus- 
sels, and the conservative London Post, which 
is in sympathy with the spirit of Pius X. The 
withdrawal of the Spanish minister from the 
Vatican was the really serious step in the 
present quarrel, says the daily last named. “It 
should not be taken to signify a declaration of 
hostility. At the same time there seems no 
doubt that the negotiations between Canalejas 
and the papal secretary of state have ended 
in a deadlock. Each side refuses to give 
way.” Matters are not mended by a personal 
dislike for Cardinal Merry del Val supposed 
to be very strong at the court of Spain. 


As the withdrawal of Sefior Ojeda as 

the personal representative of Alfonso 
XIII. at the papal court did not imply a 
definite rupture between Spain and the Holy 
See, according to the dynastic Madrid Epoca, 
it was construed as something in the nature 
of an act of war by the official organ of the 


Vatican, the Osservatore Romano. The am- 
bassador, it was explained by Canalejas, was 
not “recalled.” He was merely ordered to 
return home in order to advise the Spanish 
cabinet regarding the crisis. “In any case, 
whatever the practical value of this subtle dis- 
tinction, the step taken by the Spanish Pre- 
mier, Senor Canalejas, has everywhere been 
regarded as equivalent to an act of war, and 
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it has undoubtedly rendered a critical state 
of affairs still more acute.” Spain is at pres- 
ent divided into two mutually irreconcilable 
factions on the religious question, according 
to the London Post, which has had a cor- 
respondent in the country for the special pur- 
pose of ascertaining the facts. “The Prime 
Minister is not disposed to adopt a violent 
policy and so far as lies in his power he will 
endeavor to prevent any serious trouble aris- 
ing; but events may escape from his control.” 


RANCE, not Portugal, is the country 
whose example will dictate the imme- 
diate future of Spain. That is the impression 
of Prime Minister Canalejas as formulated 
in the Paris Figaro. Step by step, he be- 
lieves, the Roman Catholic Church in Spain 
will be driven from its coigns of vantage un- 
til it occupies a place in the national life anal- 


ogous to its position in the republic. This, 
in fact, is the Canalejas policy. That, we 
read, is appreciated at the Vatican. There all 


minds are prepared for a long and bitter con- 
test. The Vatican, according to some Italian 
organs, is prepared to go to extremes. If the 
Prime Minister remains in office, he will 
shrink from nothing—even the invasion of 
churches by armed troops and the arrest of 
the primate of Spain himself. He feels sure 
of his majority in the Cortes. The question 
of a dissolution of that body tends to be dis- 
cussed more and more by Spanish clericals, 
altho it has come fresh from a general election 
to Madrid. The only possibility of a cessa- 
tion of hostilities is in the formation of a con- 
servative ministry under Maura. This was 
urged upon the king a few weeks ago. He 
refused to consider it. 


F, WEARIED by the turmoil in his palace, 
King Alfonso were to dismiss Canalejas 
from the post of Prime Minister and appoint 
Maura in his stead, the inevitable consequence, 
according to the Paris Aurore, would be a 
civil war. This impression is shared by the 
London Westminster Gazette and other dailies 
in a position to judge impartially. Alfonso 
is said to be heartily in sympathy with Sefior 
Canalejas, whose personality is delightful, to 
him. Don Antonio Maura, leader of the con- 
servatives in Spain, is said to have no fear 
either of civil war or of the establishment of 
a republic. A civil war directed against Cana- 
lejas may be brought on by the clericals, in 
the opinion of the London daily. They con- 
trol, it says, half the households in Spain. 
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They do not control the army. That fact af- 
fords both Canalejas and the King infinite 
consolation just now. “If the clericals pass 
from protesting to rioting and from rioting 
to civil war, Canalejas has sufficient strength 
behind him to preserve order and to maintain 
the constitution.” For the prospects of any 
pretender to the throne, the Prime Minister 
has nothing but contempt, unless the Spanish 
dailies speaking for him err egregiously. 





NTHUSIASTIC Roman Catholics in Spain 
who refuse to consider any surrender of 
the claims and privileges of their church are 
more numerous than the outside world sus- 
pects, according to the London Times. There 
are equally large numbers of fiery republicans 
preaching war on clericalism. They desire to 
drive every monk and nun out of the country 
and to free the state from what their organs— 
especially the Madrid Pais—term “the bonds 
of clerical servitude.” Sefior Canalejas is un- 
derstood by the London Post to favor a mid- 
dle course “which would enable the church to 
retain all the rights and privileges necessary 
for the carrying on of her work and which 
would at the same time enable the state to 
promote the reforms demanded by enlightened 
public opinion.” The reasonable settlement 
which the Prime Minister anticipated before 
the elections has been defeated by the extrem- 
ists on both sides. They were more inflamed 
than ever all through the month just past. 
To make matters worse, complains _ the 
Heraldo, the Vatican, inspired by Merry del 
Val, has been showing of late no disposition 
at all to meet the wishes of the Prime Min- 
ister’s government. 


ATICAN organs throughout Europe in- 
sist that the papal court has tried in 
every possible way to come to some arrange- 
ment with Canalejas. The crisis as it stands 
injures the cause of religion far more than it 
injures the ministry in Madrid, points out the 
clerical Paris Univers. “When the Prime 
Minister issued certain decrees, the Holy See 
insisted that they be withdrawn before nego- 
tiations could be resumed. Sefior Canalejas 
has refused to recede from his position by any 
compromise.” The substance of the Prime 
Minister’s demands, as stated in the Madrid 
ministerial dailies, is briefly the enforcement 
of an old law—which had fallen into abey- 
ance—for the registration of religious bodies 
and forbidding the establishment of any new 
religious order without the sanction of the 
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state. Theoretically, this is all the govern- 
ment asks, concedes the official organ of the 
Vatican; but in practice the registration and 
the consent of the state are subject to such 
administrative rules as to deny the church the 
freedom without which she cannot teach her 
children or preach the faith. Mass can not be 
said, for instance, by a priest who wants to 
wear on the altar the vestments of a pro- 
scribed religious order. 


SOMEWHAT serious difference of opin- 

ion between the former Queen Regent of 
Spain and the consort of Alfonso XIII. is as- 
serted in the foreign gossip of the month to 
have complicated the crisis in which Prime 
Minister Canalejas is involved. The former 
Queen Regent is well known to be ardent in 
her devotion to the faith. The anticlerical 
dailies have accused her of working upon the 
mind of her son in opposition to Canalejas. 
The Queen herself—she is a British princess, 
it will be remembered, reared a Protestant, 
but converted to Roman Catholicism at her 
marriage—has striven to “liberalize” her hus- 
band. These rumors are all false, according 
to the London Westminster Gazette. “The 
former Queen regent is too patriotic to work 
against the policy of her son’s constitutional 
advisers and a Queen regent of Spain who 
would not attend bull fights proved her faith 
in something higher than popularity.” King 
Alfonso XIII. has maintained so far the policy 
he announced when Canalejas became Prime 
Minister. It is a policy of absolute non-inter- 
ference. He announced it to Pius X. when the 
“war” began, says the Indépendance Belge, 
and many telegrams have since passed be- 
tween them without result. 





«** 

TRIKES may come and strikes may go, 
but the good-natured and long-suffer- 
ing American public toils on forever. 
Last month that particular portion of 

the public resident in and around New York 
City waited more or less patiently for several 
weeks for packages and parcels from all parts 
of the country to be delivered by the express 
companies. The dispute between the express 
companies and their men led to the usual 
scenes of violence. Wagons were overturned, 
the non-union drivers were assaulted, bonfires 
were made out of the packages in the wagons, 
and the hoodlums had a high old time gen- 
erally. Mayor Gaynor took a hand in the 





AMERICA’S LATEST AND MOST STRIKING STRIKE 
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attempt to adjust matters. The Civic Fede- 
ration took a hand. The Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation took a hand. The Federation of Labor 
took a hand. The State Commissioner of 
Labor took a hand. The public waited. Hun- 
dreds of pounds of good black ink and hun- 
dreds of tons of good white paper were 
wedded together in the effort to tell us all 
what the trouble was about and why it was 
kept up. From the various contradictory 
statements that were put out authoritatively 
we get these general ideas: (1) There was no 
strike; (2) the men struck for an eleven- 
hour day, extra pay for extra time, and rec- 
ognition of the union; (3) the men didn’t 
belong to a union; (4) they didn’t ask for 
any change in pay or hours; (5) the com- 
panies were fighting for an “open shop”; (6) 
the men were fighting for an “open shop”; 
(7) the terms of the final agreement were 
just what the men had proposed; (8) the 
terms were just what the companies had al- 
ways intended to give. 


4 he accounts given by the officials of the 

five big companies and those given by 
the labor union officials in regard to the gen- 
esis of the strike are more or less muddy. 
According to the former, the trouble was 
started by “a few boys employed as helpers 
on the wagons of one of the companies,” who 
demanded an increase of wages, and when 
the local agent said he would submit the 
matter to the management they quit work 
and “immediately proceeded to acts of vio- 
lence and intimidation.” They were joined 
by a mob and the acts of violence were ex- 
tended to the employees of the other com- 
panies, “who had made no complaint of the 
conditions of their employment and formu- 
lated or expressed no grievance of any de- 
scription.” This account represents the men, 
therefore, as entirely satisfied, but forced to 
quit work by intimidation. Each of the com- 
panies, we were told in the same statement, 
was firmly “standing for an ‘open shop’” and 
“the right to employ men, union or non- 
union, with respect solely to their fitness.” 
According to the accounts furnished by the 
men themselves, the helpers on the wagons 
have for a long time been dissatisfied and 
have on several occasions sent committees of 
three and five to the offices of the companies 
to state their grievances, and the men on 
these committees “have invariably been dis- 
charged.” 
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THs charge is denied by the officers of the 

companies, but Kellogg Durland, special 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript, says 
that he knows it is true and “can produce 
witnesses and evidence before any court of 
arbitration to prove it.” The men were not 
organized and found that they were, for that 
reason, powerless to support their demands. 
They revolted and joined the teamsters’ 
union, by which the strike was then con- 
ducted. The officers of the companies clearly 
imply that their men were forced into the 
union. The account given by the men is that 
they were forced into the union; but forced 
by the treatment they received from the off- 
cials of the companies. The helpers were 
working for $45.00 a month. They asked for 
$5.00 a month more, an eleven-hour day, and 
extra pay for extra hours. After they joined 
the union they demanded that no discrimina- 
tion against them for that reason should be 
made. After evading this latter demand, the 
companies finally yielded, and the matter of 
hours and wages was deferred to be taken up 
by a conference December 1. If it had not 
been for Mayor Gaynor and Henry R. Towne, 
president of the Merchants’ Association, 
there is no telling how much longer the pa- 
tient public would have had to wait. 


4 hers point of general interest in all this 
is its possible effect upon the establish- 
ment by Congress of a parcels post. That 
the strike and its consequences, and the re- 
fusal of the companies to submit the matter 
to arbitration, have accelerated the organized 
movement in behalf of a parcels post can not 
be doubted. “Is it not time,’ said Mayor 
Gaynor, in one of his statements concerning 
the trouble, “that we had a parcels post like 
that of the other civilized countries?” The 
Philadelphia Telegraph asserts that a parcels 
post bill is certain to be introduced in the 
next session of Congress and pushed with 
greater energy than ever before. “Attention 
will be called to the fact that more than forty 
thousand rural delivery wagons leave various 
post offices in the United States every day, 
and that they carry only a few pounds of let- 
ters, magazines and newspapers, whereas they 
might just as well haul packages up to eleven 
pounds and thus wipe out the chronic postal 
deficit.” The Springfield Republican calls at- 
tention, in this connection, to “the fact that 
the express companies are or have been a 
sapping appendage of the railroads,” and as- 
serts that they “ought to be abolished and the 
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business forced upon the railroads directly, 
as it is in Europe.” John Wanamaker’s fa- 
mous epigram, made when he was postmaster 
general, has been revived for service in this 
movement. “There are four reasons,” said 
he, “why we do not have a parcels post. 
Those four reasons are: the United States, 
the Adams, the American and the Wells- 
Fargo express companies.” 


TIMULATED by the strike, the Postal 
Progress League has been sending out 
circular letters to many business men in New 
York City asking their co-operation. For 
more than a dozen years its officials have 
been urging the parcels post upon Congress. 
Says the president of the league, Mr. Fred- 
erick C. Beach, of The Scientific American: 


“The indications are that we are going to win 
at last, and if we can get the people of the city 
to support us properly, we can carry on a cam- 
paign of publicity and education which will show 
the people of the country that they are losing 
$50,000,000 a year through excessive rates paid 
to express companies for transportation. We 
want to ‘split’ this enormous profit between the 
people and the Post Office Department, through 
a postal express. When that is done, the Post 
Office Department will be a great money-making 
institution, and will be warranted in establishing 
a one-cent letter postage as advocated by Presi- 
dent Taft.” 

What is sought by the league is that the 
post office shall receive packages weighing as 
high as eleven pounds, and shall transmit 
them at much lower prices than are now 
charged. The limit now is four pounds. 


UR own government is already a party toa 
treaty whereby an international arrange- 
ment has been made for an exchange parcels 
post service with forty-three countries. The 
rate is twelve cents a pound, four cents less 
than is charged in our own domestic service. 
The weight allowed in most of the countries 
is eleven pounds. In the United States it is 
four. “As a result, a parcel may be mailed 
from Santa Fe to Smyrna, Dalny, Wei-hai- 
wei, or Montevideo which cannot be posted 
to Dallas, Denver, or New York. Parcels 
can be sent from Berlin to Brooklyn that can- 
not be sent from New York to Brooklyn 
Wagons bearing the legend ‘Parcel Agency 
for the Imperial German Mail’ may be seen 
every day on the streets of New York. That 
is, the German government offers in New 
York for the benefit of its citizens at home 4 
service our government will not render. 
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Persons in the Foreground 











THE RISE OF THE MORGAN DYNASTY 


OST of our very wealthy men 
started in small ways. Carnegie 
was a messenger boy. Rockefeller 
tramped the streets to get a petty 

clerical job. H. H. Rogers and Russell Sage 
were grocer’s clerks. Harriman was a bro- 
ker’s office boy. James J. Hill was a sec- 
tion hand, or something like that. But four 
generations of the Morgars have been born 
in the purple, so to speak. The Morgan 
dynasty runs back to the days of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Joseph Morgan, after fight- 
ing in Washington’s army, proceeded to build 
up the fortunes of the house. It did not take 
him long to rise to the control of the chief 


transportation lines in Connecticut. They 
were nothing but stage lines, but they 
were worth controlling just the same. Later 


on he figured as one of the capitalists of the 
Aetna Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. 
His grandson is J. Pierpont Morgan, senior, 
and “Young J. P.” is of course his great- 
grandson. 

Of all the multimillionaires of our day, 
Morgan the elder remains the most inscru- 
table. All the others, Rockefeller, Harriman, 
Rogers and the rest have at one time or an- 
other thawed out in the presence of the news- 
paper and magazine men. Morgan has never 
thawed out. His personality is as far removed 
from public scrutiny now as it was when he 
was the center of the whirlwind contest with 
Jay Gould forty years ago. He has been the 
subject of innumerable articles. John Moody 
and George Kibbe Turner have one in last 
month’s McClure’s. Carl Hovey is running a 
Morgan serial in The Metropolian. Alfred 
Henry Lewis featured him not long ago in 
The Cosmopolitan. James Creelman had a 
long article in Pearson’s two years ago. 
Charles Edward Russell wrote him up for 
Human Life about the same time. All good 
magazine writers, these, and yet while Morgan 
the banker comes out in their articles clearly 
depicted and impressive, Morgan the man is 
almost indiscernible. After wrestling with 


his subject through twenty-seven magazine 
pages, Creelman concluded with the following 
words: “He is a great and generous man, un- 
like any of his century, but his ways are not 
is one of the 


the ways of democracy. He 





Medici, free from their vices, but born five 
centuries too late. He has been consulted by 
the German Emperor, the King of England 
and the King of Belgium. He has advised the 
Pope. The prime ministers of most govern- 
ments have sought his opinions. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean to be his guest. But he dreads and 
loathes publicity, which is the vital factor in 
the land of his birth, the very breath of the 
age he lives in.” 

For a quarter of a century he has been “the 
man of yes and no in the financial history 
of the country,” according to Moody, who de- 
scribes him as he was thirty years ago: 


“Old Wall Street men, who remember those 
days, recali with vividness the new personality 
that loomed up. The face of the man, compared 
with the mask which the lines and furrows of 
thirty years of power have made to-day, seems 
curiously soft and gentle. But the wonderful 
steely eyes were there, and the brusque and 
dictatorial manner. 

“‘T remember him in the early ’80’s,’ says a 
veteran foreign exchange broker. ‘He used to 
do most of his express business personally 
then. I know I had to wait for him when he 
was out. He sat there in the front of his private 
office, his head down at his desk, and a big cigar 
cocked up in the corner of his mouth. When 
you offered him exchange, if he thought it was 
too high he’d say, “No”; nothing more. Never 
an offer of what he’d give. You'd never know 
what he thought. Then you’d go out. If you 
could you’d come back and offer it again, lower. 
If he thought the price was right, he’d say, 
“T'll take it”; nothing more. It was always “Yes” 
or “No”; no other talk at all.’” 


He has maintained much the same attitude 
to the world ever since, “saying ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
to great events as they came.” It is as if he 
interprets literally the scriptural injunction, 
“Let your communications be yea, yea and 
nay, nay.” “Morgan,” says a famous lawyer 
quoted in the McClure article, “has one chief 
mental asset—a tremendous five minutes’ con- 
centration of thought. He acts by a kind of 
clairvoyance, an instinctive judgment such as 
women are supposed to exercise. There is a 
quick, intense process of decision; then he 
turns the whole matter over, with general di- 

















Courtesy of McClure’ s Magazine 
“A FI TALL, THIN-LIPPED NEW-ENGLANDER, GRIM-FACED AND ARBITRARY” 
Junius Spencer Morgan, the father of J. Pierpont Morgan, was the first of the Morgans to_engz in i 
banking. A number of years after the Civil War a dinner was given in his honor, in New York, by financia 
nates, because of his part in the restoration of America’s financial credit. It was presided over by Samuel J. 
and was “the greatest demonstration in honor of any financier that had ever taken place in America.” 
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PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 


rections, to his partners to work out the de- 
tails.” 

And that is about as near as you can come, 
in all the pages that have been printed about 
him, to Morgan the man. They used to call 
him Jupiter Pierpont Morgan down on Wall 
street. Even in the very thick of a financial 
combat he has always kept, as it were, on the 
top of Olympus. You knew he was there by 
the thunder that rolled and the lightnings that 
glared; but his processes of thought, his doubts 
and distrusts, the workings of his emotional 
system, can only be guessed at. Yet the man 
has a tender and poetic streak in him, without 
doubt. One of his grandfathers was John 
Pierpont, preacher, reformer, temperance evan- 
gelist, poet. Morgan himself once wrote poe- 
try, so it is whispered around. Certainly he 
has a marked taste for art, and he has main- 
tained an active part in religious affairs even 
when doing his best to drop off all financial 
responsibilities. Back of the superman is a 
man. But we have to take the man on faith. 

The Morgan dynasty, however, is a part of 
world-history. Mr. Moody and Mr. Turner 
have delved into the records to good effect, and 
what they tell us is of enduring interest. The 
first thing they note is that the great financial 
houses of Wall street started in the dry goods 
or clothing business. The Morgans began that 
way, also Kuhn Loeb & Co., the Seligmans, 
the Brown Brothers and “a great number” of 
the old and powerful private banking houses 
of America. Nathan Rothschild also began by 
financing English cloth mills. The transition 
was an easy one. The great merchants had to 
“carry” their customers, in a financial way, 
and became bankers almost before they knew 
it George Peabody, who founded the house 
of George Peabody & Co., which later became 
J. S. Morgan & Co., was a successful mer- 
chant when he went to London and founded 
his house there. “The merchants and manu- 
facturers,” says his biographer, Foxbourne, 
“on both sides of the Atlantic, who transmitted 
their goods through him, sometimes procured 
from him advances on account of the goods in 
his possession long before they were sold. At 
other times they found it convenient to leave 
large sums in his hands long after the goods 
were disposed of, knowing that they could 
draw whenever they needed, and that in the 
meantime their money was being so profitably 
invested that they were certain of a proper in- 
terest on their loans. Thus he became a banker 
as well as a great merchant, and ultimately 
much more of a banker than a merchant.” 
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When Peabody wanted an active partner, 
as he felt the years beginning to weigh him 
down, he chose a man he had never seen, 
Junius S. Morgan, of Boston, who was rec- 
ommended to him as “the best business 
man in Boston.” He was “a fine, tall, 
thin-lipped New Englander, grim-faced and 
arbitrary.” While he lived he ruled his fam- 
ily and his business, and J. Pierpont had to 
wear his father’s yoke until he was well up 
in the forties. “The Morgans,” says a long- 
time acquaintance of the family, “always be- 
lieved in absolute monarchy,” and practised 
what they believed. Junius Morgan had in- 
herited wealth from his father, Joseph, and he 
fell into the ways of big finance easily and 
competently. The house of Peabody became 
one of the two or three largest houses in Great 
Britain, and when Peabody died, respected by 
the whole world for his financial integrity and 
his great philanthropies, Junius Morgan be- 
came the head of the house. 

Under the name of J. S. Morgan & Co., 
the house continued to develop in international 
banking business, conducting some of the 
biggest and boldest financial operations known 
up to that time. The then head of the 
house remained a strong American patriot and 
had supreme confidence in the future of his 
country. “Remember one thing always,” he 
told his son, “any man who is a bear on the 
future of the United States will go broke. 
There will be many times, when things look 
dark and cloudy in America, when every one 
will think there has been over-development. 
But remember, yourself, that the growth of 
that vast country will take care of it all. Al- 
ways be a ‘bull’ on America.” That advice 
was needed. It was given only a little while 
before the Civil War broke out and wrapped 
the future of the Union in dark, impenetrable 
storm clouds for four fateful years. Four 
years before that, in 1857, John Pierpont Mor- 
gan, twenty years old, tall and taciturn even 
then, began his business career with the bank- 
ing firm of Duncan, Sherman & Co., the New 
York correspondents of George Peabody & Co. 
He had been educated in the Boston Latin 
School and the University of Gottingen. He 
was so good a mathematician that the pro- 
fessor at Gottingen urged him to remain there 
as assistant professor. He became a splendid 
accountant instead, and went up the ladder 
from office boy to cashier in two years. Then 
he and Charles H. Dabney formed a partner- 
ship and became the American agents for Pea- 
body & Co. But a touch of romance had al- 
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ready entered into his life. In 1859 he sailed 
for Paris to see a young lady with whom he 
was already in love—Miss Amelia Sturges. 
She was an invalid, dying even then of con- 
sumption. ‘’oung Morgan, however, prevailed 
upon her to marry him, promising to take 
her the world over in search of health. For 
the time being he dropped business entirely, 
but the bride, in spite of his devotion, lived 
but a few months. Young Morgan returned 
to New York and applied himself again to 
cent per cent. But the first oil painting he 
ever bought was purchased not long after that. 
It was the portrait of a young and delicate 
looking woman, and it hung over the mantel in 
the library of his home for many years after- 
ward. 

The Civil War came and went and in 1871 
young Morgan formed an alliance with the 
Drexels, one of the richest banking firms in 
Philadelphia. The refunding operations were 
being begun by the government, and a contest 
arose between Jay Cooke & Co. and the Mor- 
gan-Drexel combination for this business. 
Cooke’s failure in 1873 gave to the latter 
house unquestioned supremacy in these trans- 
actions. They were of a sensational magni- 
tude, and the people and Congress were agitat- 
ed over them continually. Say the McClure 
writers: 


“Through this operation the Morgans reopened 
America to the huge investing resources of 
England. For forty years it had been a burial- 
ground for English capital. State debts, Con- 
federate debts, railroad investments, had been 
successively disastrous. One single monumental 
success had been achieved in American securi- 
ties—the refunding of the United States debt, in 
which the Morgans had been so active. In 1877 
the financial magnates of America gathered in 
New York at a dinner to give thanks to Junius 
S. Morgan for ‘upholding unsullied the honor of 
America in the tabernacle of the old world,’ as 
Samuel J. Tilden, the toastmaster, expressed it. 
It was unquestionably the greatest demonstration 
in honor of any financier that had ever taken 
place in America.” 


Soon after, Junius S. Morgan retired and 
John Pierpont stepped to the center of the 
stage and “took his place as the greatest 
financial figure of his time or any other— 
greatest because the leader in the greatest and 
most momentous movement of capital in the 
history of the world.” 

At that time the railroad system of America 
was in financial confusion. The movement for 
consolidation had already begun. Morgan had 
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already participated years before in one of the 
battles against Jay Gould and had wrested the 
Albany & Susquehanna from his grasp. The 
day of rate-wars was now to begin and the 
day of railway bankruptcies followed hard 
after. The financing of the railroads had been 
in the hands of the promoters, and their in- 
terest was to build as many railroads as pos- 
sible and water the stock as much as they 
could. In 1884, Poor’s Manual stated posi- 
tively that the entire capital stock of the rail- 
roads.of the United States—about $4,000,000,- 
ooo—consisted of water. Rate schedules 
were ripped to pieces. Passengers rode from 
New York to Chicago for one dollar. Grain 
was carried at a loss of fifty per cent. Roads 
were duplicated and capitalists were swindled 
right and left. Morgan was drawn irresistibly 
into the fight to defend the capital of his 
clients. The Reading road tottered and fell. 
He was there to catch it and reorganize it. 
The Baltimore & Ohio followed suit. Then 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. Before long all the 
great trunk lines found that a new master 
had entered into the situation. Morgan’s 
brownstone house on Madison avenue became 
the harbor of refuge for railroad presidents 
who met and made “gentlemen’s agreements.” 
They formed the “Interstate Railway Asso- 
ciation,” and it was then Wall street began to 
call Morgan “Jupiter.” When in 1893 the 
panic came, capital looked to one house and 
one man to defend its billions of railroad in- 
vestments. He did not fail in his task, but it 
began to tell on his strong constitution. It 
was about this time that he started to swinging 
dumb bells and Indian clubs. For the first 
time in his life he felt that his physical powers 
were beginning to weaken. Getting no better, 
he called in one of the greatest New York 
physicians. “He was stripped and given a 
thoro physical examination from head to foot. 
The doctor left him, saying he would give him 
his opinion in the morning. His opinion was 
this: ‘Stop exercise in every form. Never 
even walk when you can take a cab. You 
have formed the habit of living without exer- 
cise, giving your energy to your brain. It is 
too late to change the habit of a lifetime.’ 
This unusual advice was followed at once, and 
with immediate success. Since that time Mor- 
gan has shunned exercise, eaten heavily, 
smoked much, and buried or shelved all his 
business generation. And since this has come 
the time of his really great achievement—the 
achievement to which his previous life had 
been a mere preliminary.” 
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PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 


FLYING MEN 


OMETIMES the fear is expressed that 
the modern life, with its many com- 
forts and luxuries, its numerous incite- 
ments to ease, will take out of us the 

spirit of daring and the love of adventure 
that have counted for so much in the history 
of the world. The fear seems to be needless. 
To all appearances there is as much of the 
daredevil in man today as there was even in 
the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth or in 
the “roaring forties.” And the best proof of 
the existence of this spirit is to be seen in the 
way in which the ranks of the flying men are 
filled. At this stage of the game, a man must 
have the nerve of a Columbus, a Drake or a 
Henry Hudson to trust his life to the keeping 
of a frail aeroplane and go soaring up a mile 
and a half into the air, or out thirty miles 
over the ocean, or up over the Alps, or into the 
teeth of a forty-mile wind. The number of 
fatalities is becoming rather appalling, but as 
fast as one falls, three or four rush forward to 
take his place. The flying men of our own 
day are taking their life in their hands with as 
buoyant a grace as ever distinguished the 
explorers or warriors or crusaders in the most 
epic days of the world. 

It is reassuring to find that in America the 
challenge that fate, in the form of an aeroplane, 
makes to the love of adventure and the joy of 
combat awakens a response second to none 
found in any other land. For military rea- 
sons, the governments of France and Germany 
are doing much more than our government to 
develop the art of flying. But without the 
same degree of official activity to incite them, 
our American flying men are holding their 
own remarkably well in the conquest of the air. 

Four men stand out in American aviation a 
little more conspicuously than the rest. The 
Wright brothers, Glenn H. Curtiss and Charles 
K. Hamilton have in three different ways con- 
tributed in a remarkable degree to the devel- 
opment of the art of flying. The Wrights 
have held unquestionable supremacy in the 
scientific development of the art. Curtiss has 
achieved the greatest triumphs in the mechan- 
ical field. Hamilton, by general consent, is 
the most skilful and daring of all the oper- 
ators. They represent in their work the three 
phases in the evolution of mechanical flight. 

An impression has gone abroad that the 
Wrights are simply skilful mechanics, who 
studied the problem of flying as a mere me- 
chanical problem and solved it in a mechani- 
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OF AMERICA 


This impression, according to 
Arthur W. Page’s article in The World’s 
Work some time ago, is erroneous. They ap- 
proached the subject as scientific inquirers, 
as much so as Professor Langley or Graham 
Bell. Their discovery was “one of the most 
purely scientific of all the world’s great dis- 
coveries.” They worked out their formulas 
with scientific precision, built their aeroplane 
accordingly, and before their machine first 
took the air at Kitty Hawk, December 17, 1903, 
they knew, “as well as men can know any- 
thing in the future,” that it would fly. If they 
had never made a bicycle, but had remained in 
the printing business, or had followed their 
father into the ministry, Mr. Page thinks, 
they would even then have built their aero- 
plane. They had the scientific and inventive 
mind. Their father invented a_ typewriter, 
tho he never perfected it. One of the older 
brothers invented and put on the market an 
improved hay-press. The family library con- 
tained about two thousand volumes, many of 
them works of science, and over these the two 
brothers pored and brooded much. They were 
brought up in a mentally stimulating home at- 
mosphere. Their father was a well educated 
man. Their mother was a college woman. 
Their sister is a classical graduate of Oberlin 
University. Otto Lilienthal’s experiments 
with gliding machines and his death attracted 
their eager attention to the problem of flying. 
As early as 1902 they made about a thousand 
glides, studying the problems presented. They 
used Langley’s and Lilienthal’s calculations at 
first, but found them so inadequate that they 
threw them aside finally and made their own 
data, by laboratory methods. “Later, when 
people visited their shop, they saw little curved 
sheets of steel of different sizes and shapes. 
These the Wrights put into a delicate balance 
in a long tube through which steady currents 
of air were blown, changing angles and speeds 
of air, noting everything down, and then 
studying the mass of figures. They perfected 
their apparatus until it gave them identical 
results as often as they repeated an experiment 
(a thing that other experimenters had not 
succeeded in doing), and learned from com- 
paring figures how to plot the shape of a sur- 
face so that it did what they wished it to do. 
This is why they knew, before they had tried 
it, that their first machine would fly. They 
achieved thgir results neither by luck nor the 
process of elifmination, but by scientific inquiry. 
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THE SPLINTERED PROPELLER 


Glenn H. Curtiss has, next to the Wright brothers, 
done most for the development of aviation in ..merica. 
His motor is carried by many of the flying machines and 
aviation is to him a business as well as a sport. An effort 
was made by him to start his biplane while floating in the 
water at Atlantic City. Hence the splintered propeller. 


Their first machine was built in accordance 
with the principles of aerodynamics which 
they had discovered.” 

They even attempted to solve onten per- 
taining to screw-propellers which had never 











A BRILLIANT PUPIL OF THE WRIGHTS 


The Wright brothers do but little flying now, devoting 
themselves to developing the biplane and teaching others 
to fly it. Brookins has made many spectacular flights, 
was successful in capturing but $500 of prize money a 
Belmont Park. 


even by marine engineers, tho 
such propellers had been in use on ships for 


been solved, 


many years. Their success on this line, where 
all others had been baffled, is the one feature 
of their work, according to Mr. Page, in which 
they take special pride. They made no great 
mystery out of their earlier experiments, fly- 
ing in an open field alongside a public road 
near Dayton as early as 1904. They went to 
Kitty Hawk, not to hide their operations, for 
every step of their progress was recorded in 
the patent office at Washington; but merely 
because the weather bureau informed them 
that Kitty Hawk was the one place in the 
country where the winds were strongest and 
steadiest. It was, therefore, the best avail 
able place for their experiments. Today 
their patents cover most of the appliances es 
sential to flying, and no aviation meet cal 
be held in this country without their consent 
“If it wasn’t for the Wrights, we’ wouldn't bk 
flying today,” says Captain Thomas Baldwin 

Glenn Curtiss is a natural: born mechanic 
He is described by one who has long ‘know! 
him as “the handiest man I ever saw at fixing 
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HE FLEW FROM PARIS TO LONDON 
PASSENGER 

J. B. Moissant is another American who has been_as- 

tonishing them abroad with his flying abilitics. At Bel- 

mont Park he won $13,550 prize moncy, being but $50 

behind Grahame-White, the Britisher, who won first place 

in the meet. 


WITH A 


Augustus Post, the dirigible expert 
who lately broke the world-record for long- 
distance flight, says in an article in The Cen- 
tury that Curtiss “always had a passion for 
taking mechanical contrivances apart and put- 


things.” 


THE FOREGROUND 











FLIERS IN THE TOTALIZATION 
DURATION” 

That is the official language. What it means is that 
Hoxsey was in the air a longer time during the meet at 
Belmont Park than any other aviator. He also won the 
third prize for altitude, rising 6,903 feet. 


“LED ALL OF 


ting them together.” He made a telegraph in- 
strument, when a boy, out of wooden spools, 
wire nails, tin and wire. He took charge of a 
bicycle repair shop. In addition he repaired 
electric bells and acetylene gas generators. He 
experimented with gas engines and rigged up 
one of his construction on a bicycle. Some one 
said it looked like a bicycle with tin cans tied 
all over it with a rope. The carbureter con- 
sisted of a tomato can filled with gasolene, con- 
taining a gauze screen which drew up the 
1iquid by capillary attraction, whence, being 
vaporized, it was taken to the cylinder by a 
pipe from the top of the can. That tomato can 
has a highly honorable place in history, for 
out of it grew Curtiss’ first cycle motor, out 
of which has developed his aeroplane motor. 
The fastest ‘time ever made by any kind of a 
machine was made by one of his motorcycles, 
on the beach at Ormond, Florida, January 24, 
1907. It covered a mile in 26 2-5 seconds, with 
Curtiss riding it. A good share of the time 
the wheels were entirely off the ground and 
it seemed to him as if he was holding on to 
the motor and riding through space. He be- 
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WHAT IS LEFT OF HIM AFTER FALLING ELEVEN 
THOUSAND FEET 

Charles K. Hamilton is the most daring and spectacular 
of all American aviators. ‘‘Falling,’’ he says, “is not an 
unpleasant sensation.” He is the champion long-distance 
faller. His record fall is 4,200 feet. 
came associated with Graham Bell, who was 
at that time beginning to experiment with fly- 
ing machines. Curtiss constructed the “June 
Bug,” and the first public flight in competi- 
tion, in this country, was made by it July 4, 
1908. It flew a mile and a half, winning the 
Scientific American trophy for that year. His 
flight at Rheims, in August, 1909, by which 
he won the James Gordon Bennett trophy, 
was made in an aeroplane finished just before 
he left the United States and never tested un- 
til he reached Rheims a few days before the 
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trace. He traveled the twenty kilometers in 
fifteen minutes and fifty seconds—at the rate 
of 46% miles an hour. His wonderful flight a 
few months ago from Albany to Governor's 
Island is still fresh in the public mind. He 
made the distance—150 miles—in two hours 
and thirty-three minutes. The real problem of 
the future in aeroplanes is the construction of 
the perfect motor. Curtiss has probably gone 
a little farther in that direction than any 
other man. He is but thirty-two years of age. 

But it takes three things to make a success 
of flying: a scientifically constructed machine, 
a competent motor to drive it, and a man of 
daring and skill to operate them. The best 
flier in the world, according to Glenn Curtiss 
himself, is Charles K. Hamilton. Small and 
freckled and red-headed, he is, as one writer 
remarks, no matinee idol. He does not make 
a graceful appearance on the surface of the 
earth. His figure and features are no sym- 
phony. His gait is awkward. In fact, he was 
not built for a land animal. Nature designed 
him for the air, and the resentful earth has 
been trying to break him into small bits for a 
number of years. In the last six years more 
or less he has fallen 11,000 feet. Not all at 
once, of course, but on the instalment plan. 
He can fall as successfully as he can fly and 
he says he doesn’t mind it much. “Falling is 
not an unpleasant sensation,” he remarks, “at 
least not for me.” If there is deep water un- 
derneath, he doesn’t mind falling from any 
height. “All you have to do is to double your- 
self up like a ball just before you strike the 
water. The fall won’t hurt you a bit if you 
strike the surface that way.” The idea that if 
a man falls from a great height he will be 
dead before he strikes the ground, is, he says, 
a mistake. One cannot breathe while falling, 
but almost any man can hold his breath for a 
minute, and one may fall several miles in a 
minute. The only danger of dying on the way 
is from heart failure. But if you have a 
fairly good heart, you may indulge in the lux- 
ury as much as you like, and be sure of being 
very much alive when you strike. In his ex- 
periments with gliders he fell into the North 
River at least fifty times from an average 
height of one hundred feet. Some of the 
falls were from a height of two hundred feet, 
and he was not badly injured. The only fear 
he ever had in these falls was of getting tan- 
sled up in the glider and being drowned be- 
fore he could untangle himself. Most of his 
falls have been from dirigibles or gliders, 
comparatively few of them from aeroplanes. 
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ened IAS THE OCTOPUS CAUGHT THEM IN ITS TENTACLES? 
has The report that is going around New York is that the Wright brothers, with their patents and factories, have 
for a - — _ 5B and exclusive alliance w:th Belmont ard Ryan. As no aviation meet can be pes | in this uate 
W ghts, this would seem to indicate that the ncial octopus now has its clutch upon 


more the heavens above as weil as the earth beneath and the waters under the earth. 


HIS BAROGRAPH REGISTERED 8,471 FEET LEADER OF THE AERIAL INSURGENTS 
Johnstone, one of the American aviators who has re- J. Armstrong Drexel, one of the wealthy family of 
ently forged to the front, or rather to the too, won first Philadelphia, charges the Aero Club of America with in- 

for altitude at Belmont Park last month and total competent management and unfair treatment of foreign 
pri es amounting to $9,608. aviators at the Belmont Park meet last month, 
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There is hardly a part of his body that has 
not been injured—dislocated or broken or 
bruised; but as long as he holds together he 
seems to think an injury doesn’t count for 
much. One time he fell 4,200 feet. He tells 
what happened in the following words: 


“T had just begun to descend and had dropped 
600 feet gradually when without warning the gas 
bag burst and the machine began to fall. The 
instant I heard the explosion I knew what had 
happened and I thought everything was over. I 
knew that a fall from that height would dash me 
to pieces, and I also knew there was nothing I 
could do to save myself. My whole life flashed 
through my brain. I thought of everything I had 
and hadn’t done. The mere sensation of falling 
wasn’t particularly unpleasant. I had fallen so 
many times that I was used to it. If I had 
known that I wouldn’t be dashed to death, the 
fall would have been little more than a thrilling 
experience. However, I knew that I should be 
killed, and the quick review of my whole life was 
terrifying. I don’t know how many seconds I 
was falling. It might have been fifteen; it might 
have been twenty, or even more. It seemed an 
eternity, 

“Down, down, down I went. The rush of the 
air was so great I couldn’t breathe. Suddenly 
when the city loomed up directly below me and I 
thought every second I should be smashed into a 
thousand pieces the gas bag of the balloon spread 
out like a parachute. It was only an accident 
that it did so. It had been cracking and flapping 
above me, making a terrific racket, and how or 
why it spread out two hundred feet above the 
ground instead of six hundred feet or ten feet— 
when it would have been too late—no one will 
ever know. It did spread out, however, and that 
saved my life. My fall was not stopped, but the 
parachute made by the gas bag broke it to such 
an extent that when I crashed upon the roof of a 
hotel I was simply knocked unconscious. Part 
of the engine went through the roof, but within 
five minutes after it struck I was able to get up 
and walk away.” 


Hamilton is built for flying. He weighs 
but 110 pounds, to begin with. Then he has, 
according to Israel Ludlow, who was his first 
teacher, an instinctive sense of balance. He 
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thinks quickly. “There are times when if the 
fiftieth part of a second elapses between the 
thought and the action one crashes downward 
like a bullet. Hamilton translates thought into 
action instantaneously. His hands are always 
on the levers. His nerves are always on edge, 
There are half a dozen levers, each of which 
must on the very moment be operated, and 
any one of which will spell death if the wrong 
tug is given. He never mistakes.” His most 
spectacular flights have been the one from 
New York to Philadelphia and return the 
same day, and one at San Diego, when he 
flew out over the ocean a distance of thirty 
miles, clear out of sight of land and then 
crossed over the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexico, and when every- 
body had given him up for lost, returned in 
the teeth of a thirty-mile wind, circled the 
city, landed at his starting point and called 
loudly for something to eat and drink. His 
swoops from high altitudes down to the ground 
are the most spectacular stunt any aviator per- 
forms. He is described as mild-tempered and 
gentle in his speech, affable in conversation, 
but rather laconic when the newspaper men 
are around. His father was a_ prosperous 
business man in Hartford and a lineal des- 
cendant of Alexander Hamilton, so one of the 
New York newspapers asserts. His family 
desired him to devote himself to scientific pur- 
suits and sent him to Yale Sheffield Scientific 
school. But he left home when he was twenty- 
one, wandered about the country playing the 
violin in concert companies, and finally made 
the acquaintance of Israel Ludlow. 

The Wright brothers, Curtiss and Hamilton 
—these four men represent the progress of 
aviation in America, where the art orig- 
inated. Its history covers a period of a few 
years only, but its future possibilities stimulate 
the imagination. It may yet destroy the fron- 
tiers of nations, render prolonged war impos- 
sible and add a new realm to man’s conquest 
of nature. It has already proved that the 


. Spirit of adventure is as keen as in the days 


of old romance and chivalry. 





THE POETICAL PRESIDENT OF THE PORTUGUESE 


O the circumstance that he takes so 
incorrigibly poetical a view of all re- 
lations—political as well as human— 
must be ascribed a certain distrust 

of that obscure Senhor Joachim Theophile 
Braga, whom the expulsion of the hapless 


King Manuel elevated to the chief magistracy 
of the youngest republic in the world. The 
Senhor insists that man is primarily a poetical 
being, altho the poetry should be balanced 
with philosophy. It is difficult for the leading 
dailies of Europe to found any durable hope 
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PORIUGAL’S INCARNATION 





OF POETRY IN POLITICS 


) Theophile Braga, whose choice as ruler of the world’s youngest republic has made him an international figure, insists 


that man should “poetize’’ and he rules his native land in that spirit. 


'of him on the basis of the ideas for which 


the stands. He is a philosopher and a poet to 


Fwhom politics is a method of realizing the 


poetical ideal. His connection with politics 
‘is mainly incidental, notes the London Mail, 
sand he made his first appearance in the legis- 
lature of his native land only after the recent 
Hgeneral election. Prior to that period he had 
lived in a retirement almost monastic and 
Scertainly ascetic. His whole life has been 
Hgiven to study—not to study of men and 
ithings, but of poetry and philosophical sys- 
items. Plato and Comte are the storehouses 
of his worldly wisdom. He settles no prac- 
Htical problem until he has satisfied himself 
pthat Comte is with him. Were it not for the 
ppersonal influence he exerts over the minds 
bof the men who founded the new republic he 
swould still perhaps be poring over Plato and 
iwriting commentaries upon his beloved Comte. 
§No one was so much amazed by his selection 
sas President of the Portuguese republic as 
That is stated by a noted republican 
deputy, a former pupil of Braga’s. He longs 
mo return to his studies. 

| Nothing is so paradoxical in the history of 
Mhe Portuguese revolution, thinks the Temps, 


as the selection of so retiring, so peaceful 
and so scholarly a type as Braga for their 
ruler by the group of turbulent and somewhat 
noisy characters who expelled the Braganza 
dynasty from the land. Braga is by tem- 
perament opposed to all violence or military 
action, whereas the men about him are for 
the most part soldiers. He is a bookworm 
and his cabinet is made up of men with “small 
Latin and less Greek.” It is doubtful to the 
French organ if one member of the Portu- 
guese republican cabinet has read through a 
single book of Braga’s. Nevertheless, they 
all obey him implicitly. He spent a long life 
in retirement only to emerge from it at last 
“heading a band of revolutionaries who have 
never given a thought to poetry, to philosophy, 
to the cherished objects of Braga’s soul,” yet 
all willing to heed him at every step. The 
effect is due to the moral ascendancy of Braga 
over turbulent natures “awed by his simple 
devotion to ideals of truth” and by “their per- 
fect trust in the disinterestedness of his mo- 
tives.” Braga never commands, but his judg- 
ment is never questioned. 

The wildest throes of the revolution through 
which he passed with such glory did net, the 
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Paris Figaro says, swerve him a jot from his 
routine. This is simple. At dawn he gets 
out of bed and bathes. Having dressed, he 
selects from the bookshelf in his bedroom a 
volume of his master Comte. At breakfast, 
served by one of his daughters, he looks 
through a volume of Hugo, Chenier or Alfred 
de Vigny. “The Blind Man” of the last 
named poet is to Braga a gospel in itself. 
Hugo is the most inspired of all the French 
bards, to follow Braga again. He can recite 
page after page of these writers by heart. 
His ability to quote them with effect in con- 
versation or at a crucial moment in a speech 
has made him famous as a disputant. Nor is 
he pedantic or positive or a bore in this prac- 
tise. “Braga,” says the French daily, “loves to 
study the ideas of other men, loves to be 
contradicted, loves to be shown that he is 
wrong.” This makes him successful with the 
young, to whom he devotes most of his time 
in the social gatherings which make his home 
so popular a place of resort among the intel- 
lectuals. As professor of Portuguese litera- 
ture at a Lisbon College, he is brought into 
contact with the flower of his country’s youth. 

Habits, so far as Theophile Braga may be 
said to have any, seem to be of the intellect 
We have seen that the first 


and not bodily. 
thing he takes into his hand when he has 
dressed himself in the morning, according to 
the Figaro, is a book of philosophy or of 


poetry. His idea is that a scholar’s best read- 
ing is done in the morning, while the head is 
clear and before the process of digestion has 
induced a soporific tendency in the head. He 
practices great abstemiousness in diet because 
that facilitates thought. His world is thus 
that of ideas and only incidentally of men. 
His facial expression is benevolent and kindly, 
and his lips tend to relax into a smile, but 
the foundation of his character is, we read, 
stoical, severe. He is a genuine poet, but it 
is not a poetry of the emotions. His muse 
has ever been severely pure and chaste, re- 
flecting in this an intellect seeming never to 
have been swayed by fleshly feeling. To his 
republican following, Theophile Braga is the 
perfection of unclouded and shining wisdom. 
The defect of this temperament, the French 
daily fears, is incapacity to stimulate anybody 
emotionally and Braga shows that defect. He 
writes for freedom, but sheds no tears for 
the goddess. 

Long, lean and bony, Braga exemplifies in 
a rigidity of attitude, says the Figaro, a cer- 
tain rigidity of principle which opponents at- 
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tribute to his doctrinaire cast of mind. Hay. 
ing gone from poetry to philosophy, his con- 
versation is replete with a sort of jargon 
unintelligible to the multitude, yet delightful 
to listen to. He is the apostle of Comte to 
the Portuguese. He was at one time a de- 
voted adherent of Hegel, but now he con- 
cludes that the Teutonic genius is alien to 
the excessive Latinism of the Portuguese 
temperament. His Utopia is a world ruled 
by philosophers. The test of truth is beauty 
and beauty is poetry. Yet is Braga no pagan. 
The failure of the world to attain to poetical 
conceptions of life he ascribes to the poets of 
passion. They have made the ideal life seem 
a return to paganism. This error is as great 
in its way as that of the priests, who, Braga 
thinks, have made the religious life hideous. 
“All the emotions which the battle of life has 
brought me,” to quote Braga himself on this 
point, “have provided me with the material 
for a vast esthetic construction.” It 
theory of the poetical conduct of life. He 
himself lives the most poetical of lives. 

From the day of his birth at Ponta Delgada 
in the Azores until he had reached the age of 
eighteen, Theophile Brava lived in an en- 
vironment hostile to his temperament. He 
has recorded that circumstance himself in the 
course of many studies of his favorite authors 
which make very much such reading as “My 
Literary Passions” from the pen of our own 
William Dean Howells. Braga’s father was 
not, as some despatches say, a physician, but 
an artillery officer who presided over a school 
of naval science and mathematics. The son 
was destined for the navy, but the mere sug- 
gestion, he confesses, sickened him. When 
he was in his teens he made up his mind to 
go to the United States, a fact which pro- 
foundly incensed his martinet of a father. 
Theophile was summoned to the paternal 
presence and ordered to abandon poetry for 
ever by way of preparation for Coimbra, the 
great Portuguese university. The boy hai 
set his heart upon an American career, how- 
ever, the Gaulois says, and for many days 
after receiving the paternal ultimatum he 
could neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep. He 
was carried aboard the steamer that took him 
to Portugal. He landed in a high fever. His 
father vowed that Theophile should not be- 
come an American. 

Coimbra was to Theophile Braga, to us 
his own phrase, “one long martyrdom withow 
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the martyr’s crown.” This was the experiences 


that made him a republican. In the very 
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month and year that witnessed the first battle 
of Bull Run in this country, the future Portu- 
suese president installed himself at Coimbra, 
the famous university town that could then 
be reached only on horseback or by coach— 
unless one had to walk. The students dwelt 
in absolute isolation from the world. The 
railroad had not penetrated to these academic 
sroves. “It was with the utmost difficulty 
that I could find myself,” says Braga in one 
autobiographical revelation which we quote 
from the Paris Gaulois, “in a world so made 
up of turbulence, among those two thousand 
students, in that atmosphere of the middle 
ages, hemmed in by such dogmatic teachers, 
basing their scientific credit upon the voice of 
ecclesiastical authority, upon their right to 
refuse diplomas for any reason or none.” 
Coimbra was to Braga, he says, “an intellec- 
tual quarantine against all modern ideas.” Yet 
this was freedom after the stern piety of the 
paternal home, where dogmatic theology was 
instilled by corporal chastisement. 

In no very long time it became apparent to 
the instructors of young Braga that he would 
turn out badly. His father’s affairs had cer- 
tainly turaed out badly. The lad was without 
fnancial resources. He lived upon crusts with 
alittle wine. His one recreation, apart from 
stealthy perusal of French philosophical writ- 
es and poets, was study of the progress of 
the military campaign in America. The long 
agony of McClellan outside Washington, the 
campaign in Virginia, the rise of Stonewall 
Jackson on the Confederate side, the slow 
evolution of Grant as the hope of the federals 
—these details he pored over in the special 
aticles from the theater of war that filtered 
into the French papers. Side by side with 
this study went that of the French poets of 
revolt and the French masters of thought. 
The problem of existence, he says himself, 
‘imposed a special seriousness,” but he “over- 
tame that by contemplation of the truths of 
philosophy.” Nevertheless, he was dominated 
by a sensitiveness of disposition that made 
comradeship impossible. He shunned his fel- 
lw students. His extreme poverty made that 
course no less necessary from the circum- 
tance that he had no clothes to wear. He 
had spent all his money for books. 

Poetry was the sole available mode of ex- 
pressing himself. He took to it in his early 
youth, Braga confesses, “as a neurotic takes 
to opium.” He reveled in “mirages of the 
soul.” He dwelt in “a poetical condition” 


va Which he defines as the true course of happi- 
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ness. To be happy, Braga insists, man must 
“poetize.” He may not produce imperishable 
verse, but he must contemplate the world with 
a poetical eye. The bane of existence is the 
tendency to reduce all experience to terms of 
prose and reality. The solution of the prob- 
lem of life for the individual is to elevate 
all the aspects of life into a poetry of life. 
Poetry is not alone a matter of the message 
done into rhythmical lines. It is a thing of 
action, of thought and of reflection. Braga, 
as he interprets himself, is a poet who lives 
poetry instead of merely writing it. ‘Nothing 
disgusted me so much,” he says, “as the con- 
templation of poetry in the light of an art or 
of an artistic frivolity, an inoffensive pastime, 
as Lamartine and Heine have dared to define 
it.” Poetry is really a religion and man must 
live it or die. Man must ask himself not if 
a deed be wise or great, but “Is it poetical?” 
That the Greeks did always. For this reason 
alone did Hellenic civilization develop in a 
fashion unlike anything witnessed on _ this 
earth before or since—‘“the unique and un- 
paralleled product of the most gifted nation 
the world has ever seen.” Modern man has 
lost the capacity to live poetically. The career 
of Theophile Braga has been one long struggle 
to rediscover it. 

The impeccable dignity of his behavior on 
all occasions and the unfailing benevolence 
of his character rescue Braga from the ridi- 
cule his teaching and his mode of life might 
otherwise bring upon him, says the Figaro. 
He has always been poor. Early in his wed- 
ded life he lost the mother of his children, 
a beautiful Portuguese, who left him the beau- 
tiful young daughters who remain, one biog- 
rapher of Braga tells us, “the sole suggestions 
of luxury in a Spartan home.” The father 
of these children has not succeeded in making 
them abstemious or even philosophical. But 
they love him with the fondest devotion. They 
insist upon regulating his diet and upon choos- 
ing his clothes. When a coat has begun to 
shine upon his back they burn it lest he per- 
sist in wearing the shabby thing. They steal 
his plain black neckties and substitute colored 
ribbons. 

Braga has been likened by one of his most 
enthusiastic admirers to a certain Portuguese 
plant of which the stem is exceedingly short 
and slender, but of which the roots prolong 
themselves into the soil to incredible depths. 
This feeling for everything Portuguese mani- 
fests itself in all that Braga has given to the 
world. The fact explains the somewhat nar- 
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row range of his literary fame. His themes 
have been suggested mainly by the literary 
history of Portugal, by the conquests she has 
made in the colonial field, by the careers of 
her great men. Only in “A Vision of the 
Times,” a poem stated by critics to show 
Hugo’s influence, does Braga strive to formu- 
late his poetical philosophy for the general 
world. He describes it himself as “a psy- 
chological co-ordination,” with the aid of 
philosophy, of all man’s thought from the 
earliest period to our own day. Precisely as 
all poets have in reality combined to write 
but a single great poem, the thinkers of the 
world have from the beginning of time built 
up but one idea. It is the business of Braga 
to ascertain what this idea is and he suspects 
it to be nothing more than that we must live 
poetically—make life beautiful. 

Once it is realized that the republican agita- 
tion throughout Portugal has long been a mob 
of schoolboys and that Braga teaches that 
mob, says the Paris Débats, we shall grasp 
without difficulty the meaning of the provi- 
sional president’s position. He has won over 
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the hearts of his followers the ascendancy 
that the virtuous preceptor will invariably 
acquire. Just as some men are by instinct 
martinets, just as others—at any rate among 
the Latin nations—are by instinct priests, 
Braga is by instinct a teacher. He is not the 
bookish pedant who imparts a vague and 
meaningless formula under the name of phi- 
losophy. He makes the dry bones of his 
themes live and breathe. There is a mystical 
something in his heart which imparts his en- 
thusiasms to his pupils. “Nevertheless, one 
can not risk a prediction of his future. Braga 
may go down, as other dreamers have gone 
down before him, but he will descend into 
obscurity nobly.” In his nature, according to 
this admiring authority, there has never been 
the petty personal ambition. He had his 
greatness thrust upon him. In the post of 
power he will not unduly exalt himself, and 
should it be the destiny of the Portuguese re- 
public to disappear as suddenly as it emerged, 
Braga, we read, will retire in philosophical 
unconcern to the study of his beloved Comte 
and the society of his adoring daughters. 


THE NEW KING OF SIAM 


S the only remaining independent 
sovereign of a purely Buddhist land, 
his high Majesty, Chowfa Maha 
Vajiravudh, who has just succeeded 

to the throne of Siam, is the object of 
the worshipful deference of millions of Asiat- 
ics. Not even the ruler of Japan bears title 
more glorious, nor can his divine attributes 
be forfeited through the medium of any such 
humiliation as was so recently inflicted upon 
the Dalai Lama of Tibet. His Siamese Maj- 
esty enjoys a sovereignty that remains terri- 
torial over the fertile valley of the Me-nam, 
but is indisputably spiritual in the sanctions 
it possesses for the pious. “Most divine mas- 
ter of immortal souls,” to quote one designa- 
tion in his excessively long official title, the 
young King of Siam—to be crowned with a 
hundred and one goiden diadems—is to the 
faithful “sovereign god of the nine kinds of 
gods.” In personal appearance the sovereign 
is less awe-inspiring than these titles. Short, 
inclined to chubbiness, olive of complexion 
and possessed of a pair of eyes that twinkle 
with humor, according to the London Mail, 
his Majesty suggests a being of the artistic 
temperament. 

His essential characteristics are certainly 





those of the artistic temperament. For a 
Buddhist sovereign, his training has been para- 
doxical. He got his education in England, 
where the newspapers know him well and love 
him hugely. His biography reads like that of 
the eldest son of some peer of Great Britain, 
suggesting, indeed, anything but the Orient. 
Years spent as a cadet at Sandhurst made 
him—for a Siamese—wonderfully like the av- 
erage English army officer in personal habits 
and in point of view. To be sure, he boasted 
not so long ago that “in spite of his fifteen 
years in Europe he would return to Siam more 
Siamese, if possible, than when he left it,” 
but he has, for all that, achieved many civil- 
ized feats. For example, he wrote, in a portly 
volume, a history of “The War of the Polish 
Succession.” He went to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and won a degree there. He founded 
in England a club of undergraduates called 
“The Cosmopolitans,” of which, says the Lon- 
don News, “he proved the soul.” He wrote a 
little play under the pseudonym of Carlton 
H. Terriss, which a London publishing house 
gave to the world and which was widely read 
if not for its own sake at any rate for the 
author’s. The wonderful youth who has just 
become King of Siam found time also to 
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cultivate other light arts, we read in the 
same British daily. He was not only a great 
patron of the drama, taking keen interest in 
private theatricals as author, actor and stage 


manager. He painted pictures and wrote 
verse. 
For many a month to come, this bright 


Oriental, who is not yet thirty, will dwell 
immured within the three encircling walls 
which protect the royal palace at Bangkok 
and its multitude of attendant edifices, stables, 
outhouses, pagodas and elephant yards. The 
palace itself, within which his Majesty must 
apply himself for weeks to come to the un- 
remitting exercise of piety, is an enormous 
structure, erected in the fashion consecrated 
to royalty in that part of the world. Widely 
extended facades of pillars, verandas and gal- 
lerics on either side of a huge double stair- 
case leading to an advanced court flanked by 
a pair of high pavilions must be penetrated 
by those Oxford friends of the King’s whom 
he has so freely asked to Bangkok. Once in- 
side the palace, the usual Oriental medley of 
furniture and ornament from east and west 
alike attests the peculiarities of the late sov- 
ereign’s taste. There will be little of this 
confusion in a short time, predict the British 
dailies. The new King of Siam has absorbed 
his western culture to better purpose. He 
reals the great periodicals of Europe in 
French, English, German and Italian. He 
knows good music when he hears it. His late 
father preferred the phonograph. The present 
ruler of the land plays his own piano. 

While it might seem like flattery to aver that 
the Siamese potentate is a genius, observes 
the Paris Figaro, it is nevertheless beyond 
dispute that “he is the ablest ruler of any 
Asiatic land.” He inherits the marked capac- 
ity he has shown in so many directions. The 
first King of Siam of the present dynasty, 
says Frederick Verney of the British diplo- 
matic service—who was long at the legation 
in Bangkok—was a successful soldier who in 
the eighteenth century repelled a formidable 
Burmese invasion, restoring his country’s free- 
dom and independence after a long and severe 
struggle. “One of the King’s immediate pre- 
decessors was a remarkably successful student 
of languages, ancient and modern, eastern and 
western. Another was a skilled mathemati- 
cian. The King who so lately passed away 
had a knowledge of English literature and a 
conversational fluency in English which aston- 
ished most Englishmen who came in contact 
with him.” In no respect is the sovereign 





His Majesty Chowfa Maha Vajiravudh won admiration 
in England for the cleverness of the play he wrote and 
which was performed at Oxford. His volume of verse 
may, it seems, soon make its appearance. His Majesty 
is a clever water color artist. He speaks Erglish with 
great fluency, as well as German, French, Italian, Siam- 
ese, Japanese and Chinese. His favorite American author 
is Mark Twain. 
now reigning behind the standard set for him 
by his ancestors. He has the personal charm 
for which his grandfather was famed to- 
gether with the keenness of perception, the 
subtlety of humor and the breadth of mind 
which distinguished his late father. 

Those whose personal acquaintance with the 
Siamese potentate is most intimate insist that 
had not a freak of destiny set him upon dn 
Oriental throne, he would have made his for- 
tune as a comic actor. He is, the London 
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News thinks, a comedian born. The incon- 
ceivable drollery of his facial expression never 
failed to make a hit with the audiences of 
young people who so often saw him act at 
Oxford. He was generally to be found at 
one of the London theaters during his stays 
in that metropolis. His facility in imitating 
the voice, the manner and the gestures of 
anyone he has studied for even the briefest 
period is deemed miraculous. He has a round, 
musical voice to which he can impart any 
intonation. He can roll all about the stage 
in paroxysms of inimitable grief or laughter. 
His short, stout, but well-set-up figure and the 
slight swagger in his walk might have been 
envied, our authority thinks, by the elder 
Coquelin himself. So clever was he in make- 
up that on more than one occasion he con- 
cealed his identity from his audience for a 
whole act. The dancing of a jig and the 
singing of a comic song pleased him as 
mightily as it pleased the spectators. 

Civilized as is the new King of Siam in our 
western sense, there is not the least likeli- 
hood, the Figaro says, that he will risk his 
throne, as did the Sultan of Morocco, by in- 
novations shocking to the pious native mind. 
His Majesty can be trusted to seat himself for 
purposes of audience upon that gilded seat, 
much like the familiar lion throne of Mandalay, 
which his late father adorned with such sedate 
gravity. For the young ruler of Buddhist 
Siam is informed in every fiber of his being 
with the national faith. He has made a careful 
study of its theology. He adheres with the 
same fidelity to its dogma as the Amir of Af- 
ghanistan displays in the practice of Moham- 
medanism. A monarch who trifled with the 
teachings of the national religion would not 
be tolerated in Siam for a moment. Bud- 
dhism has in practice long ceased to sway 
state policy, but there is no doubt, says the 
French daily, that the monarch’s position as 
the only royal head among the millions of 
southern Asiatic Buddhists endows him with a 
sanctity which he could not lay aside if he 
would. He will fast and pray and keep the 
holy seasons with unaffected zeal. There 
seems not even a tinge of heterodoxy in him. 

As regards taste in personal beauty, the 
young King of Siam remains as Oriental as 
when he was born. His preference for fem- 
inine types of the short and plump variety 
amused a French sculptor whose studio he 
visited during one of his many tours on the 
continent.. His Majesty professed himself un- 
able to comprehend the admiration inspired in 
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the western mind by the figure of the Medi- 
cean Venus or even the Venus de Milo. 
Women, to be lovely, according to him, should 
be short—say four feet high—and the fatter 
they are the more exquisite is the appeal to 
the esthetic instinct. The young King, who, 
besides painting and poetizing upon occasion, 
can model fairly well, shaped a statue in ac- 
cordance with his theory. It remains in the 
Paris studio still, says the Figaro. The figure is 
grotesquely fat and squat and awkward with 
immensely long arms. His Majesty is an in- 
tense admirer of large hands which, as he 
believes, demonstrates intelligence and amia- 
bility in their possessor. Another esthetic 
preference of his is for trowsers upon the 
feminine form. Skirts, he contends, are hide- 
ous and no woman of taste should consent to 
wear them. His mother wears trowsers. 

Few princes have inspired such enthusiasm 
among other princes. The late King Oscar 
of Sweden was especially friendly to the 
young man who reigns in Siam. “This Ori- 
ental gentleman and scholar,” the late Swedish 
monarch is quoted as having said, “is an art- 
ist as well as a statesman. I believe he will 
make his country a great empire.” Some- 
thing to the same effect was said by former 
President Loubet, of France, who entertained 
the youth in the Elysée on more than one oc- 
casion. “If there is a God,” he remarked to 
the whilom ruler of the third republic, “he 
must be French.” “That,” replied the Presi- 
dent, “is a most delicate compliment to my 
nation.” “It is also,” replied the Siamese, “a 
very nice thing to say of God.” Pious as is 
this enlightened potentate, he can, when in- 
spired, be witty at the expense of the super- 
stitions of the Orient. He read a paper on 
the sacred elephant at Oxford in which the 
drolleries for which he is so beloved were 
afforded full scope. He imitated the walk of 
that quadruped with a positively side-splitting 
effect upon all spectators. His Majesty can 
squawk like a parrot, howl like a tiger and 
scream like an English lady in effects so life- 
like that the mere announcement of his ap- 
pearance at any social function while he lived 
in England brought on a “crush.” 

To serious business the King applies him- 
self with all the energy he exploits in exer- 
cising his histrionic powers. There is not 4 
pupil at Sandhurst, the London Mail verily 
believes, who could show a finer record for 
proficiency in acquiring the art of war. He 
longed to serve in the Boer War, but that the 
British government would not hear of it. 
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Science and Discovery 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE OF 


THE INTERIOR 


DD as it must seem, it is to mathe- 
maticians and not to geologists that 
the world is mainly indebted for its 
knowledge of the interior of the 


fearth, if we may trust the inferences of that 


well known geologist, Sir Thomas H. Hol- 
land, now professor of mineralogy at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, and chiefly celebrated 
for his labors in the geological survey of 
India. To be sure, says Sir Thomas, geolo- 
gists have told us something of the subject, 
but their information does not refer to a 
region extending below about one two hun- 
dredths of the terrestrial radius. It is the 
mathematicians who have provided us with 
the data, and this they have been enabled to 
do, owing to the factors in the problem—the 
possible permutation and combination of the 
hree physical states of matter, solid, liquid 
and gaseous. 

Since the days of Laplace, observed Sir 
homas in his recent lecture before a body 
of British scientists, all physicists have been 
‘nade to swallow” the idea of a solar system 
formed by the cooling and condensation of a 
spheroidal gaseous nebula. “All except those 
peolorists who have vainly searched for traces 
of the primeval crust have been happy in this 
belief.” Lately some American geologists and 
pstronomers have “combined to form the solar 
ystem by the aggregation of innumerable 
small bodies, called planetesimals, which grad- 
ally gathered into knots.” Thus the earth 
pew slowly by accretion from quite a small 
body, and even now, altho the process has 
early stopped, it receives much meteoric mat- 
er from outside. 

But has this recent theorizing any basis in 
act? Sir Thomas seems both dubious and 
mused in the face of such hypotheses. “With 
hese recent additions to the varied array of 
heories about the physical condition of the 
rth and its genealogy, the scientific world 
began to settle down again into serenity, com- 
orted by the feeling that at any rate all agree 
n the fact that the earth is now a gradually 
ooling body with many millions of years be- 
hind it.” Then came the discovery of radium. 
With the discovery of radium the world had 
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its first assurance that geologists were right 
in claiming a long past, to be followed by a 
longer future than the most optimistic philoso- 
pher had dared to predict, with our appar- 
ently limited store of terrestrial heat. 


“Now, however, Professor Joly warns us that if 
the central parts of the globe contain anything 
near the quantity of radium found near the sur- 
face we may even be going in the other direction, 
and that, instead of peaceful cooling our .de- 
scendants may have to face a catastrophic heat- 
ing; the now inconspicuous little body known as 
the earth may indeed become famous through the 
universe as a new star. 

“So far as the center of the earth is concerned, 
the nearest approach to actual observation is due 
to recent developments of seismology. With re- 
gard to problems nearer the crust, among the 
most promising results recently obtained are 
those which show the local variations in gravity. 
The remarkable work recently done in India, 
more especially by Colonel Burrard, has a direct 
bearing on geological problems regarding the 
state of affairs immediately below the surface. 
It has now been shown that under the Himalayas 
there is a deficiency of gravity. The deficiency 
of gravity under the Outer Himalayas is about 
equivalent to 3,500 ft. thick of solid rock; hence 
at stations 8,000 ft. above sea-level there must be 
a mass of rock some 4,500 ft. high, maintained by 
the rigidity of the earth’s crust. But at the foot 
of the mountain range almost the same deficiency 
of gravity occurs, and it is towards this lighter 
area that the rocks are being thrust from the 
north. Further to the south, on the alluvial plains 
of the Ganges, there is found to be a band of 
high gravity parallel to the Himalayan range, and 
this presumably indicates the existence some 
thirty miles below the surface of a band or ridge 
of heavy basic rock. This heavy ridge, of which 
no other signs appear at the surface, deflects the 
plumb-line from its normal vertical position, and 
counteracts the attraction of the Himalayan mass 
at stations between it and the mountains. It was 
because the earlier observations (made between 
this unsuspected heavy band and the Himalayas) 
showed the mountains to have a small attraction 
that Pratt assumed the higher hills to be com- 
pensated by deficient or light material below. 

“The geological history of the area gives a clue 
to the nature of this mysterious subterranean 
ridge. For geological ages before the Himalayas 
began to rise there was a great continent stretch- 
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ing away to the south from India to Africa, and 
an ocean then stretched across Europe and Cen- 
tral Asia, with its southern shore near the present 
line of Himalayan snowy peaks. For ages mate- 
rial was carried away by the rivers from this 
continent, and was deposited near the southern 
shore of the great Eurasian ocean. Thus the 
continent gradually became unloaded while the 
Ocean bed near by was correspondingly weighted 
Cown; there was a gradual sagging down of the 
crust towards the north, with a stretching of the 
rocks on the continent. The evidence of stretch- 
ing is now preserved, as great fissures running 
roughly east and west and of all ages, varying 
from Lower Paleozoic times on to the end of the 
Mesozoic era, when apparently the strain had 
reached its limit, and the molten basaltic magma 
lying below welled out and flooded the country 
for over 200,000 square miles. Besides the masses 
of lava which flooded the surface the subter- 
ranean fissures were injected with the basic 
magma, many of which have since been laid bare 
by erosion, while greater masses consolidated be- 
low are still concealed. It is probably these that 
lie below ground, between the lava flows and the 
foot of the Himalayas, which now disturb the 
plumb-line by their high gravity. 

“Soon after this catastrophe cccurred, the 
enormous masses of sediment which had accumu- 
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lated in the great Eurasian ocean, having reached 
a depth sufficient with their store of radium to 
become softened, were buckled up to form the 
great plateau of Tibet. By the action of greg 
thrusts from the north these are now being 
pushed over on to the plains of India, folding over 
like breakers on the sea-shore.” 


Summing up the subject in the light of re 
cent contributions to our knowledge of the 
earth’s interior, Sir Thomas declared it an 
impressive fact that geology, which so con 
fidently predicted the cooling of our glob 
when science was in its purely theoretical 
stage in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
had to revert to primitive religious concep 
tions in its revised point of view of the des 
tiny of our sphere. The Biblical prediction 
of a vast conflagration in which the world is 
to be consumed turns out to be more soundly 
astro-physical than any notions current when 
Lord Kelvin wrote his notions on the subject. 
One thing remains tolerably certain—the 
earth, while possibly a globe with a solid crust, 
a liquid substratum and a gaseous core, is 
not finally demonstrated as such. The popular 
belief on this point errs. 





THE DISCOVERY OF A NEW PYGMY RACE 


ETAILS of the recent discovery, by 
1) British explorers, of a new pygmy 
race in New Guinea, in what is de- 

scribed by The Geographical Journal 

as the largest unknown area on the earth’s 
surface, are just mow creating a sensation 
among anthropologists. The names best 
known in connection with this expedition, our 
contemporary informs us, are those of Cap- 
tain C. G. Rawling, Doctor Eric Marshall, of 
the Shackleton expedition, and Doctor A. F. 
Wollaston, of the British Museum. The pres- 
ent expedition is led by the well known orni- 
thologist, Professor Goodfellow, and has long 
been working in British New Guinea. “The 
Dutch authorities at Batavia have been ex- 
tending every courtesy to the enterprise. The 
country of almost impenetrable bush has 
proved so difficult and the climate and other 
physical conditions have been so severe that 
after several months in the land the explorers 
have been: able to reach an altitude of barely 
two thousand feet sixty miles inland, altho 
their objective is a peak 17,800 feet high in 


the Snow Mountains.” Meanwhile news has 
come of great activity on the part of Dutch 
explorers. The famous geographer of the 
Netherlands, Professor Lorentz, has got to 
Wilhelmina Peak, 15,800 feet high, along the 
same range which is the goal of the British 
party. 
explorers are still in the field. 

The expedition landed at the mouth of the 
Mimika Rha, says the official report to the 
Natural History Museum (London). The 
stream referred to is on the south coast of 
Dutch New Guinea. Some time beforehand 
the explorers saw in the distance their objet 
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tinctly visible, “range beyond range of knife 
edged ridges covered for thousands of fe 
with dense forest.” The first meeting with 
the new race of mountain dwarfs is thus d 
scribed: 


“Captain Rawling was making a short trip int 
the mountains. 
puans the leading man gave a yell and dashet 
ahead. There were visions of pig, but the qua 
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turned out to be two hill-men, who, after a long 
chase through the jungle, were caught. They 
were dreadfully frightened, but their faces as- 
sumed a more or less calm expression when their 
bags and spears had been returned to them and 
they were presented with some beads. Captain 
Rawling then offered them a cigaret, but nothing 
would induce them to smoke it. Doubtless they 
thought it was poisoned. They were naked, ex- 
cept for a grass helmet, a bag and a tiny strip 
round the waist. They were 4 feet 3 inches and 
4 feet 6 inches in height respectively, dwarfs in 
fact. 

“A few days after, when entering the hills, 
Captain Rawling spotted two more fording the 
river below and a quarter of a mile away. The 
men accompanying the explorer crouched like 
cats, and, taking to the torrent, gave chase. The 
river made too much noise for the hill-men to 
hear their pursuers until they were cut off. The 
dwarfs fought valiantly nevertheless, but were at 
latt dragged to the shore. They, too, were in 
great terror. Everything has been taken from 
them by the Papuans and their goods dispersed. 
Captain Rawling made his men give everything 
back, much to their surprise. Then he noticed 
that the strangers were very short, though excel- 
lently built. On being measured they were found 
to be 4 feet 2 inches and 4 feet 4 inches, so it 
looks as if all these people actually belong to a 
tribe of dwarfs similar to those of Central Africa, 
but good-looking and well-proportioned.” 


Of the character of these mysterious beings 
one explorer in the party gives a pessimistic 
account 


“They are a vile lot, for they won’t work. The 
women work like slaves, while the men just loaf 
around or lie about waiting for the women to find 
and cook the food. Very few go quite naked; all 
wear a narrow piece of beaten bark. The wom- 
ien’s costume consists of a small strip of bark. 
The latter are very friendly, too much so, and at 
the permanent camp a paling had to be put up to 
keep them out. This, however, does not work 
ilong the river bank, for they wade through. 
The women are a bold lot. The cinematograph 
has been at work, and the ladies thoroly enjoyed 
It is curious how little 
these people fear us; they trust us in everything. 
The one thing they don’t like is to have the 
lectric torch turned on them. The village of 
CTipue (the new camp further up the Mimika) 

m°ow knows prosperity and sudden wealth. The 
people are better mannered and have rebuilt their 
village, copying the architecture of our store 
uses. 

“It is difficult to make out whether these geople 
ere cannibals or not. Heads of the enemy slain 
n battle are kept strung from the ceiling of their 
Ouses, but it is impossible to say whether the 
bodies have been devoured.” 
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A very interesting question in connection 
with the significance and origin of these pyg- 
mies, writes the distinguished Sir Ray Lan- 
kester in the London Telegraph, is “Why is 
any race thus smaller than another?” Every 
species among the higher animals has its 
standard size from which only in the rarest 
cases are there departures. That is in itself 
a curious fact. How was the standard size 
determined and how is it maintained? The 
whole question lies there. At first sight it 
seems simple to account for pygmies. They 
are the result of insufficient nourishment. 
That explanation does not, however, Sir Ray 
Lankester says, meet the case really. The 
African and Asiatic pygmies are just as well 
nourished as are most normally sized human 
beings. Also, if we look a little further, we 
find that the women of every race are smaller 
than the men on an average and sometimes 
very much smaller. That is not because they 
are ill nourished as compared with the men. 


“Some writers have supposed that small lim- 
ited areas, such as small islands, favor the pro- 
duction of small races by some mysterious law 
of appropriateness similar to that which lays 
down the ‘who drives fat oxen should himself 
be fat.’ The pygmy buffalo of the island of 
Celebes, the Anot, is cited as an instance, and the 
pygmy men of the Andaman Islands as another. 
But there are plenty of facts which would lead 
to an exactly opposite conclusion. Gigantic tor- 
toises are found in the Galapagos Islands and in 
the minute islands of the Indian Ocean, and never 
on the big continents. Gigantic birds bigger than 
ostriches abounded in the islands of New Zea- 
land and Madagascar. Some of the tallest races 
of men are found in the Pacific islands, whilst 
the tallest European population is that of the 
north of the island called Great Britain. Prob- 
aoly the real relation of islands to the matter is 
that owing to their isolation and freedom from 
the general competition of the vast variety of 
living things in continental areas, they offer un- 
occupied territory in which either exceptionally 
small or exceptionally big races may flourish—if 
once they reach the island shelter, or are by 
variation produced there—without competitive in- 
terference. An important consideration in regard 
to the formation and segregation of a human 
variety or race is that mankind shows a tendency 
to segregate in groups, like with like. To an im- 
portant extent this is true also of animals, but in 
man it acquires a special dominance, owing to the 
greater activity in him of psychical or mental in- 
fluences in all his proceedings. The ‘cagots’ of 
mid-France are the descendants of former leper 
families. They remain separated from the rest 
of the population.” 
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THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE WITH INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


EFINED in the lay press as the most 
cruel as well as the most insidious 
and mysterious scourge of child- 
hood, infantile paralysis has in- 

creased in this country so unprecedently of 
late that, if reports be true, every properly 
equipped medical institution in the United 
States and Europe is at work devising a check 
to the evil. It is known in the medical press 
as “poliomyelitis.” One of the highest au- 
thorities on the subject is Dr. Simon Flexner 
of the Rockefeller Institute, whose studies of 
the scourge in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Chicago) have attract- 
ed international attention. A quite healthy 
baby is turned into a helpless cripple over- 
night by the disease, which is baffling the most 
exquisite expert skill in therapeutics and is 
spreading, reports indicate, from one end of 
the land to another. 

Epidemic poliomyelitis, to give Dr. Simon 
Flexner’s own words in the journal just 
named, has within three years become a com- 
mon and widely distributed disease in the 
United States. Prior to that time the epidemic 
disease occurred rarely only in this country. 
Since 1907 it has prevailed from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Perhaps a few States have es- 
caped its ravages. Judging from the frag- 
mentary reports which have come to Dr. Flex- 
ner’s attention, it would seem as tho the south- 
ern states have escaped wholly or in part. 
This apparent discrepancy, however, may re- 
sult from failure either to recognize the na- 
ture of the epidemic disease or to report upon 
it. To cite Doctor Flexner’s article: 


“It is significant in respect to this point that 
within the period mentioned epidemic poliomyeli- 
tis has prevailed in Cuba. Before 1907, epidemic 
poliomyelitis had been becoming more frequent 


in northern Europe, and particularly, so far as - 


reports indicate, in Scandinavia. Beginning in 
1907 or thereabout a pandemic of the disease 
arose. The United States, Austria, Germany and 
latterly France have certainly participated in the 
epidemic outbreaks. Whether still other coun- 
tries have been similarly visited I cannot say, but 
it is highly probable that they have. 

“It is a matter of significance that the original 
foci of the epidemic disease in the United States, 
occurring in the summer of 1907, were among 
the Atlantic seaboard, and that the two centers of 
population most seriously affected were about 
Greater New York and Boston. The particular 
point of importance in this regard arises from the 


fact that those two centers of population receive 
first and in most concentrated way the immigrant 
population from northern and eastern Europe 
Since, moreover, the best established endemic 
focus of epidemic poliomyelitis recorded in the 
last decade or two has been the countries of 
Scandinavia, the further fact becomes significant 
that the second large isolated outbreak of the dis- 
ease in this country occurred in that part of the 
middle west, namely about Minnesota, which re- 
ceives a large influx of immigrant population 
from Norway and Sweden. 

“The studies especially devoted to the question 
of the mode of spread of poliomyelitis, which 
have been conducted vith unusual energy and 
perspicacity in the last few years, would seem t 
have rendered contagion highly probable. If the 
views respecting the manner of the transfer of 
the contagion put forward with good reason 
should become established, the explanation of the 
extension of the epidemic centers of poliomyeli- 
tis from northern Europe to America will have 
become obvious. The data collected in Scandi- 
navia indicate that the contagion can be carried 
by intermediate persons from the stricken to the 
healthy, and from patients not’ frankly paralyzed 
but suffering with slight or so-called abortive at- 
tacks of the disease. Moreover, the incubation 
period of the disease would appear to vary within 
considerable limits, being sometimes not more 
than two or three or four days in length and at 
other times as much as twenty days, the average 
being eight or ten days, and thus affording oppor. 
tunity for the transportation across the Atlantic 
Ocean of the incipiently infected. This particu 
lar problem would receive considerable illuminz- 
tion from facts which are ascertainable, such 3 
the number approximately of recently arrived im: 
migrants who developed poliomyelitis in this 
country since 1907. I am not aware that any 
effort has been made in the course of the severd 
recent extensive investigations of the epidemiol 
ogy of the affection to elucidate this importan 
point.” 


Reports of clinical cases make it seem tha 
at any rate, the onset of the disease is likely tf 


be insidious. Parents paying little heed 
slight spasms in their children—all ages up 
ten years appear subject to the contagion 
are in due time shocked by the slow witherin 
of limbs and the onset of a state which ! 
many instances is indistinguishable from phy 
ical helplessness. Then, when it is too lat 
the question of contagion is raised. On th 
last point Doctor Flexner remarks: 


“The idea of a contagion in respect to epidem 
poliomyelitis is not a new one, but appeared int 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST PATHOLOGISTS 
Doctor Simon Flexner, who is now director of the laboratories of the Rockefeller Ins 
has just completed a series of investigations into the probl 
Scourge may in due time be combated with success. 
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literature of more than a quarter of a century 
ago, and of late has been frequently invoked. 
The clinical course of the disease indicated an 
infectious origin, but up to very recent times no 
convincing knowledge concerning the nature of 
the agent causing epidemic poliomyelitis existed. 
Various bacteria, and especially certain cocci, 
have from time to time been isolated in cultures 
from fluids obtained by lumbar puncture from 
patients suffering from the epidemic disease, or 
from specimens of the central nervous system 
removed from victims at autopsy. These bac- 
teria did not conform to one species or group of 
micro-organisms, and did not suffice to set up 
poliomyelitis in animals. They can be accounted 
for more satisfactorily as contaminations or sec- 
ondarily invading bacteria than as a cause of the 
disease. The epidemic of 1909 in this country, 
in France and in Germany, led to a renewed 
study of the nature of the infection, in the course 
of which the more subtle and recent methods of 
bacteriology -were employed. These methods led 
almost simultaneously, in the United States by 
Dr. Lewis and myself and in France by Land- 
steiner and Levaditi, to the discovery that the 
infectious agent was an extremely minute micro- 
organism that readily passed through the pores 
of earthenware filters and constituted, therefore, 
an example of the so-called filterable viruses, of 
which at the present time several examples are 
known to cause infectious diseases in man and the 
lower animals. The filterable nature of the virus 
has now been confirmed wherever the subject 
has heen accurately investigated. On acquisition 
of the -1¢t of the nature of this virus, and of the 
further fact, on which the discovery of the nature 
of the virus actually depends, that both the higher 
and lower monkeys are subject to the experi- 
mental disease, rests the recent great advances 
which have been made in the investigation of epi- 
demic poliomyelitis.” 


Experiments with monkeys conducted with 
extreme care proved that the infantile paraly- 
sis could be transmitted from one patient to 
another. It is therefore among the infectious 
maladies. The disease, moreover, is caused by 
a most minute organism or germ, as the popu- 
lar phrase has come to be. Doctor Flexner 
himself says: 


“It is, so far as we can now judge, one of 
the most minute organisms known to cause dis- 
ease. This conclusion follows from the fact that 
*n aqueous suspension, such as is secured through 
preparing an emulsion of the spinal cord in dis- 
tilled water, it passes with great readiness and 
little or no loss of potency through the pores of 
the densest and finest porcelain filters, namely, 
the so-called Chamberland filter. It passes with 
even greater ease through the somewhat less 
dense Berkefeld filter. It is extremely doubtful 
whether the virus has actually been seen. On 
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staining film preparations of the filtrate with 
mordanting dyes, preparations are secured which 
under the highest powers of the microscope ex- 
hibit minute points, circular or slightly oval in 
form, which possibly, altho not certainly, repre- 
sent the stained parasite. When the filtrates are 
examined under the dark microscope, innumer- 
able bright dancing points, devoid of definite 
size and form, and not truly motile, can be dis- 
cerned. That these particles represent the micro- 
organism of poliomyelitis cannot be affirmed, 
since similar particles are present in filtrates ob- 
tained from nervous and other tissues which can 
be viewed also as consisting of simple protein 
matter. 

“The filtrates are highly potent. Quantities as 
small as one one-thousandth to one one-hun- 
dredth of a cubic centimeter suffice to cause 
paralysis in monkeys after the usual incubation 
period, when injected into the brain. The virus 
is highly resistant to external agencies and con- 
ditions. It withstands glycerination for weeks or 
months very much as the virus of vaccinia or 
rabies does. It withstands drying over caustic 
potash for weeks without any or marked reduc- 
tion in potency, showing a greater degree of re- 
sistance than the virus of rabies. It retains its 
virulence apparently unimpaired for weeks, on 
being kept constantly frozen at minus 2 to 4 C. 
It also withstands for a long time temperature 
slightly above the freezing point of water, in the 
course of which the nervous tissue containing 
the virus undergoes autolysis, and it has been 
shown to survive the growth of ordinary mould. 
On the other hand, it is readily injured by heat- 
ing, since temperature of 45 to 50 C. maintained 
for half an hour suffices to render the filtrate in- 
capable of causing paralysis. It is also readily 
destroyed by 1 per cent. solution of hydrogen 
peroxid, and by such simple disinfections as 
menthol. 

“That the virus is a living organism must be 
concluded from the fact that such minute quan- 
tities of it suffice to carry infection through an 
indefinite series of animals. We have propagated 
the virus now through twenty-five generations, 
representing twenty-five separate series of mon- 
keys, and as many removes from the original 
human material supplying it, and the activity of 
the virus for the monkeys has increased rather 
than diminished in the course, and as the result 
of the successive transplantations. Whether the 
virus has been or is to be cultivated outside of 
the body is still an undecided question.” 


Put into the simplest phraseology, the con- 
dition known as infantile paralysis is the result 
of the eating away by the organism or minute 
parasite of the contents of the spinal cord into 
which it makes its way. The spinal cord be- 
comes filled with blood and the sensory and 
motor cells, as they are called, become dis- 
organized and broken. 
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IS AVIATION A FAILURE? 


T is greatly to be regretted that an out- 
burst of such wild enthusiasm should 
have greeted so many recent successful 
flights with machines heavier than air, 

according to an expert in aeronautics who 
writes in London Knowledge. It is in the 
highest degree unlikely that the expectations 
of the lay public with regard to the new 
science will be realized, this authority says. 
The flying men assemble for their tournaments 
in different parts of the world. Spectacular 
dashes are made into the empyrean. Popular 
ignorance of the limitations set by science 
upon the art—it is not a science—of aviation 
grows into downright delusion. Many per- 
sons who ought to know better think that gen- 
uine advances have been made in the past few 
years because some newspaper in America, 
England, France or Germany awards a prize 
for some misleading ascent under artificial 
conditions that signify nothing. The imme- 
diate future of aviation will prove a reaction, 
we read further, against the whole idea of 
flight by aeroplanes. 

Even the great extension which has occurred 
during the past twelve months in the art of 
flying has scarcely resulted in the slight prog- 
ress which might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. True, the number of aviators has 
largely increased and records are constantly 
broken. The results, for all that, do not 
greatly exceed in. practical value, this disil- 
lusioned authority contends, those obtained by 
the brothers Wright when they first brought 
their machine before the public. The reason 
for the failure of aviation is very simple: 


“Flight had for many years been shown to be 
theoretically possible, but was impracticable owing 
to the lack of an engine combining lightness with 
the requisite power. The advent of the motor- 
car some ten years ago gave an impetus to the 
manufacturer of petrol engines, and the Wrights 
found no difficulty in providing their machine 
with suitable driving power. But their engine, 
altho far from perfect, was good enough to make 
improvemertt a matter of difficulty. Much in- 
genuity has been expended on aeroplane motors, 
and there are now in regular use several novel 
forms showing wide divergencies from the motor- 
car engine, which may be regarded as the parent 
type; but trustworthiness has, it seems, been sac- 
tificed to lightness, and before we see much ad- 
vance in the art of flight we must wait for a 
motor more sure than any at present in use. The 
mere breaking of records for speed, for height 
attained, or even for duration of flight, does not 





of necessity indicate any material progress, since 
there is no reason why a machine which can sus- 
tain its pilot and two passengers for nearly ten 
minutes—as was the case with M. Farman at 
Rheims—should not carry its pilot alone for an 
indefinite period, provided that the engine does 
not fail, the place of passengers being taken by 
an equivalent weight of petrol. Hitherto nobody 
has succeeded in remaining in the air for much 
over three hours (aboard an aeroplane) and altho 
this is a wonderful achievement in itself, it can 
scarcely be held to justify the expectation that 
flight is destined shortly to become a common 
method of locomotion. 

“Undoubtedly we have stil] much to learn with 
regard to the action of air currents upon different 
surfaces, altho this branch of the science has, per- 
haps, like the motor, reached a point at which 
further progress seems for the present a matter 
of difficulty. The old theories and formule have 
been shown to be inaccurate, and the new data 
are in process of classification; but already the 
lines of a flying machine can be worked out like 
those of a racing yacht, and it is unlikely that 
great improvements will result in the immediate 
future from modifications in design. The differ- 
ence in the results obtained by monoplanes and 
biplanes, for example, is not as yet sufficient to 
allow of a decision as to which type will ulti- 
mately prevail; each has its firm adherents.” 


Attention is devoted to shortening the run 
required for rising, since at present most aero- 
planes would be incapable of re-starting if 
compelled, by a failure of the engine, to de- 
scend in a field of average size. The Wrights, 
by using a mechanical impulse in addition to 
the thrust of their propellers, manage to leave 
the ground after a run of a few yards only; 
but a machine using its propellers alone may 
require a stretch of several hundred yards of 
smooth ground in which to gather speed be- 
fore rising. The various forms of direct-lift 
machines—ornithopters, helicopters and _ so 
forth—whether raised by screws or by flapping 
wings, are not at present showing signs of 
seriously competing with the aeroplanes. 

As regards the greatest ambition of the de- 
signer, the provision of automatic stability 
which shall relieve the pilot of all care in the 
balance of his machine and allow him to de- 
vote his whole time to steering, nursing his 
engine ard observing the country, it is im- 
possible to say what we may expect. Hopes 
are expressed that we may shortly discover 
the secret. Such a consummation would at 
once allow flight to become a practical means 
of locomotion. 
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WHY MURDERERS ARE PLEASANT PEOPLE 


T is a common superstition, revived at 
every famous trial, that the murderer in 
aspect and character should conform 
accurately with a conventional form of 

savagery, observes The British Medical Jour- 
nal, in the course of a study of the psychology 
of murder. The public, it says, which takes 
an increasing interest in the melodrama of life 
and death, is disappointed at each tragedy be- 
cause the criminal does not bear upon his fore- 
head the brand of Cain. Yet a little knowl- 
edge, adds our London authority, a more vivid 
memory of the past, might convince the least 
imaginative that the murderer in his hours of 
ease is most often a kindly, amiable and sympa- 
thetic gentleman, as long as his will, at once 
violent and infirm, be not thwarted. 

Evidence afforded by the record of murder 
trials is uniform, our contemporary thinks, and 
irresistible on this point. Turn to whatever 
period you will, there is the same tale to tell. 
The motive and the impulse never vary. Men 
kill for greed, for hate, or for the desire to 
be rid of what seems at the moment an en- 
cumbrance. Their character and temperament 
seem wholly detached from the crime which 
brings them to the penalty of death. “Amiable,” 
“kind-hearted,” “good-tempered,” “one of the 
nicest men I ever knew’—these are some of 
the tributes paid to Crippen, for example, by 
his friends, and they may be matched over 
and over again in the annals of murder. 


“The murderer, then, exhibits no signs by 
which we may know him. And it would be re- 
markable if he did. No man is always on parade. 
We go through life wearing masks, which con- 
ceal our real features even from our intimates. 
If it were not so there would be no more mur- 
derers. In the palace of truth there is no place 
for crime. A murderer whom we could recognize 
at sight would have no chance of doing his deeds 
of blood. But there is another and a more sub- 
tle reason for the fact that the ruffian so easily 
escapes notice. Very few men are bad all 
through. If we put aside the human tiger, we 
shall find that the murderer is often as much sur- 
prised as his fellows at his own enormity. He is 
suddenly urged by fear or rage to the commission 
of a crime of which he believed himself incapable. 
Maybe he has never measured the weakness of his 
will. Maybe he is constitutionally unable to un- 
derstand the relation of cause and effect. The 
result is that his ‘kindness’ and his ‘humanity’ 
vanish in an instant, and he proves by a pitiful 
lack of self-control that he is no longer fit for 
the society of men, that the gallows are his just 
and only goal. 





“There is one other quality in which murderers 
are never deficient—the quality of coolness, 
Faced by the ministers of justice, they one and 
all prove a serenity of mind, a courage of de- 
meanor, which too often persuade the foolish of 
their innocence. There could scarcely be a better 
proof of guilt than this nonchalance. The mur- 
derer has nothing to lose, he has everything to 
gain, by a resolute bearing. He knows better 
than anybody else in the world the strength and 
weakness of his own case. So often has he re- 
hearsed his story that it comes to his tongue 
without bungling or hesitation. How different is 
the plight of the innocent man unjustly accused! 
Overwhelmed with embarrassment and _ surprise, 
he falters in his speech. The flush of rage which 
mounts to his cheek is taken by his enemies as 
a confession of guilt, and if he were judged by 
appearances alone it would go hard with him. 
Justice, then, must dismiss from her purview all 
generalizations concerning character and de- 
meanor. It is hers to establish guilt or innocence 
by the stern consideration of facts, and so long 
as she is intent upon this supreme duty we may 
retain a placid confidence that the wrongdoer shall 
not escape his proper punishment.” 


Novelists seem to possess a far truer con- 
ception of the murderer on the psychological 
side than does the general reader, says the 
London Lancet, in the course of some editorial 
comment upon this theme. The murderers en- 
countered in works of fiction are vouched for 
by this organ of the medical profession as far 
more life-like than the devourers of novels are 
disposed to believe. The technique of murder, 
however, is not so easily grasped. Novelists 
seem to be unaware of the mode of procedure 
of the average murderer. This is especially 
true when the crime is committed with the 
aid of poison. But the murders themselves 
and especially the murderers are in novels 
wonderfully true to psychology. As evidence 
of this the London Lancet cites Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’s “Where No Man Pursueth.” The 
protagonist in this record of cold-blooded 
crime is a doctor who commits bigamy, the 
ulterior object of which felony is to poison the 
victim of his sham marriage, his real wife 
consenting in the scheme and collaborating in 
the attempted murder. 


“Curiously enough, some fifty years ago one Dr. 
Smethurst planned much such a crime, and suc- 
ceeded in murdering the unfortunate woman who 
thought she was his wife, his real wife, perhaps, 
abetting; but so far from escaping pursuit the law 
laid him by the heels at once, and a jury con- 
victed him of a cold-blooded assassination. Smet- 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 





hurst was not hanged, his escape forming a most 
interesting chapter in forensic medicine, but his 
experience, at a time when the safeguards against 
poisoning were much weaker than now, is good 
ground for the belief that crimes of his sort 
rarely escape punishment, and cannot be regarded 
as every-day occurrences. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
has not found in Smethurst’s crime the motif 
for her novel; this we happen to know, while in 
no single detail does her story resemble the 
tragedy of Miss Bankes’s death, but by an in- 
teresting coincidence her imagination has hit upon 
the very complication of bigamy and collusion be- 
tween the murderer and his true wife which 
formed the most extraordinary feature in the 
drama of real life. We recommend ‘Where No 
Man Pursueth’ to our readers because it is a 
thoroughly interesting book, and also because the 
insight into the troubles of the medical life is re- 
markable. The sketches of the two young doc- 
tors, George Glyn, the sound man in whom ex- 
perience has begotten diffidence, and Peter Whit- 
by, the cocksure and impressionable man, are ex- 
cellently drawn types of practitioner, and the 
hideous responsibility which a medical man must 
take upon himself when he decides to act as 
though one of his patients were being secretly 
poisoned is vividly realized. The villian, Dr. 
Burdmore, we should not have been able to be- 
lieve in had it not been for the fact that Dr. 
Edward Pritchard of infamous memory was just 
such another.” 


Mankind has therefore no excuse for mis- 
understanding the psychology of the pleasant 
and agreeable murderer, concludes the London 
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Lancet. He is as likely as not to be a gentle- 
man and a scholar as well as a physician of 
renown, as was seen in the latest celebrated 
case. Perhaps, too, it is of no great impor- 
tance whether or not the technique of murder 
be badly improvised by the novelist: 


“Nobody realy minds whether a particular vil- 
lain commits his crime with arsenic or strychnine, 
or whether the evidence massed against him by 
the sleuth-hounds of the law is in accordance 
with the medico-forensic facts. The essential 
thing is that the crime should be done so that 
there may be a situation to develop, and that the 
villain should be identified and traced down. 
The interest in works of this sort lies in the 
horror of the action, in the subtlety of the mur- 
derer, and in the acumen of the detective, and 
not a whit in the dosage of the poison; and the 
story would have the same moral whether the 
toxicology were right or wrong. The general 
public feels that the chemistry can only be ap- 
preciated by those having expert knowledge, while 
those possessed of such knowledge are not likely 
to allow it to be unsettled by any inaccuracies on 
the part of a novelist. For practical purposes the 
untrue is here as good as the true.” 


But the lay mind must be disabused of its 
prejudice in favor of murderers concerning 
whom it is testified that they are the tost 
amiable and delightful of men. “To the psy- 
chologist that is the most damning evidence 
that can be offered against 2 prisoner in the 
dock accused of murder.” 


AN UNUSUAL METHOD OF PREVENTING CHOLERA 


N view of the possible spread of cholera 
to this country, it may be worth while 
to give here what the English student 
of the subject, Doctor J. Cavendish Mol- 

son, affirms to be a simple, safe and certain 
means of preventing infection. We copy his 
own words from the London Post: 


“Take a piece of pure copper the size of half a 
crown and about one-sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness. Perforate it near the edge so that 
the disc may be suspended by means of a silk 
thread or cord from the neck, and let it lie in 
immediate contact with the abdomen, about two 
inches above the navel. The attrition of the disc 
between the skin and the garments will ensure 
the absorption by the skin of sufficient copper to 
tender the wearer immune from attack. When 
cholera is in a locality or during an epidemic the 
disc may be worn continually. This piece of 
copper is not a charm or fetish, but a scientific 





prophylactic, and is recommended on the ground 
that cholera is absolutely unknown among the 
workers in copper mines. Hahnemann in _ his 
‘Lesser Writings,’ page 755, says that ‘metallic 
copper, together with good and moderate diet and 
proper attention to cleanliness, is the most cer- 
tain preventive and protective remedy.’ He adds 
(in a footnote): ‘It has moreover been found in 
Hungary that those who wear next the skin of 
their body a plate of copper were exempt from 
infection, as trustworthy evidence from that 
country informs me.’ 

“In 1894 I visited St. Petersburg during an 
epidemic of cholera and wore a dise similar to 
the one I have described without contracting the 
disease. I there met Baron Fredericks, who in- 
formed me that he used the same means with 
like immunity during a severe outbreak in Nijni 
Novgorod. Even if these individual experiences 
be regarded as mere coincidences the hard and 
indisputable fact of the copper workers’ exemp- 
tion from this scourge remains.” 
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THE PERSISTENT MYSTERIES OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 


HE subject of wireless telegraphy will 
undoubtedly still remain a subject 
more or less surrounded by mystery 
to the lay mind for many years to 

come, predicts London Engineering, a circum- 
stance which it deems the more anomalous 
from the fact that no scientific theme has been 
more exploited (with the exception of radium, 
perhaps). The scientist knows, however, that 
wonderful as the subject undoubtedly is, there 
is not nearly so much mystery investing the 
transmission of intelligible signals from a ship 
at sea over even a thousand miles as there 
is in one of the commonest facts in life—the 
transmission of light from the stars to the 
earth over a distance so great that the human 
mind can not make an attempt to grasp its sig- 
nificance. 

Nevertheless, many engineers daily conver- 
sant with phenomena quite as remarkable as 
that involved in wireless telegraphy seem to 
have very hazy notions of the principles em- 
ployed, remarks our expert authority, while 
the allied subject of the future—wireless tele- 
phony—scarcely seems to be even grasped by 
many engineers. As the investigations of the 
illustrious Professor J. J. Thomson into elec- 
tricity and magnetism are now so well known, 
this ignorance is inexcusable. Unquestionably 
the term wireless itself is responsible for a 
great deal of the misunderstanding. “Ethereal 
waves” or better radio-telegraphy would much 
better express the facts, although such a 
change in nomenclature is unlikely to be made 
at this day. 


“Tf it were taught as an elementary fact in our 
schools that, besides the atmosphere, the whole of 
space, so far as we know, is permeated with an 
invisible ether, and that just as we can produce a 
disturbance in a pool of water by dropping a stone 
into one part, so can we produce a traveling dis- 
turbance in the ether by analogous methods, we 
should have a much clearer conception of wireless 
telegraphy existing in the lay mind. Recent de- 
velopments in this subject have been more in the 
perfecting of complex details rather than in any 
remarkable change in principles. Practical ad- 
vancement has gone ahead at such a rate as to 
leave theory somewhat behind, and, as a conse- 
quence, many of the most skilful minds in science 
have been elaborating and perfecting the theory. 
The probable result will be that the future will see 
a steady advancement just as soon as some of the 
more difficult points have been cleared up. 

“It is true that the number of systems in em- 


ployment are still extraordinarily numerous. This 
would point to the fact that the best form has not 
yet been reached, as in that case it would inevi- 
tably leave others in the background. Since Oct, 
17, 1907, the Transatlantic service inaugurated by 
Marconi between Clifden Station in Ireland and 
Glace Bay Station in Cape Breton has been in 
working order, with but few breakdowns. These 


stations were designed for a wave length of 12,000: 


feet, and a consequent periodicity of 82,000 vibra- 
tions per second, using a spark length of 0.5 in. 
to 0.8 in. The detectors now chiefly employed in 
the Marconi system are the Marconi magnetic 
form, using a revolving iron band and a modified 
form .of the ‘Fleming valve,’ also devised by 
Marconi. The form of ‘jigger’ which seems to 
be meeting with considerable success is that form 
in which a heavy current is passed between two 
balls, between which a plate is revolved at high 
speed. Instead of an ordinary arc being set up, 
a high-frequency oscillatory current is generated 
between one ball and a brush pressed against one 
side of the revolving disc. By means of the now 
usual form of syntonic system, this oscillating 
current is employed to set up waves from the 
antennae, 

“One of the latest improvements in the Tele- 
funken system has been the employment of the 
so-called ‘singing arc.’ This employs a multiple 
spark-gap, consisting of a number of flat discs 
separated by a thin ring of mica. An induction 
coil, giving a secondary current at from 2,000 to 
3,000 volts and 250 periods is employed, together 
with a capacity shunt. It is expected that with 
this apparatus it will be possible to transmit over 
1,500 miles over level land or sea, with an expend- 
iture of energy amounting to only eight kilowatts. 
It is also expected that it will be feasible to 
receive two or more different messages with one 
detector at the same time, owing to the tone fea- 
ture of this system.” 


In spite of many efforts, we still seem to be 
far from devising any satisfactory mode of 
preventing the leakage of signals into the 
hands of those who are not intended to receive 


them. By means of the syntonic tuned sys- 
tems now employed, it is generally possible to 
prevent a station from receiving -messages 
which it does not want, but how to prevent 
unauthorized persons from getting messages 
which they deliberately set themselves out to 
receive has been by no means solved. 

Very different in detail is the situation pre- 
sented by wireless telephony, which is more 
and more confused in the general mind with 
the methods of wireless telegraphy. Although 
for several reasons wireless telephony is not 
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THE PIONEER IN THE DOMAIN OF ELECTRIC MIRACLE 


Professor Joseph John Thomson, one of the most illustrious physicists since Newton, made wireless telephony possible 
by his researches into the conductivity of electricity through gases. 








From 7he /ilustrated London News 


COMMUNICATING ACCURATE TIME TO VESSELS 
WITHIN 3,000 MILES OF THE EIFFEL TOWER 


The Eiffel Tower in Paris, which for some time was re- 
garded as a useless mass of iron, is now proving itself of great 
service in the extension of wireless telegraphy. The latest feat 
which it has accomplished is the regular nightly despatch of 
signals to all vessels and stations within 3,000 miles of the 


tower. The clock-room in the Paris Observatory has been con- 
nected by a special wire with the wireless apparatus at the 
Tower. On the stroke of midnight Paris time is now flashed to 


every coastal and maritime station within a radius of from 
2,500 to 3,000 miles, and to every ship on adjacent seas and 
oceans. It is estimated that the signal reaches the coast of 
West Africa, the whole extent of the Mediterranean, almost all 
the northern Atlantic, the English Channel, the North Sea, Great 
Britain, and practically the whole of Central and Western 
Europe. The signal enables ships at sea to take their bearings 
with an ease and accuracy hitherto unknown. 


likely soon to exceed in practical importance 
the practice of wireless telegraphy, some really 
simple and successful system of wireless tele- 
phony would possess so many obvious advan- 
tages that the advent of such a system is well 
worth striving for. Not the least of the ad- 
vantages is that wireless telephony does not 
require a specially trained operator. 


“A ship installation could be used by the ordi- 
nary officers as a ready means of communicating 
from one ship to another. Recent improvements 
have suggested the possibility that it is only a 
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question of time before it will be possible 
to speak across the Atlantic, altho whether 
such a possibility would be of real prac- 
tical advantage is perhaps doubtful. Taken 
as a whole, we might say that wireless 
telephony has reached a stage correspond 
ing to that reached by wireless telegraphy 
ten years ago, so that it will readily he 
seen that the next year or two may sce 
advances of a revolutionary character. 
Many of the problems of telegraphy and 
telephony are so similar that much im- 
provement in the latter can be obtained by 
experience in the former. 

“As the subject of wireless telephony has 
not been written about to nearly the same 
extent that the telegraphy branch has been, 
we may, perhaps, be pardoned for dealing 
with it in a rather more elementary fashion. 
At the present time the methods employed 
in wireless telephony may be divided into 
two distinct classes—those which depend 
on the remarkable effects of light on sele- 
nium, and those in which the principle em- 
ployed is almost identical with those used 
in wireless telegraphy. The property of 
selenium to which we allude is that the 
electrical resistance of the crystalline form 
of this subject varies greatly according to 
the amount of light incident upon it. This 
selenium (which is a slate-gray kind of 
substance) has rather a high resistance in 
any case, and in order to use it for tele- 
phony work it is necessary to arrange it 
in so-called ‘cells.’ These consist in prin- 
ciple of a large number of thin slices or 
rings arranged ‘in parallel.’ Such a cell 
may have a resistance of, say, 1,200 ohms 
when in darkness, while in bright daylight 
the resistance would fall off to perhaps 600 
ohms.” 


The second phenomenon necessary 
for a wireless telephony set is associ- 
ated with the fact that an electric arc is 
remarkably sensitive to minute changes 
of current: 


“So much so that if we connect an arc 
light in the secondary circuit of a trans- 


former, and then by connecting up a telephone 
transmitter to the primary side of the trans- 
former and speaking into the transmitter cause 
electrical variations in the are circuit, these varia- 
tions will be faithfully copied by variations in 
the light given by the arc. 
from the arc are projected by a suitable mirror 
arrangement on to a second parabolic mirror, at 
the focus of which is placed the selenium cell 
already described. 
latter is an electric battery and a telephone re- 
ceiver. 
enough.” 


The rays of light 


Connected in circuit with the 


The cycle of operations is then obvious 
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Religion and 


Ethics 


WHAT IS TO BE THE NEXT RELIGION? 


WO vivid expressions of opinion bear- 
ing on the present religious situation 
in England and America have aroused 
widespread comment. The first is an 

ironical arraignment by Oliver Madox Hueffer 
of existing tendencies, which appears in a 
London review under the title, “The Next Re- 
j‘vion.” The second is a statement made dur- 
ing a recent sermon by a Unitarian minister 
of New York, the Rev. Dr. John Haines 
Holmes, to the effect that “Catholicism is 
dead; Protestantism is dying; the day of a 
new religion is at hand.” The significance of 
both statements may be said to lie in the fact 
that they treat the prevailing religious system 
as moribund, and admit, the one with bitter- 
ness, the other with gladness, the coming of a 
new era. 

According to Mr. Hueffer, Christianity has 
been approaching for some time a period of 
total or partial eclipse. The Reformation is 
what started the decline. “Admit the pos- 
sibility of doubt in an article of faith,’ he 
says, “and there is no logical stopping-place 
until you deny everything but the evidence of 
your own senses.” 

Mr. Hueffer hopes that the eclipse of Chris- 
tianity will prove only temporary, but he feels 
that it may be years and even centuries before 
it regains its former vitality. In the mean- 
while a stop-gap will certainly be found, “for 
even semi-education cannot expect altogether 
ito crush out the human instinct for believing 
something,” and he thinks he knows what it 
will be. “If we take a bird’s-eye view,” he 
says, “of humanity and the various religions 
evolved by it in more or less historic times, 
we find that, however greatly they may vary 
and in however many directions, there is one 
common bond between them—everywhere we 
find, that is to say, the belief in magic or 
witchcraft is acknowledged and, for the most 
part, condemned.” The present age, Mr. Huef- 
fer finds, is no exception to this general rule. 
He goes on to say (in The National Review) : 










“We are so accustomed, in these days, to laugh 
kt the pretensions of witchcraft and its ministers, 
hat there seems at first sight something ridicu- 
Hous in the idea that it could ever again lift up 
its head among us. In actual fact not only is 








such a thing possible—it is even probable... . 
To those incredulous of such a revival I may 
point out that in a large measure it is not a mere 
speculative possibility, but an actual present fact. 
There are thousands, perhaps millions, in this 
country, the United States and the Colonies who, 
altho in deference to the teachings of the council 
school they laugh at the very name of ‘witch,’ 
are yet themselves earnest believers in witchcraft. 
To take only one example, out of hundreds, the 
cult of Spiritualism is increasing daily, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Yet the ‘medium’ only does 
what’ the witch has been doing for thousands of 
years past—as witness, for instance, the Witch 
of Endor, who, had she lived to-day, would have 
put the names of Eusapia Palladino, the Daven- 
port Brothers, or Mrs. Piper, altogether in the 
shade. Christian Science, again, altho it masks 
itself under another name, follows exactly in 
the footsteps of the witch. It is true that it has 
as yet claimed no miraculous cures half so won- 
derful as were effected, in the way of business 
and quite without any fuss or trouble, by hun- 
dreds of deserving witches whose names could 
be adduced by any student of their history. It 
is scarcely too much to say that every time some 
mind-stirred enthusiast sets to work to produce 
an improvement upon Christianity, he goes di- 
rectly, tho unwittingly, to that great Mother-Font 
of human credulity which, altho it has been so 
frequently drawn upon by his predecessors, will 
never run dry so long as one human being is 
left who would fear to lose himself in an ancient 
forest on a dark night. The cult of witchcraft 
cloaks itself under a thousand venerable or holy 
names, yet, wittingly or ignorantly, it were as 
impossible to evolve a new religion without draw- 
ing upon it as to produce sound without vibra- 
tion.” 


Dr. Holmes’s sermon in New York followed 
an entirely different line of thought. His sub- 
ject was “Dead Catholicism and Dying Protes- 
tantism,” and his remarks were called forth 
by the recent sermons of the Rev. Father 
Vaughan and the Rev. Dr. Aked. He said, 
in part: 


“From the standpoint of statistics Catholicism 
seems to be flourishing, but as a matter of fact 
it is dead. It died three centuries ago. The 
present condition of the Church shows only the 
momentum which it has gathered from its great 
power in the past. It is a measure not of its 
present vitality, but of the amount of ignorance, 
superstition, and fear which are still present in 
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the world. The real test of the vitality of an 
institution is not that of number, but of the in- 
fluence which it exerts upon the controlling 
forces of human life. Judged by this test, Cathol- 
icism is hopelessly dead. It once controlled the 
destinies of our whole civilization. To-day it 
controls nothing. Society goes upon its way as 
tho it did not exist at all. Father Vaughan’s 
claim, therefore, as to its being the world re- 
ligion of the future is simply ridiculous. Cathol- 
icism will continue for a long time yet, but its 
ultimate disappearance is inevitable. 

“No less ridiculous, however, are Dr. Aked’s 
claims for Protestantism. If Catholicism is al- 
ready dead, it is no less true that Protestantism 
is dying, dying very fast. Here again statistics 
are utterly deceptive. The figures which Dr. 
Aked has quoted as to the present power and 
growth of the Protestant churches signify only 
how slow people are to emancipate themselves 
from custom and tradition. Here again we must 
apply the supreme test of vitality—namely, what 
is its influence over the controlling forces of 
human life? Here, as with Catholicism, we find 
that Protestantism exerts practically no influence 
at all. It has practically been banished from the 
home, it is outlawed from education, and it has 
no place in the world of living thought. The 
great political and industrial reforms of to-day 
go on as tho there were no such things as Prot- 
estantism. Close all the Protestant churches 
to-day and silence all their ministers, and how 
much real difference would it make in the solu- 
tion of the problems that are before us?” 


When asked to elaborate this statement by 
a representative of the New York Globe, 
Dr. Holmes declared: “The Roman Cath- 
olic Church was the means of keeping alive 
the spirit of religion during the dark ages, 
after the downfall of paganism. Its mon- 
asteries were at one time the only institutions 
of learning. And it helped to keep Europe 
together politically. Protestantism freed re- 
ligion from the domination of priests. It was 
responsible for the free church, the free State, 
and the free schools. It did fine work in its 
day. But its day has passed.” 

“Do you mean that there are fashions in 
religion, as in ladies’ hats?” the clergyman 
was asked. 

Dr. Holmes did not hesitate for an answer. 
“Truth goes out of style,” was his remarkable 
reply. “It goes out of style and becomes false- 
hood. The German philosopher Nietzsche 
said that a good, healthy truth never lives 
more than about twenty years. And I’m not 
sure that he hasn’t put his estimate too high. 
You see,” he continued, “no man has ever 
known the complete truth. And no institution 
either. Not even the Catholic Church. Not 
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even—with all due respect to my orthodox 
Protestant friends—not even the Bible. 
truths, new truths, are always being discov- 
ered. The germ of religion hidden away in 
the superstitions of Catholicism was a gleam 
of pure truth that illuminated the dark ages. 
But the world advanced to truths undreamed 
of by Catholicism. And the Catholic truth 
became falsehood, falsehood against which 
honest and religious people protested. The 
Protestants founded a religion of their own.” 

“A true religion?” 

“Certainly. True for that age. At that 
time Luther’s great truth that every man must 
be his own priest and get into direct and per- 
sonal touch with his God quite overshadowed 
the falsehoods and superstitions of his faith. 
But to-day it is quite impossible for educated 
men to believe in the infallibility of the Bible; 
Charles Darwin has made it impossible for us 
to take stock in the fall of man theory. And 
as for the superstition about the blood of 
Christ—well, enlightened men who have been 
touched with the scientific spirit of this age 
can no longer subscribe to it.” 

“What of the future?” was the final ques- 
tion asked; and Dr. Holmes answered: “The 
spirit of this age is the spirit of social service 
—of Socialism. Socialism is a religion, as 
fine a religion as there is to-day. For religion 
doesn’t consist in going to church, or sub- 
scribing to a creed, or listening to my ser- 
mons, or to those of any other minister. Re 
ligion is a spirit of unselfish enthusiasm that 
unites great bodies of men in the service of 2 
humanitarian ideal. The Socialists have that 
enthusiasm. They have that fine ideal. The 
one great question that every good Protestant 
is supposed to ask himself, ‘What shall I do 
to be saved?’ has all the selfish, narrow-mind- 
edness of the i dividualist age out of which 
we are passing. I tell my congregation that 
they can’t be saved individually. I tell them 
that they’ll all go to heaven or to hell to 
gether. The day of individual salvation 1s 
over. The era of social salvation is at hand.” 

So Mr. Hueffer sees looming in the future 
witchcraft, and feels that humanity is enter 
ing new Dark Ages; while Dr. Holmes 
predicts the coming of Socialism, and wel 
comes it. 

To the Roman Catholic press both prophets 
appear equally foolish. The New York Free: 
man’s Journal, for instance, registers its con- 
viction that statements such as Dr. Holmes’ 
bid fair to accelerate the dissolution of Protes- 
tantism which he foresees. It comments: 
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“Such are the vagaries of the new religion. 
It is Protestantism run to seed. Protestant min- 
of the Rev. Dr. Holmes type, adopting 
essential features of Modernism, which Piux X. 
has crushed within the Catholic Church, have 
entered upon paths that lead away from all that 
for which Christianity stands. They represent 
in their own persons the weakness of Protes- 
tantism which, after virtually discarding the Bible 
as the rule of faith, shows a disposition to fol- 
low the leadership of the Eliots and of the 
Holmeses who would substitute human specu- 
lations for God’s word.” 


The Protestant Christian Work and Evan- 
glist (New York) is almost as unsympa- 
thetic. “Dr. Holmes,” it remarks, “is one of 
the most passionate social reformers that we 
have, and is, of course, impatient with the 
slow pace the church often pursues, as no 
doubt we all are at times. But he is a pastor 
of this very church which he pronounces dead, 
and we very much doubt if any good comes 
from this wholesale denunciation of the church, 
especially when one is in it, and thereby con- 
fessing that it offers him the best instrument 
for producing those very redemptions he ac- 
cuses the church of neglecting.” The same 
paper continues: 


“We are perfectly free to confess that the 
Roman Catholic Church is shutting herself off 
from vast fields of influence by her fear of any- 
thing that has come into being since the Middle 
Ages, and we are just as free to say that the 
Protestant Church is lifting up her voice too 
feebly against social and civic iniquity. But, as 
a matter of fact, neither Roman Catholicism nor 
Protestantism are anywhere near the dying point. 
In spite of all their losses and delinquencies they 
are much more alive than they ever were. Both 
in Europe and America millions of souls are 
drawing their religious nourishment straight from 
the breast of the Catholic Church. In spite of 
the separation of Church and State in France, 
Catholicism is an immense power. Even the 
Modernists do not leave her, because they see 
that in her they have power; without her folds 
their voice would be lost.” 


An editorial writer on The Christian Com- 
monwealth (London) makes a thoughtful con- 
tribution to the discussion. He thinks it be- 
tokens a lack of the sense of humor to take 
Mr. Hueffer’s prophecy too seriously; and 
he concedes an ascendancy of the social spirit 
inthe church. It is becoming quite clear, to 
this writer at any rate, that “there is no 
fnality about the Christian church in its pres- 
‘nt form,” and that “its end as at present con- 
tituted is not far distant.” The reasons for 
his conclusion are stated as follows: 
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“The modern institutional church, which to 
some appears to be the very apotheosis of Chris- 
tianity, is in reality one of the signs of the end. 
For this somewhat obvious reason, that the main 
things in which it concerns itself are just those 
things which, before long, every enlightened mu- 
nicipality will regard as its own work, to be 
prosecuted with all the force and efficiency of 
municipal and State machinery. . . . The church 
reading-room is rapidly being ousted by the pub- 
lic free library. The church relief societies and 
thrift clubs are being swallowed up in wider and 
more scientific schemes undertaken by the com- 
munity as a whole. Infant-care, child-care, the 
provision of adequate instruction in such things 
as cookery, hygiene—these matters are being 
taken up on all sides by public authorities. These 
and such functions, voluntarily assumed by the 
church by reason of the manifest love within her, 
are now passing over to the community; and we 
feel that this is a right move, for the commu- 
nity ought to do these things, and can do them 
better acting as a whole. The institutional church 
will, therefore, shortly cease to have any raison 
d’étre, and will in consequence disappear. The 
same thing applies to the ordinary church, so far 
as its various social, reforming, ameliorating, 
philanthropic agencies are concerned.” 


But all this, as The Christian Common- 
wealth analyzes the situation, will only re- 
dound, in the end, to the greater glory of the 
church, because it will compel Christianity to 
return to its true and authentic functions. 
The argument closes: 


“In the ancient village organization the church 
stood in the center, with spire pointing to the 
heavens above. The market was outside, the 
public assemblies were outside, the mechanism 
of social organization was outside; the church 
had its specific place, but it was not any of these 
things. It stood for the mystic vision, for the 
sense of the unseen, for communion with the 
timeless, for withdrawal, for central rootedness 
and rest. I think we are moving back to that. 
When the community becomes sufficiently en- 
lightened to take up its proper responsibilities 
with respect to all its members, the church will re- 
main; but it will signify the community at prayer, 
the community practising the Presence of God. 

“The next religion, therefore, is much more 
likely to be a religion shared alike by the church 
and the community, manifesting in. the commu- 
nity in all kinds of practical redemptive and unit- 
ing agencies and in the church as—which is the 
most really practical thing of all—worship, com- 
munion, adoration, vision, spiritual grasp, mys- 
tical love. When that arrives, these will be seen 
to be not two things, but one and the same. No 
line of demarcation will separate between the 
church and the community; they will be but two 
activities of One Soul.” 
























































































VERY philosophy, however extreme 
or subversive, has its own value if it 
is sincerely held, and in this sense 
the point of view of Benjamin de 

Casseres may be found stimulating and fasci- 
nating. Mr. de Casseres is one. of the most 
original, as he is one of the most startling, 
thinkers in America. His style is compelling 
in its epigrammatic force and directness. An- 
archism and pessimism are both implicit in his 
philosophy, tho he would probably disclaim 
complete sympathy with either. He can best 
be described as a spiritual nihilist. 

In one of two recent papers in The Phil- 
istine, in which he publishes the articles of 
his strange creed, he sets up an altar to Power. 
Power, it seems, comes the nearest to being 
his god. He agrees with Nietzsche in feeling 
that our “rights” are our mights; that is, “the 
thing we have the power to do—if there go 
along with it the power to immunize oneself 
from penalties—we do: in fact, must do.” He 
continues : 


“The law of gravitation is the only discover- 
able moral law in the universe. Gravitation is 
involved in every ‘right. Without gravitation 
the words good and evil could not exist; we 
could have no attractions and repulsions. The 
things to which I am attracted and which are 
attracted to me, those things I have a ‘right’ 
to; they are my veiled destinies, my veritable 
selves. A ‘right’ springs from a need, and need 
is the ethical equivalent of the physical law of 
gravitation. 

“The obstacles that stand in the path of my 
inexorable attractions must die—or else slay me. 
It is merely a question of which is the stronger, 
not whose is the trespass. Strength and 
strength’s will are the supreme ethic. All else 
are dreams from hospital beds, the sly, crawling 
goodness of sneaking souls. 

“Tt is the weak man who urges compromise— 
never the strong man. A weak man is one who 
has not the courage of his gravitations; a strong 
man is the converse of this. 

“Power knows no evil but the threatened de- 
struction of itself.” 


The element of warfare, Mr. de Casseres 
observes, is so deeply rooted in the nature of 
things—is so absolutely a necessity if the uni- 
verse is to continue to exist—that Nature, in 
order to perpetuate herself everlastingly, in- 
vents opposites to attain her ends. Thus, 
“love, affection, is one of the World-Spirit’s 
devices for more effectually carrying on her 
war of part against part. It is a minor device 
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in the Great Method.” Mr. de Casseres writes 
further: 


. - 4 
“To prey, to prey—that is our essence. If we 


can not be powerful and happy and prey op 
others, we invent conscience and prey on our. 
selves. 

“Have you divined the secret thoughts of those 
who privily pride themselves on their life of self- 
sacrifice—how, finding none to pat them on the 
back, they fabricate in their own souls a greater 
than they who tells them each night, ‘Well done, 
my servant’? Ah! the compliments this paid 
flatterer pays them! In spite of their smug, duti- 
ful countenances, they, too, have their bloated ego 
for companionship. They must find a _ reward 
somewhere for their self-slaughter. So _ intoxi- 
cated do they become in their self-adulations, so 
hysterically happy are these beings with the flagel- 
lant rites, that they seek to impose their beatifi- 
cation on others. So they invented a mushy pay- 
as-you-go god, a cosmic tickle-rib. 

“Humanity can not escape its origins; it ad- 
mires force more than ‘goodness.’ It will ap- 
plaud power unallied to moral principles, but 
never moral principles unallied to power. It 
loves the bold, tho the bold be bad.’” 


If Mr. de Casseres be accused of one-sided- 
ness, he retorts: “Only in the fury of excess 
does one catch glimpses of the immortal truths. 
Ah! the divine excess in great things—the 
excess that shot Mont Blanc toward the stars, 
the excess of life-force that sent Byron flam- 
ing through Europe, the excess that flung 
Verlaine into the gutter! They who keep the 
balances live long—and see nothing.” Then 
follows this astounding attack on “goodness”: 


“There are countless reasons, no doubt, wh 
we should not be evil, but it is impossible to 
think of a single rational reason why we should 
be ‘good.’ ‘Goodness’ does not necessarily bring 
health, wealth, wisdom or peace of mind. Rather 
it is a smiling martyrdom. 

“The joy of the savage who has slain his er- 
emies, the joy of the ascetic-saint who has slain 
his instinctive nature, are both derived from the 
same source, the pleasure of putting something 
to death. 

“If all Christians were like Christ, there would 
be no necessity for Christianity; for when once 
we have achieved absolutely and in every pat: 
ticular our object, our passion, our dream, the 
motives that urged us on to that consummation 
disappear, and we are left in exactly the same 
predicament from which we wiggled. There 1 
no Utopia that would be worth living in for 3 
single month.” 


To live for others to the exclusion of self, 
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Mr. de Casseres tells us, tends to the anni- 
hilation of both. He is equally sure that 
“wherever ‘justice’ has righted a wrong it has 
wronged a right”; for “the needle in the com- 
pass points to the North, but if you stand at 
the tip of the needle it points to the South 
also.” After this we are prepared for the 
statements : 


“The social system is maintained by opposing 
one vice to another; it is a balance maintained 
by bogus weights. The aggressive instincts of 
the individual are held in check by the threat- 
en¢d aggression of many individuals. It is well 
to remember that, after all, Satan was the first 
Reformer, the first being with a fighting Idea! 
He wore not only a red necktie, but an entire 
suit of red, and always signed himself, ‘Yours 


hae 


for the Revolution! 

In his second essay, Mr. de Casseres tries 
to convey the fear with which, as he feels, 
Nature must regard man’s efforts to fathom 
her mysteries. “Nature,” he says, “is in terror, 
like a woman caught en deshabille by the 
ironic stare of a satyr.” To quote the full 
passage: 


“In the heavy penalties that Nature has put 
upon the mind of genius she seems to repent of 
having created for herself an all-seeing Eye. 

“In the mind of man she seems to see her 
possible destroyer, and she gives to the lords of 
intellect—to her Spinozas, Schopenhauers, Flau- 
berts, Emersons—a burden that can hardly be 
borne. She did not dream that that Eye would 
pierce to the heart of her nothingness, and could 
remain calm in the face of infinite change and 
the knowledge of the inutility of Being. Nature 
is in terror, like a woman caught en deshabille 
by the ironic stare of a satyr. There is a Spy 
in the world; it is the mind of the seer, the 
serene rejecter, who suffers more than other., 
but nevertheless remains serene, like the beati- 
fication of the faces of martyrs seen through 
smoke and flame. The philosopher alone knows 
that nothing matters, and no difference what 
happens, the result is just as good.” 


The psychology, the poetry, the philosophy 
of the ages, from Plato and Aristotle to 
Schopenhauer and Ibsen, the argument pro- 
ceeds, have only hinted at the uses of the in- 
tellect, the tremendous significance and the 
dazzling possibilities of Mind, the reality risen 
out of the illusion we call Matter. “Only the 
Indian sages have crossed the threshold and 
walked with firm foot through the asphyxiat- 
ing atmosphere that fills every chamber in the 
House of the Will, out on to the terraces 
that overlook the universe—the terraces of 
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perception, the high, isolated battlements where 
even ghosts dare not walk.” Not that on 
those heights, Mr. de Casseres assures us, 
emotion is lost and negatived; rather is it 
spun into rare and more ethereal textures; 
the rapture of instinct transmutes itself into 
the rapture of prospects; the opaque garment 
of passion melts airily into the diaphanous 
robe of ecstasy. “And up there there is mirth 
—philosophic mirth, the twinkle philosophic 
—for what things are seen from that height, 
where the mechanism of normality ceases to 
function for him who stands there!” Mr. de 
Casseres adds: 


“The intellect is anarchic, Dionysian, epicurean, 
the tempter, the redeemer, the rebellious prin- 
ciple in nature. The sum of sentiment is God; 
the sum of intelligence is Lucifer 

“The Cross was made for the Will; on it the 
emotions are crucified; every wish of the heart 
finishes at a Golgotha. 

“For the intellect there can be no Golgotha, 
no crucifixion, for it takes pride in discovering 
and registering its very limitations; where fancy 
fails it seeks a refuge in mockery; and when there 
remains no further worlds for it to sack it tri- 
umphs in irony. 

“Tt finds the God of Serenities in the skull of 
Spinoza, leers at the world from the brain of 
Voltaire, shrugs its shoulders at life from the 
head of Schopenhauer, seethes in stupendous 
vortices of rhapsody behind the foreheads of 
Wagner and Liszt, smiles with pity at an inutile 
cosmos from the brain-cells of Anatole France, 
and sups on the soul of Beauty in the adytum 
of Walter Pater. Small wonder that priest and 
Puritan have put Intellect on the Index.” 


Creation, the fundamental instinct, Mr. de 
Casseres concludes, has three stages—animal, 
intellectual, egoistic: 





“In the sub-human world and among most hu- 
mans, the passion for creation is satisfied in the 
reproduction of their kind. 

“The artist exhausts his creative passion in the 
making of something that, unlike a child, can 
not change, desire, age, grow ugly and decay. 
The tendency of the second stage of creation is 
to show us the absurdity of the first stage. 

“The third and highest stage of creation is the 
creation of Self—self-culture, self-conquest, the 
fabrication of a Super-me, with no other mate- 
rial result of one’s labor than the accidental in- 
fluence one may exert on other beings. This 
third type reaches its culminating grandeur in 
Yogihood, where the inutility and absurdity of 
all creative processes are seen—all except its own, 
for here creator and destroyer blend, and the 
irony of its own paradox is redeemed in its 
eternal self-mockery.” 
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EDISON’S VIEWS ON IMMORTALITY CRITICIZED 


HE great inventor Thomas A. Edison 
recently granted to a representative 
of the New York Times an interview 
in which he discussed at some length 

his religious views. The gist of his remarks 
was quoted in these pages last month. He 
said, among other things, that he could not 
see any use of a future life, and that one of 
the strongest arguments against immortality 
was to be found in the fact that every human 
being is a multiplicity, rather than a unity. 
As he put it: “We are not individuals any 
more than a great city is an individual. If 
you cut your finger and it bleeds, you lose 
cells. They are the individuals. You don’t 
know them—you don’t know your cells any 
more than New York City knows its five mil- 
lions of inhabitants. You don’t know who they 
are. No, all this talk of an existence for us, 
as individuals, beyond the grave is wrong. It 
is born of our tenacity of life—our desire to 
go on living—our dread of coming to an end 
as individuals.” In the same interview, Edison 
went on to draw the following analogy from 
one of his own most famous inventions: 


“There is no more reason to believe that any 
human brain will be immortal than there is to 
think that one of my phonographic cylinders will 
be immortal. My phonographic cylinders are 
mere records of sounds which have been im- 
pressed upon them. Under given conditions, 
some of which we do not at all understand, 
any more than we understand some of the con- 
ditions of the brain, the phonographic cylinders 
give off these sounds again. For the time being 
we have perfect speech, or music, practically as 
perfect as is given off by the tongue when the 
necessary forces are set in motion by the brain. 
Yet no one thinks of claiming immortality for 
the cylinders or the phonograph. Then why 
claim it for the brain mechanism or the power 
that drives it? Because we don’t know what 
this power is, shall we call it immortal? As 
well call electricity immortal because we do not 
know what it is.” 


One of the books recommended as a source 
of sound knowledge by Edison in his interview 
was Dr. William Hanna Thomson’s “Brain 
and Personality.” The suggestion turned out 
to be something of a boomerang, for Dr. 
Thomson, when approached by The Times to 
state his views on the problems under discus- 
sion, took direct issue with Edison, and 
affirmed his conviction that “people who do 
not believe in immortality are abnormal, if 
not pathological.” “Mr. Edison’s view,” he 


said, “is unscientific. The fact that he is 
prominent in one branch of science does not 
entitle him to pass on other branches of sci- 
ence.” Dr. Thomson asserted that some of 
Edison’s remarks regarding the human brain 
were very superficial : 


“There are two brains, not a brain. The 
brain with the logos, or power of speech, is the 
brain with the mind. The other brain is that of 
the animal. 

“T was the chairman of the committee that 
had to welcome Dr. von Helmholtz to the Cen- 
tury Club. Dr. von Helmholtz, now dead, was 
the greatest of European scientists. He was a 
right-handed man and in right-handed people 
the speech center is in the left hemisphere of 
the brain. He had two strokes of apoplexy. The 
first struck him in the right hemisphere and did 
not finish him. The second struck him in the 
left hemisphere and he died. The right hemi- 
sphere of his brain had no more intelligence than 
the brain of a cat has. Von Helmholtz was 
not in the right hemisphere of the brain. He 
was wholly in the left, and when apoplexy struck 
him there it laid him low. In one hemisphere 
there was no von Helmholtz; in the other side 
was von Helmholtz.” 


Now why, asked Dr. Thomson, does the 


hand decide in which brain the power is to be 
developed? He replied: 


“At birth neither hemisphere knows anything | 


But as the child grows, its personal- 
ity wants to communicate with others. The brain 
makes no effort to communicate by speech. The 
child reaches out its hand and gestures, with 
right or left hand predominating in the sign 
language. It is the first language. Then the 
child makes faces and moves its lips. Gradually, 
if the child is left-handed, the brain in the right 
hemisphere develops the speech center, and if it 
is right-handed the speech center develops in the 
left hemisphere. . 

“The phonograph is no more responsible for 
the sound from its record than the brain is for 
speech that is uttered. In speech, in the logos, 
as it is called, the brain is the instrument of a 
personality just as the phonograph is the instru- 
ment for a reproduction of sound. 

“Tf Mr. Edison’s objections are based on scien- 
tific facts exclusively he shows a great ignorance 
of brain discoveries.” 


of speech. 


Dr. Thomson, during the course of his state- 
ment, expressed his preference for the word 
“personality” rather than “soul.” The person- 
ality of a human being, he said, has will, feel- 
ing and purpose. “These are the functions 
of personality and they can mold the brain to 
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HE PRONOUNCES THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY GENERIC 


William Hanna Thomson, the eminent brain specialist, is of the opinion that “people who do not believe in immor- 
tality are abnormal, if not pathological.” 
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be the instrument of personality. The will is 
independent of the brain. It is a stimulus to 
the brain.” The will, he pointed out, outlasts 
the rest of us. Gladstone at eighty-eight made 
one of his most powerful speeches. His will 
kept his brain serving him when his body 
showed the decay of his years. Dr. Thomson 
also cited the case of “a man in Wall Street” 
who, altho feeble in body, was a hard man to 
make a bargain with. He was a famous man 
as a money-getter, the equal of many younger 
men. From all this was drawn the conclusion 
that “personality is the self, and it is not de- 
stroyed by the death of the body.” The great- 
est certainty in the world, Dr. Thomson con- 
tended, is one’s own existence. “It is the cer- 
tain ‘I am.’ All the rest is relative. Does the 
brain give you this certainty, this knowledge? 
It is the personality that gives it and makes 
the brain an instrument only.” 
Then followed the argument: 


“The belief in a personal immortality is ge- 
neric. The Chinese and the Japanese are the 
largest division of our race. You would not 
call them inferior. They worship their ancestors 
and believe them alive. The message of Admiral 
Togo to the Mikado after the battle of the Sea 
of Japan was that the victory was not due to 
the skill and bravery and devotion of himself 
and his officers and men, but was due to the 
virtues of his Majesty’s ancestors. It was the 
work of the powers that were long dead in the 
flesh, but personalities still existing. 

“The Chinese have forgotten God altogether. 
It is difficult for the missionaries to find a suit- 
able word for God in the Chinese language. 

“Belief in immortality does not need a belief 
in God. 

“Then if we subtract the Jews, Mohammedans, 
and Christians along with the Chinese and Japan- 
ese as those who believe in immortality from 
those who do not believe in it—what is left? 
Even in India, where there is the belief of trans- 
migration, this does not mean a failure of he- 
lief in immortality. Yes, I believe that people 
who do not believe in immortality are abnormal.” 


Next came up the question, What is the 
greatest of the senses given man? Dr. Thom- 
son replied: The sense of touch. “You can 
see this landscape here on the wall,” he said, 
“this picture of a woman, but in order to see 
it it was necessary for this sense of touch that 
made the picture to be put in operation. It is 
the greatest of the senses because it can be 
educated. It makes the pictures we see, the 
books we read, the clothes we wear.” And 
yet, continued the Doctor, we do not know 
where the sense of touch is located. “It is 
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the last station on the way to the invisible 
self.” 


“You only see the frame of a man and you 
cannot see the man’s self. Man is just as in- 
visible as God. 

“The personality itself is always invisible. A 
living brain when exposed, tho it then be con. 
scious, shows no more evidence of the mind 
which is there than does any other bodily thing 
The nearest we ever come to seeing this In- 
dweller is when it makes the eye flash. All that 
we can say is that our consciousness in its rela- 
tion to the mind seems somewhat like a window 
which is but rarely opened wide.” 


There are few, if any, arguments in behalf 
of immortality stronger than those suggested 
by the analogy of sleep. Into the very cur- 
rency of our tongue have gone the haunting 
words: 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Dr. Thomson’s train of reasoning led to the 
climax: “It is the sure fact of sleep which 
makes hope so reasonable.” This idea is elab- 
orated in his book, “Brain and Personality”: 


“Sleep and awakening have always made man- 
kind doubt the fact of human extinction by death 
In the remotest past, when the race was repre- 
sented by primitive cave dwellers, they buried, 
with their dead, weapons for the chase, food, 
and food utensils, and even for the children their 
little toys. 

“A minority of men may now attempt to 
ascribe this conviction, which is found everywhere 
and in all times, merely to human aspiration. It 
is true that the human heart has much to say 
and to ask, when loved ones lie dead; but it is 
the sure fact of sleep which makes hope so rea- 
sonable, by giving the lie to every doctrine of 
extinction.” 


Edison’s views and Dr. Thomson’s rejoinder 
have awakened widespread interest in the pul 
pit and in the press. Many clergymen have 
made the matter a text for sermons. “If mat 
is a mere congregation of material cells, 4 
Mr. Edison contends, then he is no more the 
inventor of the phonograph than of the steam 
engine, for the cells that composed Mr. Edi 
son then passed away many years ago, and tt 
is another congregation of cells that make u) 
his present material being,” said the Rev. Dr 
Frank Oliver Hall, a Universalist minister of 
New York. Naturally, he continued, after out 
lining the materialistic philosophy of the it 
ventor, “there at once arises the query, wht 
is the answer of those who believe in immor 
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tality and the soul to Mr. Edison?” The best 
answer, according to the speaker, is Edison 
himself : 


“In his philosophy he may think that he thinks 
4 man is a mere material combination of work- 
ing cells, just the same as one of his phono- 
graphs is a mere machine. It will be noticed 
that Mr. Edison himself uses the word ‘person- 
ality. Yet he has no personality, he contends. 

“Is not Mr. Edison himself bigger than any- 
thing he can make in his factory? His is the 
high personality. Mr. Edison has a personality, 
a brain and a heart, and can distinguish right 
fom wrong. Despite Mr. Edison’s theories, we 
will survive the disintegration of the body and 
go on living.” 


Another clergyman who took issue with Edi- 
sn was his friend and neighbor in Orange, 
New Jersey, the Rev. Adolph Roeber. He de- 
dared that the great inventor, genius tho he 
is, is the kind of genius that thinks along ma- 
terial lines, and thus inclines to disbelief in 
immortality. He compared him to such men 
as Schopenhauer and Buchner. “No sane 
thinker,” he said, “denies that the brain is a 
machine, but neither will he deny that antece- 
dent to the brain is the personality performing 
on that machine. The phonograph is a ma- 
chine, a wonderful machine; but if there had 
ben no Mr. Edison or some genius like him 
there would have been no phonograph. Per- 
sonality always comes first, do what we will.” 

The Rev. Dr. Charles F. Aked, of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York, 
made another contribution to the discussion. 
He spoke heatedly, and maintained that “if 
Thomas A. Edison had paused to write his 
views on immortality instead of being ‘inter- 
viewed,’ he would have avoided this mass of 
contradictions of anarchy and folly.” Then 
he said: 


“The Edison interview bears on its face the 
evidence of loose thinking and loose speaking. 
lt teems with them. He seems obsessed by the 
words ‘supernatural’ and ‘supernormal.’ But he 
failed to explain the difference between them or 
just what he means. He attempts to repudiate 
the thing he has not defined. His arbitrary 
assertions in matters where he admits he is wholly 
ignorant is astounding. He is asked whether the 
will is a part of the brain, and he says that he 
doesn’t know, but that, whatever it is, it is ma- 
terial. And he says that after death the force or 
power exists, but in this world—not the next. 
In one breath he declares that will is material 
and in the next that it endures after death, but 
i this world, not the next. What can you make 
{ statements such as these? If any one can 
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reconcile these statements of Mr. Edison, he is 
cleverer than Mr. Edison himself.” 


Even England is interested in this contro- 
versy; and a correspondent of London Public 
Opinion quotes Emerson to offset Edison’s 
conclusions : 


“Edison’s belief in immortality is in itself start- 
ling in view of the great change that is coming 
over the scientific world in reference to the na- 
ture of human personality. The logic of his 
argument, however, causes greater wonder. He 
says: “There is no more reason to suppose the 
human brain—what you call a soul—to be im- 
mortal than there is to think that one of my 
phonographic cylinders is immortal.’ 

“To my knowledge no believer in immortality 
has ever identified the soul with the brain of 
man. Emerson, I believe, expresses the general 
view very fairly in his essay entitled, “The Over- 
soul,’ where he remarks: ‘All goes to show that 
the soul in man is not an organ, but animates 
and exercises all the organs . . . is not the in- 
tellect or the will, but the master of the intellect 
and the will; is the vast background of our being, 
in which they lie... . When it breathes through 
his intellect, it is genius; when it breathes 
through his will, it is virtue; when it flows 
through his affections, it is love.’” 


Sir Oliver Lodge may alsc be said to have 
made, in a recent address, a contribution of 
vital theory to the debate. He was not re- 
ferring specifically to Edison’s pronuncia- 
mento, but he had in mind exactly the same 
problems as those discussed in the Times in- 
terview. He said in part: 


“There is no real ending to anything in the 
universe, nor was there any beginning. The death 
of the body does not convey any assurance of 
tk» soul’s death. Every physical analogy is 
against such a superficial notion in nature. We 
never see things beginning or coming to an end. 
Change is what we see, not origin or termina- 
tion. 

“Death is a change indeed—a sort of emigra- 
tion, a wrenching away of the old familiar scenes, 
a solemn portentous fact. But it is not annihila- 
tion. 

“No thoughtful person can believe that he is 
destined to drop head foremost into vacant noth- 
ing and cease to be. Existence is itself a great 
adventure—a series of them. Some lead placid 
lives, and think to escape adventures—at any 
rate, will not go to seek them—will try to 
avoid them. But none can altogether escape. 
None can escape the adventure of death. Un- 
mistakably a great adventure that! The enter- 
ing another world, encountering another condi- 
tion of being, facing the utterly unknown; only 
shielded by faith in beneficence from dismay.” 
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VICTOR HUGO’S DEBT TO THE BIBLE 


HE BIBLE is my book,” exclaimed 

Victor Hugo on the title page of 

his “Légende des Siécles”; and 

when one considers the amount of 

Biblical imagery in his works and the con- 

tinuity of his Biblical inspiration, it is easy 

to understand what he meant. The author of 

“Les Misérables” was not a religious believer, 

in the ordinarily accepted sense. During a 

large part of his career he came very near 

being what we should call a Freethinker. 

Yet he read the Bible assiduously and ad- 
mired it hugely. 

Victor Hugo’s enthusiasm for the Bible be- 
gan in childhood. On his expeditions, in com- 
pany with his two brothers, into the attic of the 
parental home, he had often had his curiosity 
piqued by a big, venerable-looking black book 
perched far out of his reach on the top of a 
wardrobe. One morning, in spite of (or per- 
haps because of) the fact that he had been 
warned by his good mother “not to climb,” 
he managed, by dint of mighty effort, to reach 
it. He and his brothers scurried with it into 
a corner and pored over its yellowed pages 
until lunch-time. They returned to it that 


afternoon and many a day thereafter. 

The book was the Bible. 

“Thus,” says Claudius Grillet, who narrates 
the incident in a new scholarly work of exe- 
gesis entitled “La Bible dans Victor Hugo,’* 
“Victor Hugo filled his soul with Bible stories 


and filled his memory with souvenirs which 
were transmuted many years later into orig- 
inal poetry.” 

To Victor Hugo the youth (a precocious 
Voltairian) the Bible was revealed anew by 
Chateaubriand, who, in pursuance of his de- 
termination to propagate Christianity by call- 
ing attention to its esthetic character, had 
rendered the study of the Scriptures fash- 
ionable. Chateaubriand’s “Génie du Chris- 
tianisme” was Victor’s favorite reading, and 
on the 16th of July, 1816, he inscribed on the 
margin of his copy-book, “I will be Chateau- 
briand or nothing.” 

Chateaubriand’s influence upon Victor Hugo 
was not sufficient, however, to convert him to 
Christianity. It seems to have been limited to 
making him perceive that the Bible was a 
thing of beauty and, more specifically, to 
making him prefer its “mythology” to the 
mythology of paganism. In the “Odes,” 

*La Brsre_pans Victor Huco p’apris DE NoMBREUX 


TABLEAUX DE CONCORDANCE. By Claudius Grillet. Hachette 
et Cie. Paris. 


which belong to this period, he “substitutes,” 
to use his own words, “the fresh and true 
colors of Christian mythology for the wom 
and faded colors of pagan mythology.” The 
Jordan replaces the Simois or the Eurotas: 
and Sinai, Carmel or Thabor, Pindus, Olym. 
pus and Parnassus. 

The real conversion of Hugo to Christianity 
occurred in 1821. It was due to a number 
of causes, chief of which were the death of 
his greatly-loved mother, his meeting at her 
funeral with an intelligent young priest, Du 
de Rohan-Chabot (later a cardinal), and his 
introduction by de Rohan to the fiery Lamen- 
nais (then chiefly known for his “Essai sur 
l’Indifférence en Matiére de Religion”). Be. 
fore 1821, his imagination alone was tinged 
with the Scriptures and there is nothing to 
indicate that he professed Christianity else. 
where than in his poetry. After 1821, the cas 
is altogether different; he adheres to Chris. 
tianity with his whole soul and reads the 
Bible with the zeal of a believer seeking spir- 
itual nourishment. He even becomes, like 
Lamennais, whom he has made his confessor, 
an ardent proselyter. “Alas,” he cries in De. 
cember, 1821, “if only I too might immolate 
myself for my brothers!” 

The consequence is that his poetry “coming, 
in the words of M. Grillet, “from the depths 
of the soul, instead of from that superficial 
region in which images are elaborated, emits 
a graver sound . . . he comments his own life 
in his verses. And, since religion holds a 
large place in his life and the Scriptures in 
his religion, his Biblical inspiration emerges 
especially through religious sentiment.” 

In 1821, 1822 and 1823, Hugo published 
“Dévouement,” a sort of aspiration after mar- 
tyrdom; “Vision,” a condemnation of the im: 
piety of the century; “La Lyre et la Harpe’ 


a parallel between Christian and pagan inf 


spiration; “Jéhovah,” a chant to the glory oi 
the Creator; “Le Dernier Chant,” “L’Ame; 
“La Liberté” and “Le Poéte,” in which the 
poet-apostle strains to fulfill the sacred mis 
sion with which he is invested; and L’Anté 
christ,” in which he “evokes remote eschatdl: 
ogies in a terrified lyricism.” 

This period of genuinely Christian fervo! 
is of brief duration. Towards 1827, Hugo! 
attitude to Christianity and, in consequent 
to the Bible, undergoes a complete transform 
tion. Indeed this year may be said to ushe 
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which lasts nearly a quarter of a century, 
that is, until his revolt against the pretensions 
and encroachments of the Third Napoleon. 
During this time, he devotes himself sedu- 
lously to breaking the zealous promises of 
Christian apostleship which he had made in 
1821 and which were perfectly sincere when 
he made them. The chief interest in the 
Bible of the Hugo who writes “Les Orien- 
tales’ (1828) is that of the literary artist. 
His Biblical inspiration comes to him now 
not by way of his heart, but by way of his 
imagination. It is the form of the Scriptures, 
not their thoughts and sentiments, that now 
appeals to him. All he demands of them can 
be summed up in one word, picturesqueness; 
picturesqueness of phrase and historical pic- 
turesqueness, that is to say, spectacles and nar- 
ratives which he prizes for their exoticism 
and local color. 

But Hugo’s affection for the Bible survives 
the loss of his faith in it as it had preceded 
that faith. The sentiment merely changes its 
nature. “To have considered the Bible during 
several years as the Holy Scriptures,’ ex- 
plains M. Grillet, “has increased Hugo’s re- 
spect for it; and, altho it will not be for him 
hereafter the divine book, it will not be, on 
the other hand, the ‘profane’ book. He even 
seems to put into this literary cult all the 
fervor which his extinguished beliefs have 
left unemployed. His love of the Bible is made 
up of his lost faith, his appetite for mystery, 
his need of ideals and of dreams, his desire 
for an art freer, nearer to nature, anterior 
to rules, his curiosity regarding dead civiliza- 
tions, foreign literatures and exotic landscapes, 
particularly those of the Orient. I mean that 
he is almost a fanatic in behalf of the Bible. 
He speaks of it in a tone of mystical exalta- 
tion: ‘the holy book I admire’; ‘the august 
text’; ‘the book of God’; ‘I admire every- 
thing in the Bible.’ ” 

Instead of seeking in the Bible spiritual help, 
as he did erstwhile, he reads and rereads it 
for its magnificent imagery. And this imagery, 
by virtue of his phenomenal receptivity, be- 
comes his own. Indeed a large proportion of 
the brilliant tropes with which his writings 
are constellated are derived from this source. 
“Now,” says M. Grillet, “Victor Hugo appro- 
priates purely and simply the literary orna- 
Now he trans- 
forms them by his art. And now he forges a 
new image with Biblical materials. His choice 
goes as a rule to the most flamboyant. . . 


B Let audacious figures, clamorous and magnifi- 
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cent metaphors, daring images present them- 
selves, and behold our man is baited! He 
invariably succumbs to the temptation of this 
picturesqueness. . . . Sacred images and mem- 
ories, falling like mysterious seed into his soul, 
produce there new flowers; reborn without 
ceasing from themselves, they blended in un- 
known ‘varieties’ of which it is impossible to 
say whether they are more characteristic of 
Hugo or of the Bible, and whether they owe 
more of their splendor to the new soil which 
nourishes them or to the precious germ from 
which they spring.” 

Hugo’s banishment in 1851 practically coin- 
cides with his second conversion—a conversion 
to the religion of humanity. 

“In spite of everything,” declares M. Gril- 
let, in this connection, “the believer survives 
in the philosopher. An immense need of be- 
lieving, a sort of nostalgia for the divine, 
remains with him from his early religious 
fervor. He turns into metaphysical and hu- 
manitarian reveries the need of the ideal with 
which Christianity had filled him; he tries to 
forget in the presence of new divinities the 
bitterness of his loss of faith. He believes in 
Science, in Progress, in Liberty. He believes 
in them as a philosopher, as generous ideas 
which should ameliorate the world.” 

The sorrows and solitude of exile trans- 
form Hugo into an apocalyptic visionary, 
consecrate him prophet, so to speak. He be- 
comes one of the “elect.” A firm believer not 
only in immortality but in metempsychosis, he 
esteems himself a reincarnation of the prophets 
and the apostles. “He surrounds himself on 
his Guernsey rock,” affirms M. Grillet, “with 
thunders and lightnings. When he descends 
from this Horeb, it is to flash upon the world 
some formidable revelation. He holds tre- 
mendous dialogs with God, whom he consents 
to address familiarly. Sometimes, a new 
Isaiah, draped in the pallium of the prophets, 
his arm outstretched in a menacing gesture, 
he turns upon invisible tyrants the bolts des- 
tined for Ahab. Sometimes, like Saint John, 
his eyes aglow with millennial visions, he re- 
counts the joys of the future.” His enemies 
refer to him sneeringly as “Bobéche on Sinai” 
or as “Jocrisse at Patmos.” 

Toward the end of his life, when he had lost 
his faith in science and human reason, but 
without regaining the faith of his young man- 
hood in revealed Christianity, Hugo’s Bibli- 
cism degenerated into a close approach to actual 
abuse. “His rhetoric,” remarks M. Grillet re- 
garding this period, “becomes more vehement: 
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and, as if he wished to assure his thought 
against the assaults of despair, or against 
the return of a positive faith, by the deafening 
clamor of his utterance, he pours into his 
Biblical interrogations a constantly swelling 
tumult of words and of images. But with 
these tirades he has assailed our ears a hun- 
dred times already. He cannot emancipate 
his thought from the formulas he formerly 
created for it—formulas which with time and 
constant use have become inseparable from 
it, absorb it and stifle it. His literary habits 
have acquired for him the force of law: he 
obeys them blindly to the great injury of his 
creative genius.” 

In his concluding chapter, M. Grillet sums 
up the relations which existed between Hugo 
and the Bible, as follows: “The extent to 
which the genius of Victor Hugo was open 
to Biblical inspiration varied according to cir- 
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cumstances. But, notwithstanding these vari. 
ations, he was submissive to the influences of 
the Bible with remarkable continuity. . . 
Victor Hugo flattered himself assuredly ir 
claiming as ancestors the greatest geniuses oj 
the Scriptures; but he was mistaken only a 
to the nature of the bond of union between 
them and him. He perpetuates their line, not 
by means of a blind metempsychosis, but by 
virtue of his genius and of his incredible in. 
tellectual plasticity. Slowly, patiently, with his 
enormous labor, his prodigious will, his extra- 
ordinary memory, he corrected and renewe( 
the operations of nature. A modern, he suc. 
ceeded in reconstructing for himself an ancient 
genius after sacred models.” 

James Darmstetter (and this last of the 
‘nabis’ was an excellent expert in prophets) 
called Victor Hugo “the most Biblical of 
modern geniuses.” 





IS THERE A GOD BEYOND GOD? 


NE of the most remarkable contribu- 
tions to the evolutionary conception 
of God as the animating principle 
in all organic life may be found in a 

neglected work of Samuel Butler’s, entitled 
“God the Known and God the Unknown,” 
which now appears in book form for the first 
time.* This latter-day Butler, who died so 
recently as 1902, was an eccentric genius— 
artist, scientist, musician, man of letters, and 
before all and above all a satirical philosopher 
to whose “extraordinarily fresh, free, and fu- 
ture-piercing suggestions” George Bernard 
Shaw acknowledges a profound indebtedness. 
“In his own department, the greatest English 
writer of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,’—so runs the Shawian pronouncement, 
which is now kindling a lively if belated in- 
terest in Samuel Butler’s thought-compelling 
books. 

“God the Known and God the Unknown” 
first appeared as a series of articles contrib- 
uted to an English periodical, The Examiner, 
in 1879. It should be considered in relation to 
two earlier Darwinian works, “Life and Habit” 
and “Evolution, Old and New,” of which it 
forms a continuation. Both Pantheism and 
Orthodox Theism are herein found to be 
atheistical insofar as they alike “profess to 
give us a God, but they alike fail to perform 
what they have promised.” Butler demon- 


* A. C. Fifield, London. 


strates the Oneness of organic life—“the tan- 
gible body of God” on this earth—“God the 
Known”; from which he proceeds to argue 
the existence of a vaster God, or Gods, as yet 
Unknown. Not human solidarity alone, but 
the solidarity of plant and animal, extending 
upward to a universal solidarity, is his logical 
conclusion. The whole argument, whatever its 
flaws may be, is set forth with startling clear- 
ness and precision. 

In his examination of Pantheism, Butler 
finds that the early Pantheistic writers, tho 
“true prophets and seers,” were misled by 
the endeavor to lay hold of two inconsistent 
ideas, one of which was a reality, the other a 
phantom, “The reality,” he maintains, “i 
the unity of Life, the oneness of the guiding 
and animating spirit which quickens animals 
and plants, so that they are all the outcome 
and expression of a common mind, and are in 
truth one animal; the phantom is the endeavor 
to find the origin of things, to reach the foun- 
tain-head of all energy, and thus to lay the 
foundations on which a philosophy may be 
constructed which none can accuse of being 
baseless or of arguing in a circle.” The Pan- 
theistic idea he thus finds incoherent and 
atheistical—a “disguised atheism”—for _ its 
God is merely “an attempt to lay hold of 4 
truth which has nevertheless eluded its pur- 
suers.” 

Butler maintains that Orthodox Theism is 
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equally atheistic because, in spite of its pro- 
fessions, it really gives us no reasonable idea 
of God. “No conception of God,” he asserts, 
“can have any value or meaning which does 
not involve His existence as an independent 
Living Person of ineffable wisdom and power, 
vastness, and duration both in the past and for 
the future.” Our modern limitation of God 
to the personification of our highest ideals of 
power and wisdom, he finds quite reasonable, 
but unsatisfactory. For whence, he questions, 
did our deeply rooted belief in God as a Living 
Person originate? And he continues: 


“The idea of Him as of an inconceivable vast, 
ancient, powerful, loving, and yet formidable 
Person is one which survives all changes of de- 
tail in men’s opinion. I believe there are a few 
very Savage tribes who are as absolutely without 
reliyious sense as the beasts of the field; but the 
vast majority for a long time past have been pos- 
sessed with an idea that there is somewhere a 
Living God who is the Spirit and the Life of 
all that is, and who is a true Person with an 
individuality and self-consciousness of His own. 
It is only natural that we should be asked how 
such an idea has remained in the minds of so 
many—who differ upon almost every other part 
of their philosophy—for so long a time if it was 
without foundation and a piece of dreamy mysti- 
cism only. 

“True, it has generally been declared that this 
God is an infinite God, and an infinite God is a 
God without any bounds or limitations; and a 
God without bounds or limitations is an imper- 
sonal God; and an impersonal God is Atheism. 
But may not this be the incoherency of prophecy 
which precedes the successful mastering of an 
idea? May we not think of this illusory expres- 
sion as having arisen from inability to see the 
whereabouts of a certain vast but tangible Person 
as to whose existence men were nevertheless 
clear? If they felt that it existed, and yet could 
not say where, nor wherein it was to be laid 
hands on, they would be very likely to get out of 
the difficulty by saying that it existed as an in- 
finite Spirit, partly from a desire to magnify 
what they felt must be so vast and powerful and 
partly because they had as yet only a vague con- 
ception of what they were aiming at, and must, 
therefore, best express it vaguely... . 

“There is no consistency which has not once 
been inconsistent, nor coherency that has not been 
incoherent. The incoherency of our ideas con- 
cerning God is due to the fact that we have not 
yet truly found Him; but it does not argue that 
He does not exist and cannot be found anywhere 
after more diligent search. On the contrary, the 
persistence of the main idea, in spite of the in- 
coherency of its details, points strongly in the 
direction of believing that it rests upon a founda- 
tion in fact.” 
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Where then, the question follows, is this 
Being, the Body of God? And what is the 
mystery of His Incarnation? Truly, Butler 
argues, such a God is not very far from every 
one of us. He thus proceeds with his chain 
of reasoning: 


“Tf we survey the broader and deeper currents 
of men’s thoughts during the last three thousand 
years, we may observe two great and steady sets 
as having carried away with them the more 
eligible races of mankind. The one is a tendency 
from Polytheism to Monotheism; the other from 
Polytypism to Monotypism of the earliest forms 
of life—all animal and vegetable forms having at 
length come to be regarded as differentiations of 
a single substance—to wit, protoplasm. 

“No man does well so to kick against the 
pricks as to set himself against tendencies of such 
depth, strength, and permanence as this. If he 
is to be in harmony with the dominant opinion of 
his own and of many past ages, he will see a 
single God-impregnate substance as having been 
the parent from which all living forms have 
sprung. One spirit, and one form capable of such 
modification as its directing spirit shall think fit; 
one soul and one body, one God and one Life. 

“For the time has come when the two unities 
so painfully arrived at must be joined together as 
body and soul, and be seen not as two, but one. 
There is no living organism untenanted by the 
Spirit of God, nor any Spirit of God perceivable 
by man apart from organism embodying and ex- 
pressing it. God and the Life of the World are 
like a mountain, which will present different 
aspects as we look at it from different sides, 
but which, when we have gone all round it, 
proves to be one only. God is the animal and 
vegetable world, and the animal and vegetable 
world is God.” 


Actually, then, we are all part of one vast 
Person, every living form; and this Person 
is the Body of God; and the ages-long evolu- 
tion of this Body is the mystery of His Incar- 


nation. As Butler puts it: 


“Let the reader look at a case of moths in 
the shop-window of a naturalist, and note the 
unspeakable delicacy, beauty, and yet service- 
ableness of their wings; or let him look at a 
case of humming-birds, and remember how in- 
finitely small a part of Nature is the whole group 
of the animals he may be considering, and how 
infinitely small a part of that group is the case 
that he is looking at. Let him bear in mind that 
he is looking on the dead husks only of what was 
inconceivably more marvellous when the moths 
or humming-birds were alive. Let him think of 
the vastness of the earth, and of the activity by 
day and night through countless ages of such 
countless forms of animal and vegetable life as 
that no human mind can form the faintest ap- 
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proach to anything that can be called a concep- 
tion of their multitude, and let him remember 
that all these forms have touched and touched 
and touched other living beings till they meet 
back on a common substance in which they are 
rooted, and from which they all branch forth so 
as to be one animal. Will he not in this real and 
tangible existence find a God who is as much 
more worthy of admiration than the God of the 
ordinary Theologian—as He is also more easy 
of comprehension? 

“For the Theologian dreams of a God sitting 
above the clouds among the cherubim, who blow 
their loud uplifted angel trumpets before Him, 
and humor Him as tho He were some despot in 
an Oriental tale; but we enthrone Him upon the 
wings of birds, on the petals of flowers, on the 
faces of our friends, and upon whatever we most 
delight in of all that lives upon the earth. We 
then can not only love Him, but we can do that 
without which love has neither power nor sweet- 
ness, but is a phantom only, an impersonal per- 
son, a vain stretching forth of arms towards 
something that can never fill them—we can ex- 
press our love and have it expressed to us in 
return. And this not in the uprearing of stone 
temples—for the Lord dwelleth in temples made 
with other organs than hands—nor yet in the 
cleansing of our hearts, but in the caress bestowed 
upon horse and dog, and kisses upon the lips of 
those we love.” 


Concerning immortality, and the persistence 
of human personality after death, Butler con- 
tinues a striking analogy in his “Tree of Life’: 


“If we could hear the leaves complaining to 
one another that they must die, and commiser- 
ating the hardness of their lot in having ever 
been induced to bud forth, we should, I imagine, 
despise them for their peevishness more than we 
should pity them. We should tell them that tho 
we could not see reason for thinking that they 
would ever hang again upon the same—or any 
at all similar—bough as the same _ individual 
leaves, after they had once faded and fallen off, 
yet that as they had been changing personalities 
without feeling it during the whole of their 
leafhood, so they would on death continue to do 
this selfsame thing by entering into new phases 
of life. True, death will deprive them of con- 
scious memory concerning their now current life; 
but, tho they die as leaves, they live in the tree 
whom they have helped to vivify, and whose 
growth and continued well-being is due solely to 
this life and death of its component personal- 
ities.” 

It is clear, according to Butler, that this 
argument admits the probability of some far 
vaster Person who looms out behind the God 


of this earth, and stands in the same relation 
to Him as He to us. And behind this vaster, 
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Unknown God, is conceivable another and yet 
another. “If this is so,” he writes, “we are 
members indeed of the God of this world, but 
we are not His children; we are children of 
the Unknown and vaster God who called Him 
into existence; and this in a far more literal 
sense than we have been in the habit of realiz. 
ing to ourselves. For it may be doubted 
whether the monads are not as truly seminal 
in character as the procreative matter from 
which all animals spring.” At the close, 
Butler sums up briefly in the following elo- 
quent passage: 


“We know of three great concentric phases of 
life, and we are not without reason to suspect a 
fourth. If there are so many there are very 
likely more, but we do not know whether there 
are or not. The innermost sphere of life we 
know of is that of our own cells. These people 
live in a world of their own, knowirg nothing of 
us, nor being known by ourselves until very 
recently. Yet they can be seen under a micro- 
scope; they can be taken out of us, and may 
then be watched going here and there in pertur- 
bation of mind, endeavoring to find something 
in their new environment that will suit them, and 
then dying on finding how hopelessly different 
it is from any to which they have been accus- 
tomed. They live in us, and make us up into 
the single person which we conceive ourselves 
to form; we are to them a world comprising an 
organic and an inorganic kingdom, of which they 
consider themselves to be the organic, and what- 
ever is not very like themselves to be the in- 
organic. Whether they are composed of subordi- 
nate personalities or not we do not know, but 
we have no reason to think that they are, and if 
we touch ground, so to speak, with life in the 
units of which our own bodies are composed, it 
is likely that there is a limit also in an upward 
direction, tho we have nothing whatever to guide 
us as to where it is, nor any certainty that there 
is a limit at all. 

“We are ourselves the second concentric sphere 
of life, we being the constituent cells which unite 
to form the body of God. Of the third sphere 
we know a single member only—the God of this 
world; but we see also the stars in heaven, and 
know their multitude. Analogy points irresist- 
ibly in the direction of thinking that these other 
worlds are like our own, begodded and full of 
life; it also bids us believe that the God of their 
world is begotten of one more or less like Him- 
self, and that His growth has followed the same 
course as that of all other growths we know of. 
If so, he is one of the constituent units of an 
unknown and vaster personality who is composed 
of Gods, as our God is composed of all the 
living forms on earth, and as all those living 
forms are composed of cells. This is the Un- 
known God.” 
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Music and Drama 











THE UNSUSPECTED POSSIBILITIES OF LEO 
DITRICHSTEIN 


R. BELASCO has created a second 


Warfield. He has made Leo 
Ditrichstein “over.” “The Con- 
cert,” Belasco’s latest offering, 


gaining impetus every week since its first tri- 
umphant production, affords the double satis- 
faction of an exceptionally clever comedy and 
what the New York Times describes as “a 
little masterpiece of comedy acting.” The play 
is adapted from the German of Herman Bahr. 
Leo Ditrichstein is both adapter and leading 
actor. His part is that of an egotistical pianist 
who seeks in feminine flattery the fuel he feels 
he needs to feed the flame of his “genius.” 

If there had ever been any doubt that Mr. 
Ditrichstein is really a great actor, his play- 
ing of this rdle, The Times thinks, would en- 
tirely dispel it. The same paper continues: 


“The fact is that the actor has been too long 
wasted on the absurdities of farce—of his own 
and other people’s devising. For no actor on our 
stage for a long time has composed and delivered 
with a surer sense of all its values a role em- 
bodying a considerable varied assortment of hu- 
man values. In its lighter comedy way, Mr. Dit- 
richstein’s Gabor Arany deserves to rank with 
Mr. Warfield’s Anton Barwig in ‘The Music 
Master.’ It is the sort of acted portrait to tuck 
away in memory alongside of Mr. Mansfield’s 
Prince Karl. It is, in short, the sort of achieve- 
ment which comes along only once in so often 
to show how piffling and unimportant much of 
that which passes for acting on the stage is.” 


The New York Evening Post is almost 
equally enthusiastic : 


“Mr. Ditrichstein, the adapter, plays the pianist 
with remarkable address, humor, variety, and 
finish. There is just the right touch of carica- 
ture in his work, but no descent to burlesque. 
His vehemence of gesture, his ecstatic poses, his 
caressing insolence, his lapses of memory, his 
excitability and petulance, and his imperturbable 
impudence were all delightfully and mischievously 
true—true, that is to say, after making the neces- 
sary allowance for a little legitimate over-em- 
phasis.” 


The hero of the play may be taken as a 
typically weak but somewhat loveable exem- 
plification of the “artistic temperament.” Ga- 


briel Arany lives for his art—and for women. 
He is married to a faithful soul who under- 
stands him perfectly and appreciates his good 
qualities, but who refuses to flatter him. He 
turns for the worship he craves to a pack of 
pretty women who pay him $10 a lesson and 
call him “Master.” Arany lives in a prosper- 
ous flat in Central Park West; he has a motor 
and a bungalow in the Catskills. Once in a 
while he disappears on what his wife is sup- 
posed to believe are “concert tours.” 

The crisis in the play is precipitated by 
Mrs. Arany’s discovery that her husband has 
gone off to his mountain bungalow with Flora 
Dallas, a sensible doctor’s wife who has fallen 
under the spell of his musical rhapsodies. A 
hurried interview with Dr. Dallas takes place; 





MAKING A NEW REPUTATION 


Leo Ditrichstein’s superb acting in Herman Balir’s 
delectable comedy, “The Concert,” has given the talented 
author-playwright a niche next to Warfield’s in the esti- 
mation of metropolitan critics. 
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Mrs. Arany and the doctor come to an under- 
standing, and follow their offending mates by 
the next train. 

Upon their arrival, they announce that noth- 
ing could have happened to suit them better, 
that they too are “soul mates” and have been 
longing for an opportunity to shatter the 
shackles of marriage. They propose that the 
present arrangement stand—that Gabriel re- 
main with Mrs. Dallas. But the new turn of 
affairs does not suit Gabriel at all. It is here 
that Mr. Ditrichstein’s art appears at its best. 
“The musician’s discomfiture,” to quote The 
Times, “his sudden outbursts of anger, his utter 
impracticability, his complete dependence on 
the woman who has been mother as well as 
wife to him—-these things, together with the 
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sense of a really deep and lasting tenderness 

a real love to contrast with just being in love, 
so suggestively conveyed by Mr. Ditrichstein 
in a sweep of the hands and a shrug of the 
shoulders, are all delicately conveyed in the 
writing and as clearly illuminated in the act- 
ing.” In the end, of course, Mrs. Dallas re- 
turns: to her husband, and Gabriel to his wife. 


The curtain falls on an edifying domestic 
scene. Mrs. Arany is seen dyeing the “Mas- 


ter’s” hair. 

It is all, remarks The Times, capitally done. 
“As for Mr. Ditrichstein, his Gabor Arany is 
a complete and wholly gratifying impersona- 
tion, and by long odds the finest example of 
genuine comedy acting to be seen on our stage 
at present.” 


THE KING OF GERMAN ACTORS 


HE recent death of Joseph Kainz in a 
small Austrian town robbed the Ger- 
man stage of its most distinguished 
actor. If, remarked Professor John 

Schollte Nollen not long ago in the Boston 
Transcript, all the people who have a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the German stage 
were asked to name the greatest German 
actor of the present, there would be an over- 
whelming majority in favor of Kainz; and 
many experts would strike out the word “Ger- 
man” before “actor.” All Germany and all 
Austria knew and applauded his acting, espe- 
cially in tragedy and romantic drama. Many 
an American has admired him on German- 
speaking stages. More than twenty years ago 
he was seen in the German theaters of New 
York and Milwaukee. 

Joseph Kainz was the child of realism and 
classicism. His great achievement was the 
reconciliation of these two apparently irre- 
concilable forces. His personal fascination, it 
is said, was impossible to resist. His melli- 
fluous voice once heard was never forgotten. 
His voice remained young and pant even 
when his features bore the marks of age and 
of illness. He played young romantic heroes 
when he was past fifty. He had the beauty 
of Antinous and the genius of Burbage. When 
his beauty died, his genius still remained. If 
we look at his sad-faced picture, the image of 
his latter years, we scarcely recognize the one- 
time favorite of Wagner’s royal patron, the 
ill-starred king of Bavaria. On the stage, 
however, Professor Nollen assures us, Kainz 


was still himself. His acting had all the fresh- 
ness and vivacity of youth. Romeo, Hamlet, 
and Prince Hal, Schiller’s Ferdinand in “Cabal 
and Love,” Don Carlos and Franz Moor in 
“The Robbers,” Grillparzer’s King of Spain 
in “The Jewess of Toledo,” Ibsen’s Oswald, 
Sudermann’s Fritzchen, and Hauptmann’s 
Heinrich in “The Sunken Bell” were clothed 
with new life by his wonderful art. Shortly 
before his death he extended his repertory to 
a different class of parts, the most difficult 
and taxing of all, such as Moliére’s Tartuffe 
and Goethe’s Mephistopheles. “The final 
secret of Kainz’s power,” our writer insists, 
“was the mysterious thing called personality. 
If a single word could suggest the manner of 
this actor, at once so simple and so complex, 
it is this, that he humanized all his parts. 
Even his Mephistopheles was the most human, 
not to say humane, of devils.” 

If, continues Professor Nollen, the experi- 
ence of Kainz is typical, it is clear that the 
great actor must be both born and made. He 
must pass through severe growing pains be- 
fore arriving at maturity and success in his 
art. 


“Kainz was born in 1858, a true ‘Wiener Kind, 
tho his cradle stood in a small Hungarian village; 
for his parents came from the Austrian capital. 
It was in Vienna that he got his not very exten- 
sive schooling, and, what was more important 
for his future career, fought his way regularly 
through the crowd that scrambled for cheap gal- 
lery seats in the Burgtheater; there he revelled 
in the best drama old and new, played by the 
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famous actors and actresses, among whom he 
was to come, setting new standards, some thirty 
years later. The call of the stage was irresistible, 
and at the age of fifteen he ‘ran away to the 
theater.” Years of struggle and slow progress 
followed. In 1875 and 1876 he was playing in 
the small town of Marburg, in the province of 
Styria. Then he had his first chance at an im- 
portant engagement at Leipzig; but the public 
would none of him, and Director Forster’s per- 
sistent faith in his talent could not conquer this 
unpopularity, so that a single winter ended his 
career in the university town. 

“Three years of experience invaluable to a 
young actor followed; Kainz became a ‘Meinin- 
ger, and had a part in the remarkable perform- 
ances of the model company organized by the 
Duke of Meiningen, which were a revelation of 
the artistic representation of the dramatic classics 
to all Germany. A call to Munich transported 
Kainz, still but a youth little more than twenty, 
to its brilliant and romantic court. The charm of 
his personality gave him quick entrance into the 
royal fairyland created by that spendthrift builder 
of palaces and generous patron of all the arts, 
Louis II. of Bavaria. The king and the actor 
became intimate friends, and it would be hard 
to say on which side their mutual admiration and 
affection was the deeper or more sincere. But 
fairy tales could not last long in the nineteenth 
century; and after suffering much malicious gos- 
sip and much envious hostility for the unique 
royal favor he enjoyed for a season, Kainz fol- 
lowed a call to Berlin.” 


The Deutsche Theater in Berlin, under the 
directorship of Otto Brahm, was the storm 
center of the realistic movement. Here 
Kainz at once conquered his public in “Cabal 
and Love.” Every new character created by 
him, we are told, was a new triumph, and he 
made the younger heroes of Goethe, Schiller, 
Shakespeare and the nineteenth century dram- 
atists, his own with the authority of his 


genius. Not without opposition: 
“There were not wanting critics who con- 


demned his reading of classical parts as nervous, 
even ‘neurasthenic,’ and impressionistic; who at- 
tributed his power over the public to the tricks 
of the virtuoso or to the morbid influence of 
‘suggestion.’ The modern actor par excellence 
his admirers called him, in praise of the new life 
he infused into dramas that had long been dead 
in convention and routine. His detractors an- 
swered with the familiar taunt of ‘decadence.’ 
“Tt is a curious fact that this ‘modern’ actor 
has always had a strong antipathy to the dram- 
atist who created the ‘modern’ drama, Ibsen; but 
in spite of this antipathy Kainz has played such 
parts as Oswald, in ‘Ghosts,’ with graphic power. 
Again, it is strange that this most modern of 
actors became a classicist through his experience 
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A ROMANTIC FIGURE OF THE GERMAN STAGE 


Personality was the key note of the art of the late 
Joseph Kainz. King of the stage, he was himself the 
favorite of kings. 


with realistic methods. When realism and natu 
ralism began to dominate the German drama the 
Deutsche Theater led the way insistently. The 
director at that time was Otto Brahm, whose 
faith in the new movement verged upon fana- 
ticism; in his zealous crusade against old 
stage conventions he went to the extreme of 
neglecting the legitimate demands of the audience 
to see and hear what was happening on the stage, 
and he trained his actors to a rapid, negligent 
delivery in conversational tones that often became 
quite unintelligible. Such an ‘impressionistic’ 
treatment of Schiller’s dramas, turning the fine, 
sonorous verse into a tawdry jumble of meaning- 
less sound, converted Kainz from the error of 
the realistic dogma. Yet he did not return to 
the conventional declamatory mouthing of such 
dramatic verse.” 


Two native powers, Professor Nollen goes 
on to say, made it possible for Kainz to re- 
create the tradition-ridden characters of the 
classical drama—unusual intelligence and an 
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unerring instinct for the essential in a part, an 
act, a scene or a single speech. His readings 
departed from the beaten path of rhetorical 
tradition. He hastened pell-mell, without any 
fall or inflection over even semicolons and 
periods. He ran line after line together with- 
out regard for punctuation. The apparent 
negligence is a technical device by which the 
non-essential, the accessory fall into the back- 
ground, from which the phrase or the word 
that counts stands out with a vividness that 
throws new light on the whole dramatic situ- 
ation. This method has nothing in common 
with the mumbling negligence of “realistic” 
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delivery. The actor's enunciation was perfect, 
every word was distinctly audible. The pre- 
eminence of Kainz’s method consisted, how- 
ever, not in rhetorical subtleties, but in the 
superior intelligence that penetrates, the pro- 
found study that reveals, the emotional sym- 
pathy that interprets the intention of the 
dramatist. He was a poet as well as an 
actor. 

We shall shortly have the opportunity of 
seeing Kainz’s greatest rival, Ernst von Pos- 
sarth, in the United States. Possarth will 
doubtless now be hailed as the most repre- 
sentative of German actors. 





‘“MOTHER”’—A PLAY OF 


O INSTINCT is stronger than the 
maternal instinct. There are some 
psychologists who explain even sex- 
love in woman as a subtle disguise of 

the overpowering mother-urge of the female. 
Yet we can recall few dramatic embodiments 
of this instinct that were other than incidental. 
Mr. Jules Eckert Goodman, one of the prom- 
ising of American playwrights, has built the 


very pinnacle of his recent success upon this 


base. His play, “Mother,” is a meritorious 
performance even if some critics speak of its 
stage effects as meretricious. The widely ad- 
vertised reference to this work, made by one 
of the critics, as “the play of the century” is, 
of course, extravagant. As Adolph Klauber 
remarks in The Metropolitan Magazine, tho 
one doesn’t like to speak ill of anybody’s 
mother, it is perhaps permissible to remark 
that such praise is a trifle strained. The chief 
lack of the play, in Mr. Klauber’s opinion, is 
absence of light and shade. It is amazing, 
remarks another reviewer in Hampton’s, that 
when we recall the lives of our mothers we 
think of them invariably in some sad and 
sentimental position. Motherhood stands for 
sacrifice, and such patient, all-enduring, thoro 
sacrifice as would completely overwhelm a 
male being. It is perhaps regrettable that, as 
we grow in culture, we are tempted to think 
of our mothers as fairly jolly persons. But 
most of us, the writer continues, do not grow 
in culture where our mothers are concerned; 
we remain vividly elemental. “Inasmuch as 
we all of us robbed our mothers of many 
good years, it affects us acutely to see an- 
other’s mother robbed. Because it is so true, 
because each of us, under his subtleties, car- 
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ries an insistent, viciously matter-of-fact rec- 
ognition that his own mother suffered, or 
suffers, unduly and out of all proportion for 
unworthy him. Thus many big audiences 
weep over ‘Mother’ and make it a popular 
play.” 

The part of the quiet little mother, sweetly 
resigned, but endowed with the cunning of 
the serpent and the dauntlessness of the lion 
when she is called upon to defend her brood, 
is admirably enacted by Emma Dunn. The 
designing vulgar adventuress with an eye for 
Mother’s pocketbook is portrayed with un- 
forgettable realism by Jane Corcoran. The 
play, we believe, was a success in Chicago be- 
fore the metropolis so hospitably received it. 

Mrs. Wetherill, “Mother,” is of course a 
widow. She is rich in children, but less 
blessed in worldly possessions. Her oldest 
daughter, Ardath, emulates her self-denying 
propensities and—a _ needlessly sentimental 
touch—is determined to sacrifice her beloved, 
young Mr. Lake, who has worshipped her 
from boyhood, to her sister Editha. When 
Lake comes to plead with her, she refers him 
to her sister. Editha is convinced that Lake 
is in love with herself, and Mother is begin- 
ning to share this illusion. When Editha has 
hurried downstairs to meet Lake, Ardath re- 
mains upstairs sewing rapidly, almost ex- 
citedly. 

One of Mother’s secret sorrows is her son 
Will who deserted the family years ago to 
marry an impossible chorus girl. He _ has 
shunned the parental roof since his unfortu- 
nate marriage, and Mrs. Wetherill’s advances 
to his wife have been received with derision. 
Of late Mother suspects that her younger son 
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Walter is growing away from her. Her con- 
fidential conversation with Ardath is inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Chase, the family 
solicitor, who is devoted with all his heart to 
the brave little Mother. Chase informs her 
that Will has made an urgent appeal to him 
for funds, offering as security his share in 
the family fortune, but that he was forced 
to refuse the loan. The little fortune is al- 
ready impaired and an additional strain would 
imperil the future of all her children—the 
girls, Walter and the twins, two mischievous 
little fellows. She promises to follow his ad- 
vice and refuse the loan. When Will himself 
appears not much later, for the first time in 
years, her mother’s heart goes out to him. 
\Vill at once proceeds to explain the nature of 
his errand. 


I wonder if you knew how 
much I missed you. Did you miss your old 
mother just a little? Honest now? 

Witt. Why, mother, you know I did. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. I’m so glad. I kind of got 
to feeling you had stopped caring. Fact, I had. 
But you haven’t, have you, boy? 

Witt. No, mother dear, and I realize now 
that you and Tillie just couldn’t get along to- 
gether, and she was wrong too. But we're 
going to make it all up, mother, and start fresh. 

Mrs. WEeETHERILL. Start fresh, and this time 
right. 

Witt. Now, first, let’s get over the business. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Coaxingly.) Let the old 
business wait till after dinner. 

Witt. ’Fraid I can’t stay. 

Mrs. WeTHERILL. Oh! but you must tonight. 
Why, after four whole years—you must! 

Witt. I promised Till I’d be home. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Surely Tillie can spare you 
for just one night in four whole years. 

Witt. I can’t tonight. Honest I can’t. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Surely she could let me 
have that much of my son. (As he looks up 
angrily.) There—there, dear! You shall do 
just as you think best. I’m so glad to have 
you again that— (Comes up to him and puts 
her hands on his shoulders.) You know I just 
can't keep my hands off you. 

Witt. Now, in regard to this loan, mother. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Can’t we leave business out 
of it just for today? 

Witt. But that’s why I came. 

Mrs. WetTHERILL. (Hurt, quickly Icts her 
hands fall from his shoulders.) Oh! Oh! I 
didn’t know. 

Witt. (Gets up and puts his arms about 

Now, mother, don’t get hurt. 

Mrs. WETHERILL, (Softening.) When you do 
this all my pride goes, boy. 

Witt. T’ve had an awful hard time the last 
few years. You don’t know how hard it’s been. 


\frs. WETHERILL. 


NOT YET IN “WIHO’S WHO” 


_ Mr. Jules Eckert Goodman’s reputation as a dramatist 
is young, but will be enduring if the future fulfils what 
the present foreshadows. 


Mrs. WETHERILL. But why didn’t you let me 
know? 

Witt. What was the use? We managed to 
get along somehow. But now things are all 
crooked again. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. 
lot from the estate. 

WILL. 
I had. 
sure I could get on my feet again. 
aoout ten thousand. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. If I only had it, boy dear— 

Witt. The estate’s good for it. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. I don’t dare take it from 
the estate. Didn’t Mr. Chase explain it to you? 

Witt. Chase has no use for me—doesn’t 
like me. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. You’re wrong, boy dear, 
he’s trying to protect us all. He’s the best 
friend we’ve got. 

Witt. He’s made a row over every loan. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. But he’s given it to you 
every time. 

Witt. Because you made him. Mother, this 
is the last loan I’m ever going to ask. I'll swear 
it to you, if you want. But I’ve got to have it. 
(She draws slightly away from him.) I tell 
you I’ve got to get it somewhere. Mother, give 
it to me! Please, please—for God's sake, 
mother, let me have it. 


But you’ve borrowed such a 
I’m not finding fault, boy. 
It all went—went into a great scheme 

If I could only swing a loan now I feel 

It’s only 
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MISCHIEVOUS 





TWINS 


fhe strict rules of dramaturgy would banish these lads from Mr. Goodman’s play, but we are thankful to hin 


for their introduction: 






Mrs. WETHERILL. Now, listen, boy dear, | 
haven't any such sum. 

Witt. The estate— 

Mrs. WETHERILL. That doesn’t belong to me 
either. It’s a trust that belongs to you chil- 
dren. 

Witt. But I could pay it back long before, 
before— 

Mrs. WEeETHERILL. Before I die? Perhaps, 
but suppose you didn’t? 

Witt. Don’t you trust me? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. It isn’t a case of trust. 


Mr. Chase tells me you haven’t even paid the 
interest on past loans. 

WILL. (Growing angry.) So that’s how it is. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Besecchingly.) Please, boy, 
don’t get angry, but don’t you see your not 
paying interest has cut down the girls’ allow- 
ance. (As he comes toward her.) Boy, dear. 

Witt. (Jn choked, repressed voice.) Mother, 
I tell you you don’t begin to know what this 
means to me. I’ve got to have money, got to 
have it right away. 

Mrs. WeTHERILL. You can have every bit of 
inv private allowance, if it’ll do you any good. 


Witt. No use. I want that loan. 

Mrs. WetTHERILL. If it were only in my 
power. 

Wi. It is, and you won’t do it. 


Mrs. WETHERILL. 
not quarrel again. 


Boy, please dear, please let’s 
I couldn’t bear to lose you 


again. 
Witt. You won’t do it, then? 
Mrs. WETHERILL. Please—please! 
Witt. You won't? 





their merry pranks turn our tears to laughter. 








Mrs. WETHERILL. (Beseechingly.) Listen, boy, 


you don’t know what it means to have you 
back again. I'll do anything in my power—any- 
thing. 

Wit. (Harshly.) But you won't do it 


(Starts for the door.) Well, I’m off. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Will, Will, you don’t know 
what you’re doing. I'll try to borrow the money 
for you, from some of my friends. I'll do any 
thing—anything. 

Witt. (Hard.) Yes, you'll do anything but 
the thing I want, the thing I must have. (As 
Mrs. Wetherill makes an appealing gesture.) 
Four years ago you told me how much you 
loved me just as you're telling me now. Well, 
well, I don’t want that kind of love. 


Mrs. WETHERILL. Will! 
Witt. You don’t begin to know what this 
means to me. It means— (Stops short and 


looks down at her, half begging, half command- 


ing.) Mother, for the last time, will you let m¢ 
have it? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Begging.) Please, boy, 
please! 

Wit. (Hoarsely.) Yes or no? 


Mrs. WETHERILL, I—I—I can’t. You must ask 


Mr. Chase. 


Witt. (Throws her off.) Tillie was right. 
I was a fool to come. (Slams door.) 
Mrs. WETHERILL. (She starts to open the 


door which he has slammed in her face, then 
she pauses, her hand upon the knob. Still hold 
ing to the knob she turns and looks crestfallen 


about the room, overcome, and upon the verge 


of tears.) His old room empty again! 
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In the second act, more clouds gather 
around Mother’s patient head. Walter con- 
fesses that he, too, is in love with a chorus 
girl—Bess—Will’s sister-in-law. Mother prom- 
ises to receive the girl if she is “the right 
sort,” and Walter runs off to bring her. 
When he is gone, Lake asks for a confidential 
talk with Mother. Mrs. Wetherill at once 
assumes that he is asking her for the hand 
of her daughter, Editha, and grants her con- 
sent even before his request is voiced. She 
is thunderstruck when she learns that her son 
Will, who had been in the employ of Lake’s 
father, has defaulted the sum of ten thousand 
dollars. 


I can’t believe it. I can’t. 
Please, isn’t there 


Mrs. WETHERILL. 
There must be some mistake. 
some mistake? 

Lake. I wish to God there was. (As _ she 
totters again.) Now sit down. We'll talk it 
over calmly. (Leads her to double chair.) It 
isn’t as bad as it might be. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Not as bad as it might be. 
My husband was so proud of his honor. He 
used to boast that no man could say he had 
ever cheated him. You’re sure? There can be 
no possible mistake? 

LAKE. No, I was in conference and heard the 
firm discussing it. The amount is ten thousand. 
Dad alone held out,—if it hadn’t been for that 
he’'d have been arrested. (Mrs. Wetherill looks 
up startled.) I went to Will last night. That 
wife of his is a regular vampire. (Stops short.) 
May I ask you something very personal, Mrs. 
Wetherill? 

Mrs. WeETHERILL. Yes. 

Lake. Was Will to see you yesterday? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Yes. 

LAKE. Somehow I didn’t believe him. 

Mrs. WeETHERILL. What has his being here 
yesterday got to do with it? . 

Lake. When I saw Will I told him I thought 
I could get him another chance. The boy’s not 
half bad at heart. It’s that wife of his and her 


sister. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Her sister? 

LAKE. Yes, I think she’s the worse of the 
two. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Is her name Bess? 

LAKE. Yes. Why? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Nothing. Tell me about it. 
LAKE. They’ve just been milking him dry. 


Sadie’s been supporting not only herself, but her 
sister upon Will’s money, wasting it, throwing it 
away. He’s crazy about her. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Qutietly.) 
coming yesterday? 

LAKE. Why, the firm agreed to hold off, if he 
would give them his note for ten thousand dol- 
lars, endorsed by you. (Mrs. Wetherill draws 
back.) That’s your signature, isn’t it? (Shows 


What about his 


AND 
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She draws back horrified, but 
So it isn’t yours? 
(With forced calmness.) 
Of course it’s mine. I gave it to him yesterday. 
LAKE. Very well then. I'll take it up with 
the firm just as soon as I get Chase’s O. K. 
on it. 


her the note. 
quickly recovers.) 
Mrs. WETHERILL. 


Mrs. WETHERILL. (Quickly.) Is it—is that 
necessary? 
Lake. Surely—merely as a matter of form. 


You haven’t any objections— 

Mrs. WETHERILL. But I have objections—my 
business is my own, and it doesn’t concern even 
Mr. Chase. 

Lake. (Quietly.) Very well, I'll see if the 
firm will accept it without Chase’s endorsement. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. You say he’s been spending 
it all on his wife, and her sister. (Lake nods.) 
What sort of a girl is her sister? 

LakeE., Same as Tillie, only worse. 
Wetherill starts.) What is it? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Walter—this time. 

Lake. And her sister! 

Mrs. WETHERILL. He’s gone to fetch her now. 


(As Mrs. 


Lake. I’d kick her out. That’s what I’d do. 
Mrs. WETHERILL. And he'd follow after. 
(Points to note that Lake holds in hand.) Like 


—like Will. 

Lake. What are you going to do? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Wearily.) I don’t know. 
For the first time in my life I’m all at sea. I 
don’t know which way to turn, what to do 
first. (‘Almost breaking.) Both my boys. Both 
of them. Oh God, I must have done some- 
thing awful in my life that this should come to 
me. (Looks up at him piteously.) You know— 
I—I think this is a sort of judgment on me 
for loving them too much. (With slight change 
of manner.) Do you suppose she really cares 
for Walter? 

Lake. Who? 
he’s got money. 
cry of surprise.) 


Bess? Lord, no. She thinks 
(Mrs. Wetherill gives a little 
You’re not going to try to 


buy her off? That’s just her game. 
Mrs. WeTHERILL. I’d do it gladly—but I 
can’t. Any use in appealing to her sympathy. 


(Lake laughs sarcastically.) But she’s so young. 

Lake. Walter may think so. She’s older than 
Tillie. Better let me have a talk with her. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. No. It’s my place, my 
right. She’s got to give him up. She’s got to. 

Lake. Yes, but how? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. They've taken my _ sons 
from me, she and her sister. They’ve got to 
give them back now. They shan’t make thieves 
and criminals out of them. They’re mine and I 
want them. I want them. The way will come. 
It must. I’m fighting now—fighting for my 
sons. All I ask of you is to take Walter away, 
when he comes back, to leave me alone for 
fifteen minutes with that girl. 

Lake. Don’t you make the mistake of appeal- 
ing to her heart. 











































































“I GUESS I OUGHT TO APOLOGIZE FOR MY COSTUME” 


Mother fighting for her brood dissuades the invader of her son’s heart 
from marrying him by artfully pleading her poverty. 


her as an old friend. “You must have dis- You're soon 
covered the elixir of life,” he remarks with Wouldn't like 
malicious enjoyment. “You haven’t changed 
a bit since I first met you fifteen years ago.” = 
Bess is considerably relieved when she finds 
herself alone with Mrs. Wetherill. A battle place. Oh. I 
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royal ensues between the twe 
women. 


Mrs. WETHERILL. Won't you 
take off your hat and be real 
comfy? 

Bess. No, thank you. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Oh, I sup- 
pose with this modern head-gear 
it’s quite a job getting ’em on and 
off. You know you're quite dif- 
ferent than I pictured you. 

Bess. (Sizing Mrs. Wetheril 
up and down.) Well, I must say, 
you are, too. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Suddeiily 
remembering her apron.) Oh, my 
apron. Well, you see, Walter— 
(She stops short, as if an idea 
had suddenly occurred to her.) | 
guess I ought to apologize for my 
costume. 

3Ess. It isn’t necessary, I'm 
sure. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. No, and | 
guess it’s kind of useless, too. 
When one starts in to apologize 
one has to keep it up. Now I'd 
have to go on and apologize for 
being poor, too. 

Bess. Poor, Mrs. Wetherill? 
Guess that’s a joke. 

Mrs. WeETHERILL. Maybe, but 
somehow I never could get a 
laugh out of it. P 

Bess. But I always thought— 

Mrs. WETHERILL. There you 
are. You always thought we were 
well-to-do, now didn’t you? 

Bess. I sure did from what 
Walter said and the way Will 
always had money. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Beats any- 
thing what a showing a man can 
put up on so little. But with us 
women it’s different. Why, when 
my late husband was alive there 
was nothing too good for me. 
Didn’t catch me in the kitchen 
those days, no siree. Why, we 
had a servant every day and two 
on days we have dinners. 

Bess. You mean to say you 
haven’t any servant at all now? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Simulating 


When Bess arrives with Walter, Lake greets conventionality.) I don’t mind telling you, ’cause 
to be one of the family, but I 


the neighbors to know it. You 


got to put up a show, you know. You'll find that 


Bess. How so? 
Mrs. WETHERILL. A kitchen’s a powerful hot 


know it’s all right when vou're 
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just beginning housekeeping. You'll find it 
great fun to get in and cook for Walter. 

Bess. I cook for Walter? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Smiles and pats her knee.) 
Sure you will. What author was it said, “Love’s 
a great thing’? I think it must have been 
Amelia Barr. I used to read them all. Amelia 
Barr, Edna Lyal and Laura Jean Libby. What 
sort of books do you like? 

Bess. (Uppishly.) Oh, I read Robert W. 
Chambers and Richard Harding Davis and— 

Mrs. WETHERILL. I never could get interested 
in them. They seem to me so cheap-like. Just 
like reading every-day life. No romance at all 
in them. You know I named both my girls after 
characters in one of Edna _ Lyle’s novels. 
Editha and Ardath. Sweet names, aren’t they? 

Bess. Really, I think, Mrs. Wetherill, I pre- 
fer the simpler names and the simpler writers 
such as Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Guess I don’t know her. 
Beats me anyway how a married woman ever 
gets time for writing books and such. 

Bess. Oh, but one’s artistic career must take 
precedence over everything. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. That’s all very well to say, 
but when you’re having babies at the rate of one 
every other year there ain’t as much time for 
that artistic career as you might think. 

Bess. Why, Mrs. Wetherill! 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Shucks, there ain’t nothing 
blushable in two women talking about babies, 
specially when one’s had eight, six living and 
two dead, and t’other’s going to have "bout the 
same number, I hope. 

Bess. (Growing uncomfortable.) Really, Mrs. 
Wetherill! 

Mrs. WeTHERILL. And now I think more of 
it, guess maybe you’re right about the artistic 
career. I suppose every one of them women 
writers supports their husbands. 

Bess. Not on your life! Surely not. That’s 
why they marry that they may be free from 
money cares, that they may devote their entire 
time to the development of their inherent genius. 

Mrs. WeETHERILL. I’m not right sure I get 
your meaning, but if I do you must be a won- 
derful girl, Miss Bessie. 

Bess. I dream of a great career, Mrs. Weth- 
erill. I mean to have my voice cultivated. 
They. all tell me it’s great richt now. All I need 
is to go abroad and get a foreign reputation, and 
when I come back there won’t be nothing to it. 
They'll just eat out of my hand. 

Mrs. WeTHERILL. (With simulated  tender- 
ness.) And yet you’re willing to marry my 
Walter? (Bess starts slightly.) Love’s a great 
thing, ain’t it? 

Bess. (As if she were reciting the 
Love is the greatest thing in the world! 

Mrs. WeETHERILL. It must be! For here is 
you with all this wonderful inherent genius, you 
call it, with all this. artistic career in. front. of 


line.) 
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you, and yet willing to give it all up—just for 
love! 

Bess. Huh? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Willing to let it all go by. 
Just to stand over a kitchen stove and cook 
for the man you love. 


Bess. Really, Mrs. Wetherill, I don’t under- 
stand. 
Mrs. WeTHERILL. Glad to bear his children, 


to bring them up, to forget all the fame, all 
the glory, all the money—just for this thing 
called love! 

Bess. (Arises agitatedly.) 
one has made a mistake. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (As if pleading.) You do 
love my boy, don’t you? 

Bess. Why yes, yes. Of course, but— 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Feigning that she is de- 
lighted.) And I am so pleased with you. You're 
the right sort. You're the sort of woman I 
always wanted him to marry, and I'll tell you 
something too. It won’t be for long, only three 
years more. 

Bess. Say, just what are you driving at? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Just until he gets a start. 
You may have to help him along,—help sup- 
port him. 

Bess. You mean to tell me he ain’t got any 
money at all? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Oh, it ain’t that bad. 

Bess. But can’t he borrow from the estate? 
The same as Will—only yesterday. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. That’s just the trouble. The 
poor old estate’s been milked dry. Now Walter 
doesn’t come into his share till he’s twenty-five. 
Three years from now. Until then it may be a 
bit hard for you two. 

Bess. Why didn’t he tell me this instead of— 

Mrs. WETHERILL. But you are young, you 
two. You have strength and youth and love, 
and what you both can earn. You by your 
wonderful voice— 

Bess. Hasn’t he any allowance? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Oh yes, yes indeed, 
that'll help a lot. He gets a hundred. 


I’m afraid some- 


and 


Bess. (Brightening.) A hundred a week? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. A hundred a week? 

Bess. (Angrily.) What then? A month? A 
year? A century? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. A month, of course. A 
month, dear. You don’t mind my calling you 
dear? Now, you must come over here by me 


and tell just when you plan to get married, 

Bess. Married! (Angry.) There ain’t going 
to be any marriage. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. What do you mean? 

Bess. There ain’t going to be any marriage, 
I tell you. He Ned to me: He said he could 
get money. That lie could’ help me out. 

Mrs. WertTHeERIUG. But money isn’t everything 
in the world. There’s love and— (Pauses 
slightly, then repeats Bess’s words.) Love is 
the greatest thing in the world. 
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Bess. Love’s all rot. That’s what is it. And 
he. Just wait till I see him. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Pleading.) Please, please, 
he loves you so. You don’t know how much. 
You'll break his heart. 

Bess. Break his heart? I’ll break his head, 
that’s what I’ll do. I’m going home. (Starts 
for the door and as she reaches it, comes face to 
face with Walter.) So there you are. 

Water. I hurried just as much as I could. 
(As he sees her anger.) Bess, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

Bess. What’s the matter? 
the matter. 

Watter. Mother, what have you told her? 

Bess. The truth. The truth that you lied 
about. That’s what— 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Bess dear! Please! I had 
no idea you’d take it this way. And I'll help 
all I can, for you’re just the sort I’ve always 
wanted Walter to marry. 

Bess. Marry him! Why, he’s nothing but a 
kid in knee pants. Why, he won’t even have his 
allowance for three years. 

Wa tter. Bess, listen to me, won’t you? 

Bess. No, I won't. I’ve listened to your sick- 
ening drivel for years. Now you listen to me. 
You said you could help me. You was to send 
me to Paris. You was to do for me what Will 
did for Tillie. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. 
just a little time. 

Bess. Time, is it? That’s what Will will get 
if he don’t look out. Good long time. Tillie 
always was a hog.: She gobbled up Will and a 
whole bunch of money with him. She’s got her 
maids and her automobile, her dresses and— I 
marry this little shrimp and stand in a kitchen 
and cook for it. Well, I guess nit. (As Walter 
makes a movement toward her.) You do for 
me what Will did for Tillie? You haven’t the 


Good and plenty’s 


But give him time. Bess, 


nerve. I wouldn’t marry you if you was rolled 
in money. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Goes appealingly toward 
Bess.) I beg of you. I'll do all in my power. 


Don’t break his heart. Please. I’m begging of 


you to marry my son. 


3ess. Marry that? Say, I’m not much, God 
knows. But I don’t want any of this family. I 
don’t want any thieves for brother-in-laws. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Quickly, going toward 
her.) What’s that you’re saying? 

3Ess. That’s what I’m saying. Thief—that’s 
what! And now you can all go to Hell. (She 


goes out quickly.) 


In spite of her troubles with her sons, 
Mother is not forgetful of the happiness of her 
daughters. She feels that Ardath should not 
give her lover up to her sister, but the girl 
persists in her ridiculous attitude. Follows a 
charming scene in which the young man at 
last wins his lady’s consent. He appeals to 
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her thirst for romance by proposing an elope- 
ment. Lake’s departure is succeeded by the 
entrance of Chase. The latter urges Mrs, 
Wetherill to repudiate the note. Mother re- 
fuses to give up her son, but consents to 
ask her children’s permission inasmuch as their 
future is involved. All agree to stand by the 
prodigal brother. When Will appears with 
hair dishevelled, hungry, almost crazed, to 
hear his fate, Mrs. Wetherill’s first thought 
is of his physical suffering; he, however, comes 
straight to the point. 


no use beating around the 
Wetherill is about to reply.) 
I won't go to jail. 


Witt. There’s 
bush. (As Mrs. 
But I want you to know first. 
Get that? I won’t go to jail. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Will. 

Witt. I won't, I tell you. I don’t care a 
damn now. I haven’t anything left to live for 
anyway, nor anyone. Did you know Tillie’s left 
me? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Yes. No, no. Has she? 

Witt. As she put it: don’t catch me going 
to sea in a rotten ship, the shore for mine. 
After all I did for her too! You don’t begin 
to know how I worked for her. I did more 
than that too for her, and now just when | 
need her she’s left me. Thrown me away like 
you'd throw away an old shoe. She’s done with 
me. Got all she could out of me. What does 
she care whether I go to the devil or not, 
whether I loved her like a crazy fool that I was. 
What does she care if— (Stops short and 
goes to Mrs. Wetherill. She throws out both 
hands to him, but he grasps them roughly.) | 
want to know what you’re going to do. Why 
you sent for me. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Now see how you’re work- 
ing yourself all up, Will, and about nothing. 

Witt. Nothing, eh? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. At least nothing about you. 

Witt. What then? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. I thought maybe you could 
tell me something about Walter? 

Witt. What’s the matter with him? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. He went away last night. 
I thought maybe you’d know where he is. 


Witt. How should I? 

_ Mrs. WeTHERILL. It was on account of Tillie’s 
sister. 

Witt. What? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. He brought her to see me 
yesterday. 

Witt. He brought that—that woman to see 


you, and Editha here in this house. And you? 
Mrs. WETHERILL. I only had to tell her that 
Walter—that we had nothing. 
Witt. Oh, she’s like her sister all 
She’d go then. And he’s followed her? 
Mrs. WETHERILL. I don’t know. 
where he is. 
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Wut. (Firmly.) Well, I can find out easy 
enough. Just Jet me catch them. I’m only wait- 
ing for a chance to get even with that crowd. 
think he’d have learned something 


tO [som me. If he’s in town I'll bring him back. 
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® He 


shan’t disgrace the family. He shan’t— 
= (Stops short and breaks out laughing hysteric- 


Be ally.) 


> Mrs. WETHERILL. Will! 

> Wit. Ain’t I a great one to be talking about 
4 disgracing the family, ain’t I though? (With a 
Ssudden change.) It’s no use. There’s just one 
treason you brought me here. Let’s have it. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. I’ve told you. 

Witt. That’s a lie. A pretext. Both 
and Lake have told you about the note. 
said so to me, Now, what’s the use of beating 
round the bush? Come, cards down on the table. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Very well. 

Witt. Now, I warn you. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. You needn’t warn me, Will, 
my mind’s quite made up and has been for some 
time. 
> Witt. Well? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (Slowly and deliberately.) 
When I sign my name to a note, the note is 
usually made good. 

Witt. When you sign your name? 
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They 
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Mrs. WETHERILL. You spoke just now about 
“the family honor. Well, this is my honor to make 
Pgood my notes, my notes, you understand. 


Witt. I—I don’t think I do. Chase said— 
©» Mrs. WeTHERILL. The girls are going to help 
hme. 

Witt. The girls. You mean Editha, too? 


Mrs. WETHERILL. Yes. 
The family. 

Witt. (Breaking down.) The family. The 
family that I’ve disgraced. Ruined. Chase was 
right, the family that I have beggared. (Agitated- 


We all stand together. 


jy.) You shan’t do it. You shan’t. I'll kill 
myself first. You shan’t. I’m not worth it. 
Mrs. WETHERILL. My boy. My boy. 


Witt. Take your hands off me, I tell you. I 
tan’t stand them. Take ’em away, please. For 
Mod's sake, mother. I can’t stand it. Mother. 
Mother. (He drops to his knees clasping her 
Mound the waist and crying.) 

Mrs. WeTHERILL. I’ve got my boy back. 
pot him back again. 


I’ve 


) In the last act Mother puts the twins 
Hrough their ablutions, and soothes the heart 
Mf the disappointed Editha. “What,” the lat- 
fr inquires, “is the matter with Ardath. All 


May yesterday she avoided me. Is she angry 
with me?” 


right. 9 


't know Mor.) 


© Mrs. Wetuerite. 


(Mysteriously but with hu- 
Well, Ardath’s going to elope to-night. 
mene thinks we don’t know anything about it, but 
@'. Lake told me. 
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EpitHa. (Astonished.) But why elope? Be- 
cause of me? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. No, dearie, no. Because of 
me. He made her think I’d refuse to give my 
consent. He’s coming at half past nine to-night 
and poor Ardath’s locked up there, reasoning it 
back and forth, thinking what an awful shock it’s 
going to be to us. He’s going to toot three times 
on his auto-horn. That’s the signal. She thinks 
the whole house will go to rack and ruin if she 


does it. I'll bet she hasn’t made up her mind yet. 
Shh! She’s coming upstairs, to take a final fare- 
well. Don’t you let on. (Speaks aloud as Ar- 
dath, dressed in travelling costume, enters.) As 
I was saying, Editha, you never can tell. Oh, 
Ardath my, how sweet you look. 

ArDATH. Have the boys gone to bed yet? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Not yet. They’re in. (A 


wet sponge comes sailing out of the bath room 
and lands on Ardath’s dress.) 

ARDATH. (Growing more and more embar- 
rassed.) Mother. Mother, there’s something im- 
portant I’d like to say. 

EpitHa. I'll go downstairs then. 

ArpDATH. No. No, you stay too. 
cerns you just as much. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. But can’t it wait just a few 
minutes till— (There is the sound of an auto. 
‘Ardath starts and goes to the window. There 
come three toots. Mrs. Wetherill winks at 
Editha and smiles.) Is that the Johnson’s auto 
next door? 

ARDATH. Yes. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. They certainly do make a 
racket tooting around here. (Slyly.) Well, what 
is it, Ardath? 


It, it con- 


ArDATH. (Almost tragically.) Mother. I—I 
—(The three toots are heard again. Ardath 
pauses abruptly.) I. Vl wait downstairs for 
you. (Goes to door and then suddenly comes 


back and throws her arms about Mrs. Wetherill.) 
Mother, Mother dear. (Again the three toots. 
Agitatedly she disengages herself from her 
mother. Then she tears feverishly a letter from 
her bodice, which she hands to her mother.) 


Mrs. WETHERILL. What is it, Ardath? What's 
the matter? 
ArpaTH. I. I’ve written it all there. (The 


three toots are repeated and she rushes for the 
door. Just before she reaches it, she sees Editha 
who is standing beside it, her back against the 
wall. Editha holds out her hand. Ardath 
kisses her impulsively, then she dashes from the 
room. Mrs. Wetherill breaks out into a laugh. 
Editha stands rigid against the wall trying to 
master her emotion. Mrs. Wetherill goes to- 
ward her.) 

EpitHa. Don’t, mother. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. 
dath has given her.) 
Will you read it? 

EpitHa. (Opens letter and reads.) Dearest 
mother. Please try to forgive me. I know what 
an awful shock it’s going to be to you. (Mrs. 


Please don’t. 
(Hands her the letter Ar- 
My glasses are downstairs. 
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Editha continues.) But please 


Wetherill laughs. 
He begged so. 


try to think the best of me. 
(She hesitates.) 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Yes. 

EpitHa. (With an effort.) 
You know that, mother dear. (Editha gulps.) 
Try to make Editha see how it was. I couldn’t 
live without you all, but—but I just can’t resist 
this. (Stops reading as if overcome.) 

Mrs. WETHERILL. There—there, don’t read 
any more, dearie. 

EpitHa. (Proudly mastering herself, contin- 
ues.) Harry wants me to say that now he is 
one of the family. He wants his share, that he 
chooses Will for his share. O mother, mother. 
It’s only for a little while and then you all 
again. (She stops overcome. Mrs. Wetherill 
goes toward her, but she waves her aside.) No, 
mother—please—please. (Mrs. Wetherill stops. 
There is a slight pause. Then there is heard the 
sound of an auto getting ready for use. Mrs. 
Wetherill goes to the window. Editha still 
stands rigid by the wall. Mrs. Wetherill bends far 
out the window. While her back is turned 
Editha slips out of the room. The auto is heard 
going. Mrs. Wetherill comes back.) 

Mrs. WETHERILL. They’re off. (She looks 
around and sees Editha gone. Her face takes 
on an expression of sadness. The boys come 
back from the bathroom. Their hair is towsled 
and dripping water. Each boy has a towel, which 
he applies with better intention than result to 
his hair.) Hurry, it’s-way past your bedtime. 


Yes, go on. 
I tried my best. 
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Now then prayers! 


by bit they grow restless. 











Quick! (The boys go to 
their beds, kneel and begin praying silently. Bit 
They seem to tire of 
their kneeling position and shift from one knee 
to the other. They yawn and move from side 
to side. Will appears at the door. He is 
looking much better. He hesitates a minute. 
looking about the room.) 

Wi. (Jn a whisper.) 
Walter. He’s downstairs. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. Not now. 
minute. 

WILL. 
affects a fellow. 
There’s something holy in it. 
is going out.) 

Mrs. WETHERILL. (She gets up and goes to- 
ward the beds.) Aren’t you boys finished yet? 
Fast asleep. (Pulls them.) Here, come to bed, 
come. (They tumble drowsily into bed.) 

JoHNNIE. (Drowsily.) Say, muddie, you're 
going to sit with us till we fall asleep, ain’t you. 

Mrs. WETHERILL. You go to sleep. 

Jounniz. Muddie, can I go to the baseball 
game to-morrow? 

Mrs. WETHERILL. You can go to sleep and 
we'll see about it to-morrow. 

Watter. (Comes softly into darkened room 
toward his mother who is reading Bible. He 
whispers “Mother.’) 

THE END. 












Mother. I’ve found 
Shall I bring him up? 
I'll be down ina 








You—You don’t know how this thing 
I haven't felt this way in years, 
(Hesitates as he 




























E HAVE heard much of the super- 
man, but neither Nietzsche nor any 
of his disciples has prophesied the 
advance of the superwoman. If any 

woman now living transcends the limitations 
of her sex, the imperishable Sarah deserves 
this title. There is something positively un- 
canny in the agility and mental alertness of 
this woman who in the seventh decade of her 
tumultuous life still interprets L’Aiglon, 
Jeanne d’Arc and Hamlet. Sarah has been 
called the posthumous child of the Italian 
Renaissance. Who knows if she has not re- 
ceived with other heirlooms of the age of the 
Borgias, skilled in distilling mysterious elixirs, 
the secret of perennial youth. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, to quote a writer in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, is the most famous woman alive 
to-day and in many ways one of the most 
remarkable persons of her sex who ever lived. 
Despite protestations to the contrary, this 
writer assures us, she is now an old woman. 


“When I saw her last off the stage then were 


SARAH BERNHARDT- SUPERWOMAN 










the evidences of age in her countenance and, alth 
she had not reached the status of great-grand- 
mother at that time, there were unmistakable 
signs of the decay of physical strength and er- 
durance, altho her mind was as alert as ever 
Always a woman of ‘tricks,’ she was then ac- 
complishing one that was in the nature of 3] 
coup de main, by saving her strength at per- 
formances, only once during each evening of 
matinee summoning all her strength and terrific 
fire, causing the audience to gasp and to realize 
that Sarah was still herself, that none compar- 
able to her preceded or are likely to follow her 
And this single outburst of fury and feline im: 
petuosity always proved enough to keep her on the 
lofty pinnacle which she still holds. Of course she 
isn’t the Sarah of a quarter century ago or of 
half century ago, as some would have us believe 
And she doesn’t look as she did then. But by the 
aid of the drug store she works marvels in make: 
up, and in such parts as Hamlet and_ Jeanm 
d’Arc acquires a youthful appearance that 5§ 
almost uncanny. She seems a defiance of Jf 
laws of nature. But she always did that. Sardi 
was never natural. She has never been just 
woman. She is and has been throughout tf 
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MUSIC AND 


oreater part of her life a raging 
tigress, aS artificial as a butterfly, 
sin as a peacock, sleek, sly, jeal- 
ous. egotistical, afflicted with a 
weird artistic madness and not to 
judged as a person or individ- 
by any of the standards to 
which others are obliged to sub 
mit. 


ae 


As 


Sarah Bernhardt’s present 
tour through the United States 
is the eighth in thirty-three 
years. It is said that she is 
haunted by a weird premonition 
that she will never see her be- 
loved Paris again, and expects 
to die during her American 
tour. Sarah, the writer goes 
on to say, has always been ridic- 
ulously superstitious, as might 
be expected from one of her 
nature because she is not wholly 
human, is not thoroly tamed. 
It is no news that she always 
carries a coffin with her on her 
travels. This has been a com- 
monplace for years. But it is 
said that she has a brand new 
one in her baggage and is con- 
vinced that she will occupy it 
when she leaves our shores. 
This does not preclude arrange- 
ments for her triumphant re- 
turn to Paris in a new version 
of “Faust” prepared by Edmond 
Rostand, in which she hopes to 
appear as Mephistopheles. Her 
present repertory includes 
“Judas,” a play by an Amer- 
ican author, John de Kay, 
“Madame X,” “The Jesters,” and Rostand’s 
“La Samaritaine,” a play which, we are told, 
public taste would not permit her to per- 
form if its full nature were understood. Her 
ever-active mind is also engaged in a novel 
dramatic experiment by the author of “Chante- 
cler.”. The play in question, “Le Bois Sacré,” 
relates a motor trip to Olympus, an idea made 
familiar to Broadway by one of last season’s 
failures. An accident happens to the machine, 
the mortals mingle with the gods, until Vulcan 
repairs the car and the humans return to earth. 
The entire play is in pantomime; in fact it is 
not a play, but a poem. Sarah will not appear 
on the stage at all, but go up and down the 
aisles of the theater reciting the eloquent poetic 
lines into the very ears of the audience. The 
strain of such a performance requires more 


THE 


portrayal at 


unfortunate 


UNCANNY 
There is something positively dehumanized in the 
sixty-seven of the 
barbarous age the 
Joan. 


DRAMA 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


artfulness of Sarah’s 
of Orleans. In a more 
witch like the 


YOUTHFULNESS OF 


Maid 
burnt as a 


youthful 


actress would have been 


than human qualities in a woman of sixty- 
seven. 

The 
ter Post-Express, dwell adversely on Sarah’s 


hypercritical, remarks the Roches- 
art of make-up. They say that she has her 
youth “out of a box.” But tho Bernhardt is 
an old woman she has the grace of motion of a 
young one. The epithet “orchidaceous” is still 
applied to her. Her eyes still flash fire, her 
voice has not lost its gold. Bernhardt, re- 
marks the New York Sun, really looks and 
acts young. If you saw her in action you 
would give her forty years at the most. When 
she moves and talks you cannot associate the 
idea of time with her at all. Nor is it pos- 
sible to associate her with sex. This super- 
woman seems to demolish successfully the 
most elemental of barriers. Asked why she 








NOT THOROLY TAMED 
There is in Sarah Bernhardt something of a beautiful 


tigress. The Cave Woman and the Superwoman are in 
her made one. 


played male parts, the actress replied: “Be- 
cause I have played them so long, and because 
they are much more interesting to me than 
woman characters. Men think more and have 
more ideas than women, who have only love, 
maternity, and sorrow as phases of their daily 
lives. Every woman as a rule goes through 
these various conditions, and when you have 
once portrayed them there is nothing else. I 
like a change, and that is why I play male 
parts. Hamlet was a man. L’Aiglon was not 
a man, but he was a spiritual and pathetic 
figure and very interesting to me.” 

Sarah Bernhardt has run through the gamut 
of emotional experience, but she has never 
exhausted herself. Decadence, realism, classic 
and emotional drama have enriched her re- 
pertory, without dominating her art. “A 
posthumous child of the Italian Renaissance,” 
to quote the London Academy, “she combines 
inexhaustible energy and unrivalled strength of 
character with a most exquisite artistic talent 
—a talent which she can direct into all the 
branches of the arts, the note of genius still 
echoes in her accents as of old, her interpreta- 
tions gait. through never ceasing develop- 
ment of her intelligence.” 
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“Sarah Bernhardt is of the race of true artists, 
who never grow old. Decay only sets in when 
the mind has reached the limits of its expansion, 
when it has accomplished its own ambition. But 
only death could stop the progress of her great 
mind, which penetrates ever further into the un- 
explored lands of human sentiment. It is an act 
of audacity for an actress of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
years to play the part of the young Duc de Reich- 
stadt; but in listening to her fairy voice the phys- 
ical absurdities of the impersonification vanish, 
We only see the picture of that young and dcli- 
cate prince, who feels the spirit of greatness 
within him, and who is tormented by visions of 
his father’s departed glory. He is a great artis- 
tic creation; his every accent is filled with dig- 
nity and sadness. He is an idealized prince, 
whose. fine sensibility makes of him a personality 
that all must love. His soul is consumed in im- 
prisonment at Schénbrunn, but he lacks the energy 
and strength to seize the Empire that awaits him. 
The portrayal of the ‘Enfant déchu d’une race 
divine, who is consumed by the canker of uncer- 
tainty and by the fire of unsatisfied ambition, 
must evoke in Sarah Bernhardt’s heart an echo 
of her own hard struggle in the past. Her great 
mind has also known the agony of imprisonment, 
and her frail body was torn by the hardships of 
her life. But with her, mind and energy were 
supreme, and triumphed over physical weakness.” 


For Sarah’s delicate frame was animated by 
a spirit of fire. Unlike the Duc de Reichstadt, 
sooner than die locked in her gilded prison, 
with one leap of rage she broke the bonds of 
Parisian prejudice and escaped to the empire 
of fame that awaited her. 


“Then came her series of tours, in the course 
of which she has placed, as it were, the girdle of 
her golden voice around the world. Everywhere 
she went she found her path strewn with the 
flowers of welcome, and left behind her the mem- 
ory of greatness. After a performance of ‘Phe- 
dre’ at Rio de Janeiro, she was recalled some two 
hundred times before the curtain by an audience 
grown delirious with enthusiasm. The inhabitants 
of the United States were no less stirred by the 
greatness of her genius than the more warm- 
blooded Latin races of South America. All Aus- 
tralia, when she landed, was at her feet. And 
then, after years of triumphant wandering, she 
came back to Paris—Paris, whose appreciation 
is the key to the casket which holds the crown of 
artistic renown. When Sarah Bernhardt opened 
the Théatre de la Renaissance under her own 
management in 1893, she reaped what to her 
must have seemed her freshest laurels. It was, 
indeed, the theater of the Renaissance; no ex- 
pense or pains were spared to render it a perfect 
palace of the Arts. Since then her career has 
been one of uninterrupted triumphs.” 
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MAETERLINCK’S EXIT FROM SHADOWLAND 


HE greatest French playwright has 
succumbed to the spell of Mary of 
Magdala. He has stepped from the 
shadowland where blue birds flap 

mysterious wings into the cataclysm of Cal- 
vary. Through all the Christian centuries 
Saint Mary Magdalen has been dear not only 
to devotion, but to literature and art, because 
of those few words “the hairs of her head.” 
Never, remarks the London Tablet, was so 
much luxury of beauty deduced from so plain 
a phrase. The Gospel tells us of a vagrant 
woman, her seven sins, her tears, her tresses. 
A fastidious devotion would perhaps choose to 
leave her so, in the darkness of her low place 
on the floor of the supper room, in the 
dark dawn of the resurrection morning, hardly 
discernible as a woman; forever discernible 
and distinct, to the spirit, a penitent. 


“But the vision, the legend, the anxious and 
inventing mind of man, seeking to amplify, to 
give a picture to the darkness, and words to the 
silence, of the Evangels, has left nothing vague, 
has left nothing alone. A little of Antiquity, 
the whole of the Dark Ages (so-called), the 
Renascence, and the Modern Centuries have ex- 
ercized their interest and ingenuity in regard to 
her of whom those who saw her in life chose to 
say so little. No elaborate modern mystery had 
the Scriptures made of her; they had left her in 
the mystery of the gravity and reticence of a 
tremendous hour. ‘She was a sinner’; ‘she loved 
much’; she ‘washed His feet with her tears and 
wiped them with the hairs of her head’; she 
‘came early’ with her spices to the Sepulchre.” 


Maeterlinck has dipped into all authors 
sacred and profane; he owes something to 
all—that is the privilege of genius. In the 
preface to the English edition,* translated by 
his friend Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, the 
author boldly admits his dramatic debt to 
the German playwright Paul Heyse. Heyse, 
it seems, refused to authorize the Belgian 
Shakespeare to borrow the two crucial scenes 
of his drama. Maeterlinck, undismayed, exer- 
cised the prerogative of his superior talent, 
but expresses his gratitude to the aged mas- 
ter for “an intellectual benefit which is none 
the less great for being involuntary.” The 
English version precedes the publication of 
the play in the tongue of the author. May 
we not hope to see his play enacted under the 
auspices of the New Theater before awaiting 


_ 


*Mary Macpatenge. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 


Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 


the verdicts of Paris and London? The Lon- 
don production, Louis V. de Foe assures us 
in the New York World, is already fore- 
shadowed for the forthcoming season. 

The greatness of Maeterlinck’s Passion play 
is still debated, but at least his theme and 
manner seem to denote the will to end appren- 
tice work. Maeterlinck, remarks the London 
Nation, had won for himself the place that 
belongs even in Europe to a unique and curi- 
ous talent. “Who else had built with material 
so slight, and suggestions so elusive, structures 
which still had in them an indisputable intel- 
lectual and emotional strength? That sense 
of the tragedy and meaning of silence, the 
drama of the inert moment when nothing hap- 
pens, yet all is lost or won, who else had ex- 
pressed it, whether in essay or on the stage? 
He was the master of that eerie kingdom of 
twilight.” 

Even “Monna Vanna” was still a study in 
unusual conjunctions, sought out for its rarity 
and its strangeness. But in “Mary Magdalene” 
the Belgian has selected one of the world’s 
great traditional themes. He has gone to the 
old Christian story, the world’s well, and every 
man’s treasure-chest, as the Greek dramatists 
went to the common myths of Argos and 
Thebes. There can be no half success in this 
field. One may admire a landscape that is 
not by a master hand. One may prize a still- 
life by a minor talent. “But,” the writer in 
the Nation goes on to say, “if a painter essays 
a Crucifixion, he must be great or fail.” 


“If ‘Mary Magdalene’ were a sought-out theme 
from some national or secular history we should 
find it curious, interesting, skilful, and even mov- 
ing. But it is, if it is anything, a miracle play 
for all Christendom. It must be either divine 
comedy or it must be failure. Truth to tell, it 
is a little hard to classify it. It is not, brief as 
it is, one play, but two. . Its first two acts are a 
rather ingenious and plausible historical recon- 
struction. Its last act is a moving human drama 
which achieves pathos and misses greatness... . 

“The play begins to live only when the Jewish 
rabble that follows the obscure teacher, whom 
these Romans conceive to be half brigand, half 
simpleton, invades the gardens. But the scene 
is the merest curtain mechanism. A voice from 
behind the garden hedge is heard reciting the 
beatitudes, and Mary, hypnotized, moves to- 
wards it amid the protests of her Roman friends. 
The rabble is about to fall upon the courtesan 
in a frenzy that is half puritanism, half xeno- 
phobia, when the Voice stills the tumult with 
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the inevitable ‘He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her.’ 

“The second act moves through the same pains- 
taking admixture of archaism and theatrical ma- 
chinery. There is more Roman _ love-making. 
There is a description of the raising of Lazarus, 
told, indeed, with a certain journeyman’s skill. 
The curtain arrives once more with the sum- 
moning of Mary—this time by Lazarus, who 
comes, still pale and ghastly from the tomb, to 
fetch her to his Master. The scene, one may 
allow, would be effective and striking on the 
stage—if the Censor were likely to permit it.” 


It is only in the third act that we reach the 
direct, the human. The scene is in the Home 
of Joseph of Arimathea on the eve of the 
Crucifixion. 


“The blind, the halt and the maimed, a crowd 
of living miracles, are shivering and wondering 
over their Master’s fate, each revealing with 
some abysmal touch his meanness, his cowardice, 
his ingratitude. In the handling of this crowd, 
in the constant repetition of this pettiness, Mae- 
terlinck displays his individual art, his own pe- 
culiar skill. He sketches these obscure monsters 
with a technique that converts them into a sort 
of moral background. Mary alone among them 
is great, exalted, and brave in her ardent spi- 
ritual love for her Master. Verus, the soldier, 
commands the guard that is to execute the re- 
luctant, contemptuous Roman justice upon the 
victim of the High Priests. The scene is the 
motive of ‘Measure for Measure.’ He will con- 
trive an escape if Mary will give him her body. 
She hardly hesitates in her magnificent refusal, 
and at once the blind, the maimed, and the para- 
lytic, the living miracles in all their corporate 
meanness, fall upon her as a traitor no better 
than Iscariot. The tragedy sweeps on, and we 
follow it to the end in the mirror of their gib- 
bering terrors, their mean alarms. That is the 
real drama, the real art. Maceterlinck has painted 
the Crucifixion with the sick men and the beg- 
gars, as it were, for his colors. They put out 
the lights at the window lest the Romans should 
see them, as the Master is heard to stagger down 
the street outside. A world-event is seen in 
shadow-play. One extinguishes the candles. An- 
other rushes for the door. A third would lie 
down hiding by the wall. And so by painting 
the little Maeterlinck suggests the great.” 


The scene between Verus and Magdalene 
partakes of genius. Vainly the Roman 
pleads his cause. The woman’s blood re- 
sponds, but the advent of Christ has trans- 
figured her passion. “Oh,” she exclaims, “if 
you could only see the sacrifice which is ac- 
complished here and which the very angels 
dare not look upon. But you cannot know what 
has happened on earth since he descended 


upon it!-. . . I could save him in spite of him- 
self; but no longer in spite of myself! .. . If 
I bought his life at the price which you offer, 
all that he wished, all that he loved would be 
dead! . . . I cannot plunge the flame into the 
mire to save the lamp! I cannot give him the 
only death that could touch him! ... But 
look at me with clearer eyes and you shall 
perhaps see all that I perceive without being 
able to tell you! .. . Were I to yield but for 
a moment under the weight of love, all that 
he has said, all that he has done, all that he 
has given would sink back into the darkness, 
the earth would be more deserted than if he 
had not been born and heaven would be closed 
to mankind forever! I should be destroying 
him altogether, destroying more than himself, 
to gain for him days which would destroy 
everything. .. .” 

When the followers of the Nazarene, trem- 
bling with fear, enter the house of Joseph, 
Verus makes a last desperate attempt to win 
her consent. “I came to offer to save your 
master,” he explains to the faithful. “She had 
only to say yes. She said no. She orders his 
death. He will therefore die at sunrise.” 


A Huncusack. She also has sold him!... 
She was with the Iscariot! 

MarTHA. (Putting her arms around Magda- 
lene’s neck.) Magdalene! ... Listen to me! ... 
You used to love me.... What has come to 
you? Tell me it is not true... . You have not 
heard. ... 

Mary CrieopHas. (Putting her hand on Mag- 
dalene’s shoulder.) Magdalene, Magdalene! ... 
No, it is not impossible. ... You cannot have 
forgotten. ... 

A Poor Man. How much did you receive? ... 

A Man Curep By A Mrracte. Yes, how much? 
. .. Where is the money?... 

ANOTHER. Give back the gold! 
gold! ... Search her! ... 

Mary SALome. Magdalene! 
She is mad!... 

A Vacrant. Harlot! ... Soldier’s wench! ... 

ANOTHER. Strumpet! Strumpet! Strumpet! 

A Man Curep By A Miracre. The seven devils 
whom he cast out have entered her body 
again! ... 

ANOTHER. 
oxen! ... 

A Sick Man. We shall all have to suffer! ... 

ANOTHER. . Yes, but not before she does!.., 

THE MAN Whose Hann Was WITHERED. She 
shall not go from here until... 

A Patstep MAN. In any case, she shall not go 
hence alive, take my word for it! . 


Give back the 


Magdalene! ... 


She has sold us like a herd of 


(Almost all, shouting, gesticulating, threaten- } 
ing, with clenched fists, crowd around Magdalene, 


who remains motionless and dumb.) 
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Jos—EPH OF ARIMATHEA. (J/ntervening.) Come, 
come, do not forget who you are nor in whose 
name you are speaking. (7o Verus.) Sir, I beg 
of you, a little patience....I am a just and 
reasonable man; and everything will be explained. 
... Listen, Magdalene, I am speaking to you in 
his name. .. . There is still time to say yes... . 
I am speaking as a father. . . . (Magdalene main- 
tains her motionless silence.) 

THe Huncusack. You see! . 
ceived the price! ... 

(An explosion of hatred. All surround her 
more Closely. The cries, the threats, the impre- 
cations, the entreaties, the moans are redoubled. 
Suddenly, in the street, rises a tumult which 
drowns that in the supper-room. It is the shout- 
ing of an angry crowd approaching swiftly, the 
sound of arms and horses. The uproar in the 
room is at once lulled. All listen, anxiously.) 

A Man Curep By A Miracte. The Romans! 
... The soldiers! ... They are coming to ar- 
rest us! ... She has betrayed us! ... Let us 
fly! . .. This way, this way! (‘All lose their 
heads. Some run wildly around the room, seek- 
ing for an outlet.) 

A Vacrant. No, no!... Do not go out!... 
There is only one door! ...We cannot escape! 
... They would discover us! .. . 

A Man Curep sy A MIRACLE. 
Hide yourselves! ... 

A CrippLe. Why do you not put out the lamps? 
... They will see the ligths! .. . Quick! Quick! 
Put out the lamps! (The lamps are put 
out.) 

ANOTHER. Do not go to the windows!... 
Do not show yourselves at the windows! . 
Lie down along the walls! ... 

Verus. It is a noble spectacle and I long to 
see it out... . 

Jos—EPpH OF ARIMATHEA. (Going up to Verus.) 
Sir, do not ruin them. ... They are weak and 
poor... . Almost all of them are sick. .. . They 
know not what they do. ... Have pity on men 
and do not judge them... . 

(The shouts, “Crucify him! Crucify him! ... 
Tempter! Tempter! ... Galilean! Nazarene! 
He would destroy the Temple! ...He would 
destroy the Law! ... Blasphemer! . . . Crucify 
him! Crucify him! Crucify him!” are redoubled 
in the street and are now heard outside the house 
itself. The red light of the torches is cast into 
the room. The Blind Man of Jericho steals up 
to one of the windows and looks out.) 

A Panic-StTRICKEN Voice. Do not go to the 
windows! ... 

A Lame Man. (Going to another window.) 
What‘is happening? .. . 

THE Biinp MAN oF JericHo. It is he!... 

(Several persons, irresistibly attracted, climb 
up to the windows and look into the street, with 
infinite caution. Occasionally one of them turns 
to those who remain at the back of the room, to 
tell them what he sees.) 


.. She has re- 


Be silent! ... 


ONE oF THOSE AT THE WiNpdows. There are 
soldiers all around him! ... There is a crowd 
of them!... 

ANOTHER. He is coming! He is coming this 
way!... His hands are bound! ... They are 
striking him! ... 

ANOTHER. He is weeping! . 
bleeding! ... 

ANOTHER. They are taking him to Pilate... . 
There are Peter and John, hiding themselves! .. . 

ANOTHER. The blood is dripping on his feet! .. . 

ANOTHER. He cannot walk any further! He 
staggers! He staggers!... 

Verus. (To Magdalene, who has not moved 
and who stands against a column, in the middle 
of the room, staring before her, without turning 
towards the windows.) Magdalene!.. . 

(In the street, suddenly, the tumult falls, as 
a huge, heavy object might fall. A wonderful 
silence.) 

A Voice. (Jn the room.) 

Tue BiiInp MAN oF JERICHO. 
dow.) He falls! ... He has fallen! . 
looking at the house! .. . 

Verus. Magdalene, I still promise you... . 

Mary Macpacene, (Without stirring, without 
looking at Verus, without anger, simply, in a 
voice from another life, full of peace, full of 
divine clarity and certainty.) Go!... 

THE Biinp MAN oF JericHo. (At the win- 
dow.) He rises to his feet! ... They drag him 
along! ... 

(The tumult, the shouts of “Crucify him!” are 
resumed and redoubled in the street. Verus goes 
out slowly, with his eyes on Magdalene, who re- 
mains motionless, as tho in ecstasy and all illu- 
mined with the light of the departing torches.) 


.. His eyes are 


What is it? ... 
(At the win- 
.. He is 


The great theme has been essayed, and it 
has left, insists our London contemporary, 
Maeterlinck still outside the rank of the great 
masters. 


“What remains, distinctive, original, character- 
istic, is the extraordinarily powerful handling of 
the mob of beggars and sick men in the last act. 
Maeterlinck makes of them something more than 
a Greek chorus. They are humanity. They are 
all the cowardice and meanness of the human 
race. They are the irredeemable millions to whom 
the Kingdom of Heaven is opened in vain. It 
is, perhaps, a slight art which uses them so skil- 
fully. But it achieves its results. with astonishing 
power. Maeterlinck has essayed a great theme, 
and once more he has proved that his forces are 
all in the handling of the subtle and the indirect, 
in extracting from the petty an awful signifi- 
cance, and from the banal word the ring and 
the terror of tragedy. The limits and also the 
forces of his talent stand more than ever de- 
fined. He can suggest a figure by painting a 
background. He can make us divine the air by 
repeating the variations.” 
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THE UNTIMELY ‘DEATH OF WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 


HE sentiment informing almost all the 
critical articles evoked by William 
Vaughn Moody’s death is one of re- 
gret over his unfulfilled promise. He 
was great, we read in tribute after tribute; but 
how much greater he might have been! He 
wrote poems conceived in a spirit worthy 
of Milton or Goethe. He wrote a play that, 
for a while, gripped the attention of the na- 
tion. Yet “The Masque of Judgment” and 
“The Fire Bringer” were portions of a trilogy 
that was never completed, and “The Great Di- 
vide,” it is now generally conceded, misses the 
note of real distinction that Moody had it in 
him to achieve. 

He was born in an Indiana village, this poet 
of undetermined possibilities and transcen- 
dental fire. He was graduated from Harvard, 
and became an instructor in the University of 
Chicago. At Chicago, so we are told, he was 
looked upon as a dreamer by most of his stu- 
dents. He spent his spare time writing clas- 
sical plays and poetry. Public attention was 
first attracted to him by his “Ode in Time of 
Hesitation,’ which appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly during the period when America was 
convulsed by heated discussion regarding the 
future of the Philippines. It was a ringing 
expression of Anti-Imperialist faith, and closed 
with the words: 


Oh, by the sweet blood and young 

Shed on the awful hill slope at San Juan, 

By the unforgotten names of eager boys 

Who might have tasted girls’ love and been stung 
With the old mystic joys 

And starry griefs, now the spring nights come on, 
But that the heart of youth is generous— 

We charge you, ye who lead us, 

Breathe on their chivalry no hint of stain! 
Turn not their new-world victories to gain! 
One least leaf plucked for chaffer from the bays 
Of their dear praise, 

One jot of their pure conquest put to hire, 

The implacable republic will require; 

With clamor, in the glare and gaze of noon, 
Or subtly, coming as a thief at night, 

But surely, very surely, slow or soon 

That insult deep we deeply will requite. 

Tempt not our weakness, our cupidity! 

For save we let the island men go free, 

Those baffled and dislaurelled ghosts 

Will curse us from the lamentable coasts 
Where walk the frustrate dead. 


The cup of trembling shall be drained quite, 

Eaten the sour bread of astonishment, 

With ashes of the hearth shall be made white 

Our hair, and wailing shall be in the tent: 

Then on your guiltier head 

Shall our intolerable self-disdain 

Wreak suddenly its anger and its pain; 

For manifest in that disastrous light 

We shall discern the right 

And do it, tardily—O ye who lead, 

Take heed! 

Blindness we may forgive, but baseness we will 
smite. 


The “Ode in Time of Hesitation” is pro- 
nounced by competent judges one of the 
noblest odes in the English language, and it 
was followed by more poetry of almost as high 
quality. Hildegarde Hawthorne, in an appre- 
ciation of Moody published in the New York 
Times Saturday Review, declares her convic- 
tion that emotions of grief or wrath first urged 
him into song. His searching insight into suf- 
fering, she continues, is revealed in such a 
poem as “The Troubling of the Waters,” 
where, with a poignant simplicity, is depicted 
a desperate mother’s heart, morbid with pain, 
struggling in darkness for her child’s sake, 
attaining faith through very bitterness. As an 
illustration of Moody’s gentler and lovelier 
moods, Miss Hawthorne cites the following 
lines describing an approaching thunderstorm: 


The opal heart of afternoon 

Was clouding on to throbs of storm, 
Ashen within the ardent west, 

The lips of thunder muttered harm; 
And as a bubble like to break 

Hung heaven’s trembling amethyst. 


“The Masque of Judgment” and “The Fire 
Bringer” are poetic tragedies dealing with the 
eternal mysteries and questionings of human- 
ity—aspiration, defeat and hope. The verse 
has its splendors of heroism; its graver music 
of reflection; its softer beauty of lyricism. 
“Moody’s Prometheus,” as one critic puts it, 
in the Boston Transcript, “was not only the 
hero who in might and majesty brought the 
fire of heaven to men; he was the man who 
distilled from it the whiter fire of hope to be 
the kindling flame of the everlasting struggle. 
And the man, too, who, when he heard Pan- 
dora’s voice, could know the beauty as well as 
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the passion of his world.” The Chicago Dial 


says: 


“The wonder of these poems is that with a 
mythological or fantastic framework, and with 
a beauty of expression now wistful and now 
sublime, challenging comparison with the meas- 
ures of Milton and Shelley, suggesting even in 
their largeness of expression the world-poems 
5 of ‘The Divine Comedy’ and ‘Faust,’ they are 
© neither imitative studies nor antiquarian revivals, 
| but are fairly throbbing with the vital issues of 
the modern consciousness. The reader who does 
' not feel this to be their essential characteristic 
will peruse them in vain. No American poet, 
old or young, has penned finer lines than those 
of this apostrophe to mankind: 

O Dreamer! O Desirer! Goer down 

Unto untravelled seas in untried ships! 

O crusher of the unimagined grape 

On unconceived lips! 

O player upon a lordly instrument 

No man or god hath had in mind to invent: 
O cunning how to shape 

Effulgent Heaven and scoop out bitter Hell 
From the little shine and saltness of a tear; 
Sieger and harrier 

Beyond the moon, of thine own builded town, 
Each morning won, each eve impregnable, 
Each noon evanished sheer!” 


Such was the product of William Vaughn 
Moody’s first literary period. He passed from 
) it to work of an entirely different character. 
He wrote “The Great Divide,” and in the first 
flush of financial success gave up his university 
| professorship to live a life of his own choos- 
ing. “The Great Divide,” as presented by 
Henry Miller and Margaret Anglin, made a 
deep impression on theatergoers in this coun- 
try. Its contrast of the free, wild spirit of 
the West and of the higher civilization of 
New England is dramatically effective. But 
no one would think of ranking “The Great 
Divide” with the supreme plays. Mr. Moody 
himself is said to have been somewhat ashamed 
of it. His next play, “The Faith Healer,” tho 
not a success on the stage, was superior to 
“The Great Divide” in literary fiber. Miss 
Hawthorne writes: 


“This last [‘The Faith Healer’], whatever its 
fate in a popular sense, is surely a remarkable 
play. The characters are broadly and strongly 
drawn, and the whole play is held in an atmos- 
phere of brooding tenderness for human mis- 
takes, wrongdoing and suffering that is infinitely 
touching. In these people and situations we are 
conscious that the author is seeking a solution 


to some of the puzzling factors that go to the © 


eee of life and that he is speaking from his 
eart.” 


AND ART 


A GENIUS OF 


“It appears certain,” 
PP 


UNFULFILLED PROMISE 


says Hildegarde Hawthorne, ‘“‘that 
Moody’s art was but beginning to blossom, and that we 
should have had from him, had fate allowed, a series of 
plays and poems that might have taken a first place in 


contemporary literature.” 

Soon after the publication of “The Faith 
Healer,” Mr. Moody was attacked by tumor 
of the brain. He made desperate efforts to 
fight the malady, but was defeated. Toward 
the end, there may have come over him, and 
probably did, a sense of intellectual, as well as 
of physical, defeat. His achievement in retro- 
spect must have fallen under two main heads. 
He had written great poems and he had tried 
to write great plays, but he had failed to make 
a synthesis between the two. He knew that 
his earlier work was still his best work. 

But who can prophesy what might have 
been? It appears certain, in the eyes of Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne and of many others who 
have watched his career, that “Moody’s art 
was but beginning to blossom, and that we 
should have had from him, had fate allowed, 
a series of plays and poems that might have 
taken a first place in contemporary literature.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE 
NEW ANALYSES OF POE’S GREATNESS 


HE admission of Poe into the Hall of 
Fame after a struggle protracted 
through many years has aroused 
more derision than plaudits. Poe is 
too overwhelming a figure in the literature of 
the world to be either honored or dishonored 
by the hagglers over immortality who control 
this unique institution. Through the wide- 
spread misunderstanding or ignorance of just 
how and why the names of deceased authors 
are selected for inscription on the walls of 
this curious temple there is an ever wider im- 
pression or assumption that the selection or 
rejection records the voice of the nation, and 
to just this mistake, thinks the New York 
Times, the Hall of Fame owes whatever of 
importance it has acquired in native and for- 
eign minds. When the years dragged on and 
the greatest of American authors was still 
neglected by the self-appointed guardians of 
fame, Father Tabb, the blind poet-priest, gave 
this withering utterance to a sentiment enter- 
tained by thousands: 


Into the charnel Hall of Fame 
None but the dead shall go; 

Then write not there the living name 
Of Epcar ALLAN Poe. 


Poe’s recent election was a triumph for his 
admirers; with Oliver Wendell Holmes, he 
received 69 votes out of a possible 97, a -gain 
of 27 votes since the last election five years 
ago. But the recognition was too tardy to be 
a sufficient atonement. “Poe wins,” remarks 
The Sun sarcastically, quoting a sporting con- 
temporary. “Truly, these are stirring times. 
But we say ‘Poor Poe!’ As long as he was 
out of the Hall of Fame on the Harlem River, 
that funereal institution was ridiculous: now 
that he is in he is ridiculous too, the tablets 
remaining no less absurd than they ever were. 
If, in the other world, they know anything 
about the absurd doings of this, they will be 
delighted over the Poe incident. Poe, having 
no sense of fun—he never had any—will 
stamp and fume over the returns in which 
his success is talked of as if he were a suc- 
cessful candidate for Alderman or Coroner.” 

“We must be grateful,” remarks a Southern 
contemporary, the Houston Post, “for this be- 
lated distinction. But for this signal act of 
generosity, Poe would probably have been 
forgotten by everybody except the hundreds 
of millions of verse-lovers throughout the 
world who have been charmed by his genius. 


As a friend of the poet, an admirer of his 
genius and sympathizer with his many afflic- 
tions and adversities, we feel that we must be 
under eternal obligations to the New York 
Hall of Fame for its tardy tho considerate 
rescue of this child of sorrow from oblivion.” 

Poe, insists Arthur Machen, a gifted dis- 


ciple of Pater, in T. P.’s Weekly, is one of 


the most important figures in the whole his- 
tory of the fine art of letters, and those who 
have not been initiated into this mystery must 
be requested to regard themselves as profane, 
unfit to approach the shrine and oracle of the 
great American. The secret of Poe’s im- 
portance, in Mr. Machen’s opinion, lies in the 
fact that he was an enchanter, that he ap- 
proximated to the primitive incantation, which 
is the essence and fount and origin of all true 
literature; that his work was of the family of 
“Kubla Khan.” 


“Pater laid dowr. the far-reaching law that 
music represents the point to which literature 
should aspire; it is another way of saying that 
literature should be an incantation. It should 
rise, that is, into a world which is above all 
logical definition, which cannot be explained in 
terms-of the understanding or in terms of com- 
mon sense, for the good reason that it transcends 
all these things; it speaks a language that is not 
of earth; in the last resort it is, the communica- 
tion to mortals of immortal and ineffable beauty. 
And all through the work of Poe, with varying 
degrees of intensity and clearness, we can hear 
the solemn and awful cadences of this inexpres- 
sive song. As men in the market-place, buying 
and selling, cheating or being cheated, speaking 
of common things in common tones, hear now 
and again the far-off triumph of the organ, and 
clear voices chanting the eternal mysteries, so 
in the tales and poems of Edgar Allan Poe there 
is a secret sense beneath the open sense, the 
sound of a voice that is not of man.” 


Mr. Machen, however, neglects the cerebral 
aspect of Poe. Another English writer, Mr. 
Arthur Ransome, has valorously set out to 
discover the essential secret of Poe’s great- 


ness.* Poe, he declares, is a writer whose 
work has come to mean something quite dif- 
ferent from himself. He has been hidden by 
a small group of his writings. The bulk of 


his work is covered away under a mantle of FF 


the iridescent coloring of his tales. The 


popular conception of him is so narrow and FF 


powerful that it has made him a legendary 


*Epcar Atran Por. A Criticat Stupy. By Arthur 


Ransome. Mitchell Kennerley. 
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Faust. Different men see in him momentary 
reflections of themselves and, becoming in- 
terested, are disappointed that his talent has 
facets on which their image does not fall. 
Thus, Mr. Ransome assures us, Poe compels 
a respect to which, as an artist, he is not en- 
titled. His best things are so good that his 


readers are impelled to deny the badness of 
his worst, instead of recognizing that the 
grounds of their admiration are false. 


“T had become dissatisfied with my own re- 
spect for Poe, because I could not point to tales 
or poems that accounted for its peculiar char- 
acter of expectancy. I admired him, but, upon 
analysis, found that my admiration was always 
for something round the corner, or over the hill. 
In reading and re-reading his collected works I 
learnt that, perfect as his best things are, he has 
another title to immortality. It became clear that 
Poe’s brain was more stimulating than his art, 
and that the tales and poems by which he is 
known were but the by-products of an uncon- 
cluded search. Throughout Poe’s life he sought 
a philosophy of beauty that should also be a 
philosophy of life. He did not find it, and the 
unconcluded nature of his search is itself suf- 
ficient to explain his present vitality. Seekers 
rather than finders stimulate the imagination.” 


The ideas sown by some of Poe’s activities 
carry us further than Poe carried them. The 
temperamental character of Poe’s writings is 
less important than their fundamental brain- 
work. The Poe who thrills us is less excit- 
ing than the Poe who thinks, and even the 
tales and poems are of more than their face 
value on that account. 


“It seems almost an accident that the spirit 
which sought for its exercise so clear and rarefied 
an atmosphere, should have found a home in that 
nocturnal grove. There is a quality in his work 
more universal than that of strangeness, a quality 
not of temperament, but of brain. His tempera- 
ment often found expression, his brain was sel- 
dom able to reach its far more difficult goal. He 
left us weird and shapely works of art, but, in 
the realm of thought, how much more often a 
blaze on a tree trunk showing that he had passed 
than a cleared path showing that he had passed 
with ease and been able to make a road. Yet it 
seems to me that these blazed tree trunks are 
achievements that should keep his memory 
alive.” 


Poe’s thinking and writing life covers the 
years between 1828 and 1849. In England 
the writers of that time were Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Carlyle, Lytton, Disraeli, Tennyson and 
Mrs. Browning. Before the end the star of 
Robert Browning rose in the horizon. Leigh 


Hunt was teaching the admiration of Shelley 
and Keats. Wordsworth and Coleridge were 
living. In America, it is true, there was a 
group of considerable writers, but Poe was 
out of touch and sympathy with them all. 
He had no interchange of ideas with Emer- 
son or with Hawthorne. He had an avowed 
ill-feeling toward his brother artists. “He had 
no friend in an artist of his own strength. 
It is doubtful if he could have found one 
except Hawthorne. He had no friend in a 
thinker of his own power. He was extraordi- 
narily alone.” Poe had few friendships un- 
connected with newspaper work. He was im- 
pecunious, and his principles were opposed to 
those of his contemporaries. 


“The theory of art that was his staff of life 
held didacticism to be the unforgivable sin, and 
these writers were concerned with morality for 
its own sake. With them, except perhaps with 
Hawthorne, who used morality as an artistic 
background for his work, the making of beauty 
was secondary to the more obvious doing of good. 
Instead of making possibilities of life, they were 
intent on teaching how to live well. They held 
art to be the servant of the people, and Poe saw 
as little of ‘the people’ as he could, and disliked 
what he saw. Their minds had all been lit by 
flying sparks from the French Revolution, which 
had never flamed for Poe. They were democrats 
or Socialists, in the spirit if not in the letter. Poe 
held that ‘the people have nothing to do with 
the laws but to obey them.’ He could have no 
sympathy with the communists of Brook Farm 
or with their friends. 

“He was left, then, to the America that was 
not writing books of any importance. He found 
there some friendly journalists, who were sorry 
for him because, as one of them said, ‘he wrote 
with fastidious difficulty and in a style too much 
above the popular level to be well paid,’ and 
women poets, some of whom were very good to 
him, some quarreled over their letters and his, 
and all suffered his protestations of love and 
poetry.” 


There were, however, still deeper reasons 
for the proud isolation of Poe. This, thinks 
Mr. Ransome, was due to his intellectual in- 
dependence. He felt that his intellect had 
been born free, while those about him always 
had been and always would be slaves. 


“He could speculate without fear, his fellows 
never without a thought of the praise or the 
blame that would be given them by the black- 
robed ministers of public morality. Poe owned 
a higher censorship. He knew that he was nearer 
than they, alike to the earth and to the stars, 
and in all his work there is a breath of impa- 
tience with those who are never to understand 
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it. He felt himself surrounded by fools and deaf 
men, to whom he had to shout to be heard, and 
exaggerate to be even partially understood. He 
was like a wolf chained by the leg among a lot 
of domesticated dogs. While they were busy with 
their bones, giving honor to him who had the 
biggest, Poe wandered in fancy on mountain peaks 
and in wooded valleys, seeking food of a more 
intangible character, and honor that is_ better 
worth the winning. 

“Both parties were conscious of the distinction 
he drew. It was perhaps through resentment of 
his intellectual pride that his enemies seized so 
eagerly upon his drunkenness. It was a weapon 
for them, and they were glad of it. For, as 
Baudelaire suggests, it is inconceivable that all 
American writers, except Poe, were angels of 
sobriety. Other men who drank excused them- 
selves by their stupidity, and were forgiven. But 
Poe was so certain of his height above America, 
that, when ill-fortune set him below it, America 
was glad of the chance to trample on him. It 
is a common spectacle.” 


Yet throughout his short life, the devel- 
opment of his brain went on unhindered by 
the struggle in which he was engaged. The 
order in which the facets of Poe’s mind 
shone out with particular luminosity bears a 
close analogy to the stages through which 
passes the intellect of mankind. He began 
by writing poetry. “Those moments of his 
life that seemed important to him were mo- 
ments of intuition, when mood and picture 
fused into something with the power of creat- 
ing in other minds a similar experience.” 


“Swiftly, during the few years that he spent 
chiefly on his verse, the power of analysis in- 
creased in him, modifying the work he was to do, 
and clarifying what he had already done, in in- 
variably successful revision. The prose tales that 
followed the poetry show both these faculties re- 
acting together with growing power. Analysis 
and intuition gave him a creative power, critical 
of itself, and so of others. In examining books 
and poetry not his own his practice began to 
systematize itself in theory. Simultaneously with 
the beginning of this theorizing about esthetic, 
the analytical faculty, too energetic for the work 
he gave it, became unruly and assumed an in- 
dependent importance, wasting itself in the solv- 
ing of puzzles, and, making use of the powers 
with which it had grown, delighting him with 
trains of reasoning, and with tales in which anal- 
ysis was itself given an esthetic value. Reason, 
spasmodically at first, began to usurp the throne 
of art. Now it raised his art to its highest point, 
and, at the next moment, turned it to nothingness 
in forgetting its existence. Finally, he began to 
let argument satisfy him, and let intuition atrophy 
for lack of use. Theory became too powerful to 


allow itself the suppleness that would have kept 
it true. He was obliged to turn for inspiration 
to old intuitions, and stifled them beneath a skill 
too self-opionated to be careful of them. So far 
Poe had gone when he died. He had traversed 
all the stages of man’s mind. Perhaps he chose 
the right time for his death. He had completed 
the circle, like a civilization. Perhaps nothing 
was left for him but the decay of Babylon or 
Greece. It may have been time for the sand to 
rise over the ruins. On the other hand, he died 
with a knowledge of the mind’s biography that 
could have given his speculations a weight they 
seldom possessed. He stood upon the mountain 
top, tired out by his climb; but he could see be- 
low him the pathway he had trod, and the author 
of ‘Monos and Una’ and ‘The Power of Words’ 
might have gone on to write a series of such 
dialogs, freed of the old contradictions between 
their parts, dialogs in which reasoning was indeed 
emotional and dream one in texture with the 
emotional reasoning.” 


Man after man, Mr. Ransome continues, 
has felt in reading single groups of Poe’s 
work that a powerful force was passing, and, 
noting its momentary direction, remained 
ignorant of its general trend. Few men, how- 
ever, have been so single-minded in their 
aim. “Poe, who could have been a great 
man of business, a great mathematician, a 
great thinker, a great artist, was none of these 
things, failing in life, but seeking, down every 
turning that presented itself, for that scrap 
of knowledge concerning beauty and _ the 
esthetic life of man, which might there be 
possibly concealed.” 


“His work, as it is left to us, is made up of 
observations and finds, by the way, each one 
modified by the blind alley, high road, or field 
path that he happened to be pursuing at the time. 
It is embedded in rubbish and beautiful things, 
verse with the jewelled wings of tropic moths, 
hoarse-throated critical articles ‘calming again 
and again into passages of invaluable wisdom, 
dialogs as unforgettable as Leopardi’s, a prose 
book in which argument and mysticism battle 
together to a common end, tales that are like 
Defoe’s, tales that are like Lytton’s, tales whose 
flavor is that of the most delightful of Euclid’s 
propositions, and others by whose coloring, be- 
cause it is easily recognized, I suppose he will 
always be chiefly remembered. Beside the whole 
mass, I believe he would have written, like the 
painter beneath this picture, ‘Hoc faciebat.” He 
was doing this, while, all the time, his eyes were 
seeking in the gloom the lamp that, tho he found 
it again and again, he was never able to take 
from its altar and carry home with him for the 
enlightenment of humanity,” 
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THE FOREMOST AMERICAN WOMAN OF OUR TIME 


HE death of Julia Ward Howe may 
be said to mark the ending of an 
epoch. She was one of the last 
human links binding the America of 

Emerson and Longfellow and the America of 
frenzied finance and of flying machines. In 
her eightieth year she was asked to set forth 
the aim of her life. She replied: “To learn, 
to teach, to serve and to enjoy.” Her career 
is summed up in these words. During girl- 
hood she studied incessantly, inspired by the 
idea that he who would elevate others must 
first climb the heights himself. A little later 
she began to impart her knowledge to others, 
and to throw herself with whole-hearted sin- 
cerity into humanitarian causes. And at the 
end she was able to say: “The deeper I drink 
of the cup of life, the sweeter it grows.” 

As author, preacher and reformer, her ac- 
tivities were so manifold that it is difficult to 
select one phase of her character for special 
note. “Mrs. Howe,” says her friend, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, in The Woman’s Journal 
(Boston), “was like a jewel with many 
facets, and every facet shone.” But her most 
enduring monument is literary. She wrote “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’—“that terrible 
battle hymn,” Kipling called it. She re- 
mained, up to the day of her death, the only 
woman member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. She was one of the im- 
mortal group of New England writers of 
which Thomas Wentworth Higginson is now 
the sole survivor. 

In a “Comrade’s Recollection,” published in 
the Boston Transcript, Colonel Higginson ex- 
presses his regrets that Mrs. Howe in her 
lifetime gave little prominence to her prose 
publications. These included a memoir of 
her great-hearted husband, Dr. Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe, a biography of Margaret Fuller, 
“Sketches of Representative ‘New England 
Women,” and many essays on her travels. 
Colonel Higginson writes: 


“Her two addresses on ‘Modern Society’ are 
hardly excelled in wit, in wisdom, and in anec- 
dote. Next to it is her lecture, ‘Is Polite Society 
Polite?’ so keen and pungent that it is said a 
young man was once heard inquiring for Mrs. 
Howe, after hearing it, in a country town, and 
when asked his object replied that he had put his 
brother in the poorhouse, and now that he had 
heard Mrs. Howe he supposed that the victim 
must be taken out. She has written papers on 
Paris and on Greece. which have a fine flavor, 


while for anything Italian she was always eager.” 


Mr.. Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, whose 
knowledge of Mrs. Howe extends over fifty- 
eight years, recalls the social and literary cir- 
cle in which she found herself in 1844—‘“the 
galaxy where Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Margaret Fuller, Story, Lowell, Theodore 
Parker, J. F. Clarke, Garrison, Phillips, Mrs. 
Chapman, Father Taylor and his daughters, 
Dr. Hedge, J. S. Dwight, T. G. Appleton, the 
three Channings, the Quincys, the Wards, 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, the Sumners, 
Feltons, Perkinses, Higginsons, Shaws, Park- 
mans and the rest; Andrew Bird, Forbes, the 
Russells and Davises and Mortons of Ply- 
mouth—shone each in their peculiar sphere, 
and made intellectual and reforming Boston 
what it was for half a century. How few and 
dim,” he exclaims, “are their lustres now!” 
He continues (in the Springfield xepublican) : 


“T was introduced gradually into that goodly 
congregation (which never all met together) dur- 
ing my college years; and met Mrs. Howe and 
her philanthropic husband, fifty-eight years ago, 
at the house, first of Theodore Parker, and soon 
after at their own; that abode of ‘Green Peace’ in 
South Boston, which received so many guests 
from all parts of the world. Thither had come 
and gone Dickens, Kossuth, Carl Schurz, Michael 
Anagnos, John Brown—the Greek monk, the Ital- 
ian exile, the Polish poet, the German philosopher, 
the champions of Kansas, the hunted fugitive 
slave and his preserver and legal defender. To 
all these varied personages and interests Mrs. 
Howe was in some manner related, and each and 
all exercised some influence on her extended and 
vivacious life. Few women in the great centers 
of the world’s civilization—London, Paris, Rome, 
or New York—where also she resided at times— 
can have had more diverse and heartfelt experi- 
ences shaping their activities, than did Mrs. Howe 
in Boston, and at Newport and Concord—those 
extreme poles of New England life. Thus she 
went through a series of interesting phases in her 
protracted existence—never wholly giving up one 
phase as she passed into the succeeding one—but 
retaining something of each and all to round 
out the full orbit of her days. .. . It was pleas- 
ant in these later years to find that I could add 
to her pleasure by those rambles in the meadows 
of thought and literature and reminiscence which 
are so delightful to sane and cheerful age.” 


The story of-how Julia Ward Howe came 
to write her famous “Battle Hymn” has been 
told again and again, yet it will bear telling 
once more. Mr. Francis Colton, for some 
time United States Consul at Venice, gives 
one of the most memorable versions. He says 
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“SHE WAS HERSELF A BATTLE HYMN” 


So Charles Ferguson writes in the New York American. “The Aspasias, Catherines, Elizabeths and De Staéls 
have had their day,” he says further, “and made their places in Old-World history. But no single personality sums 
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up the genius of the New World, on its woman-side, as does Julia Ward Howe.’ 
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that he first met Mrs. Howe in Venice more 
than twenty years ago. He greatly admired 
her for her strong personality and brilliant 
intellect. On a moonlight night they sailed 
out into the Grand Canal toward the Adriatic. 
A couple of intimate friends accompanied 
them in the gondola. The inspiration of the 
surroundings suggested many interesting sub- 
jects of conversation, and Mrs. Howe was at 
her best. What happened is best told in Mr. 
Colton’s own words (reported in the Wash- 
ington Star): 


“Suddenly some one speaking low said: ‘Mrs. 
Howe, won’t you please tell us what inspired you 
to write the “Battle Hymn of the Republic”?’ She 
was silent for a time, as if her mind and soul 
were wandering away, far away, across sea and 
land to the spot where that wonderful revelation 
had come to her. Then she told us the story in 
a solemn, subdued tone as if again she was under 
the influence of that spell when, years before, she 
stood in ‘the Presence’ to receive that sacred mes- 
sage known ever since as “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.’ 

“Her story in brief was this: During the war 
of the rebellion Mrs. Howe was staying in Wash- 
ington at a time when everything was going 
wrong on the national side of that great conflict. 
Our armies were largely in the hands of incom- 
petent commanders. Recruiting was slow and 
public interest chilled by the prevailing lethargy. 
President Lincoln, usually so calm and untiring 
in his conduct of the war, was greatly depressed. 
Indeed, this depression extended over the whole 
land, and centered fatally in Washington. Mrs. 
Howe was possessed of the same fearful sensa- 
tion of dread and foreboding. 

“Tt was on just such a still moonlit night as this 
which now surrounded us on the Venetian lagoon 
that Julia Ward Howe had reached the depths of 
human doubt and fear, and had retired exhausted 
to her couch, leaving the windows of her room 
open, looking out on the moonlit avenue in Wash- 
ington. 

“She told us that her mind w-s so burdened 
with sorrow for her country that for hours she 
knew not whether she slept or not, but finally a 
vision seemed to envelop all her faculties. 

“Slowly the vision, call it inspiration or revela- 
tion, as you will, was outside and beyond herself. 
It took form in prophetic words and lines and 
verses, till she could not longer remain quiet. 
She arose and went to her table standing in the 
window, and hastily, by the light of the: moon, 
wrote down the message as she had received it. 
Then she retired to her bed and slept soundly till 
daylight. When she arose and dressed herself she 
was oblivious of what had passed in her hours of 
slumber. Passing from her room, Mrs. Howe 
saw some writing on her table, which she took 
up and read. She told us that she was as much 


surprised as possible in reading these verses in 
her own handwriting. With scarcely a correction 
the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’ went out to the 
country. 

“The nation was thrilled with this wonderful 
hymn, which so awakened and encouraged the 
people that it was sung from coast to coast. 

“It stirred up such a frenzy of patriotism that 
young men by the thousands fell into line and 
marched to the front, while the veterans in the 
field caught up the refrain and sang it to battle 
and victory. 

“*The Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ measured 
by the fierce enthusiasm it created, was equal 
to thousands of soldiers armed and inspired to 
battle for home and country.” 


Several inaccurate transcriptions of “The 
Battle Hymn” have appeared since the death 
of Julia Ward Howe. The following is the 
original and authentic text of the poem as 
it was printed in The Atlantic Monthly for 
February, 1862: 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terri- 
ble swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch fires of a hundred 
circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening 
dews and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim 
and flaring lamps. 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows 
of steel: 
“As you deal with my contemners, so with you 
my grace shall deal; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent 
with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.” 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
judgment seat; 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubi- 
lant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you 
and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free, 
While God is marching on. 
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A STORY OF THE SOUL OF MAN IN TEN VOLUMES 


ROM the heart and brain of a solitary 
2 brooder in Paris, a musician, so it is 
said, by name Romain Rolland, has 
come a marvelous transcript of the 
soul of modern man. It is entitled “Jean 
Christophe,” and is in the form of a novel 
eight hundred thousand words long. Only 
seven of the ten volumes that compose it have 
yet appeared, but already it is pronounced a 
masterpiece. Some critics go so far as to 
compare it with “Robinson Crusce” and “Les 
Misérables.” George Moore, the English nov- 
elist, confesses that he wept over it as he has 
never wept over any other book, and adds his 
conviction tha* it “will remain one of the most 
remarkable novels France ever published.” 
Amelia von Ende, the German-American 
critic, says: “It is the most inclusive work of 
musical fiction in any language, E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann’s story of Kapellmeister Kreisler and 
George Moore’s ‘Evelyn Innes’ not excepted.” 
Accounts of the book written by George 
Moore and Mrs. von Ende for the London 
World and the New York Times Saturday Re- 
view make it clear that “Jean Christophe” is 
primarily a record of artistic and spiritual 
endeavor. But its appeal is universal. It is 
as broad as human nature itself. Childhood, 
adolescence, love, friendship, the joys and 
pangs of creative effort, victory and disen- 
chantment—all are reflected in its pages. The 
style is so simple that some of its readers have 
declared that it has no style. But George 
Moore maintains: “The book is extraordi- 
narily well written, because it is written with- 
out the literary coquetries which the ordinary 
Parisian believes to be style and which I have 
come to regard, rightly or wrongly, as the 
negation of style. The sequence of scenes and 
thoughts could not be better, but that is at 
least two-thirds of style; and it is written 
with ease and abundance, and perhaps ease 
and abundance are all that remains of style 
worth talking about.” 

The first volume of the work is entitled 
“L’Aube” (The Dawn). A child has just 
been born, and within a very few pages we 
gather that the boy is destined to become a 
great musician. This idea is conveyed not 
by any statement on the part of the author— 
that would be too crude and inartistic a method 
—but from the boy’s pedigree. “The pedigree 
of a man of letters,” George Moore reminds 
us, “is as important as that of a race-horse.” 
Christophe is descended from a family of 





musicians living in a little Rhenish town ruled 
over by an Archduke. Christophe’s grand- 
father was a headstrong, passionate old man, 
teeming with musical ideas, but unable to 
write them down, while his father is described 
as a soft, sensual fellow, an extraordinary 
virtuoso on the violin. The life of the child, 
in whom the ancestral traits are already ap- 
pearing, flows on through the pages like the 
Rhine itself. Two important events direct its 
course. The first is when he touches a piano 
for the first time and Jiscovers the musical 
scale. The second is when he is brought to 
hear Hassler, the great modern composer, the 
man of genius (Richard Strauss is thought 
by some to be suggested here). Hassler takes 
the boy in his arms and kisses him and tells 
him that when he grows up and writes musi¢ 
he must come and play his music to him. 
Christophe is six years old when he is taken 
to the Schloss to play before the Archduke, 
and that scene ends the volume. 

The second volume is entitled “Le Matin” 
(Morning). It is brief, but very beautiful. 
Says George Moore: 


“The scene which is implicit in my memory of 
the book is one of the tenderest. 

“The fortune of the Kraft family has been de- 
clining for some time and Christophe’s father has 
not rehabilitated the family fortunes by marrying 
a plain, simple woman, a cook. Behind their cot- 
tage is the home of some wealthy folk who have 
not lived there for a long time. The house is 
surrounded by a beautiful garden, and Christophe 
climbs up the wall and looks into the garden, the 
music which he is destined to write already hum- 
ming in his head. 

“One day the shutters are opened and the lady 
and her daughter come to live there. Christophe 
is now thirteen or fourteen and the girl makes 
his acquaintance and he is invited to come to 
play to them in the evening—an unruly rebellious 
soul that resents the patronage meted out to him. 

“The reader imagines that he is to fall in love 
with the young girl, but in this book characters 
come and go as they do in life, and the author will 
tell everything about a casual acquaintance just 
as if this casual acquaintance was going to become 
a principal character in the story. A fault of 
construction this, somebody will think; but I 
think the very contrary, for it is part of Romain 
Rolland’s art, and he is a perfect master of this 
new method of telling a story. 

“We are sorry for the characters as we lose 
them, but we are quickly interested in others, 
just as we are interested in new people in life. 
One feels that all that Jean Christophe meets 
goes to help, however slightly, to develop his 
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character, and these extraneous scenes amuse the 
reader and give the impression of life flowing, 
flowing always like the Rhine.” 


In the third volume, “L’Adolescent,” there 
is a love scene. The boy gives his first ideal 
love to a rather coarse girl who betrays him. 
His disenchantment is terrible to behold, and 
in his reaction he passes through a period of 
agonizing spiritual desolation. He doubts 
everything. He is strongly tempted to commit 
suicide; but “he stops to listen to the song of 
a bird in the tree above him, puts his arms 
about the trunk as about a trusted friend, and 
the peace and beauty of the night enter his 
soul and win him back to life.” A visit to 
Hassler, the composer and idol of his youth, 
brings more disillusionment, and furnishes the 
theme of one of the greatest passages in the 
story. The episode evokes from George 
Moore the comment: 


“The interview between the young man and 
Hassler is a scene which I shall never forget. 
How could it be otherwise than that I should 
remember it? For it is part and parcel of the life 
of every artist. Christophe is the young man 
full of enthusiasm, Hassler is the old man who 
has succeeded and who is weary of success. 
Hassler is the obverse of the medal, and the scene 
seemed to me so beautiful and true that I wept 
= it as I have never before wept over any 
ook.” 


The volumes on “Adolescence” and “Revolt” 
are followed by two describing the young 
poet’s life in Paris. Disappointments crowd 
thick upon him, but he will not allow himself 
to be crushed. His musicai gifts are matur- 
ing. He is beginning to “find” himself. What 
is more, he finds in a young poet the friend- 
ship that his solitary heart has long passion- 
ately craved. Ollivier Jeannin is the brother 
of a governess he had known in his boyhood 
days. She had loved him, but had died with- 
Out avowing her love. Her name, “Antoi- 
nette,” is the name of the sixth volume of this 
temarkable epic. The seventh deals in the 
main with the companionship of Ollivier and 
Jean Christophe—their love for one another, 
their struggle, their work. This volume closes 
with a moving account of Jean Christophe’s 
first great artistic success in Paris. His early 
compositions, which had been ridiculed and 
hissed, are acclaimed as the efforts of a mas- 
ter-mind. 

So far the published record runs. But “only 
the conventional novel,” Mrs. von Ende ob- 
serves, “ends at the moment which, after years 
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of martyrdom, brings to the hero the crown 
of glory; ‘Jean Christophe’ is not conven- 
tional.” She adds: 


“Whether this story of a musical soul be purely 
fictitious or partly founded on fact, whether 
the hero’s character was conceived in the spirit 
of Beethoven’s words, ‘I recognize no other sign 
of superiority than goodness,’ or whether, as 
some claim, it is a composite portrait, combining 
traits of Beethoven’s character with those of a 
young musician in whom the hope of music- 
lovers in Paris centers—in either case the story 
certainly occupies a unique position in literature. 
It not only contains a picture of contemporary 
musical life, but holds a message bearing on our 
conception of life and art. It presents genius for 
once without the morbid features that obscure its 
essence. Rolland is a subtle psychologist, but he 
does not restrict his research to the abnormal 
traits of the artistic temperament; he offers no 
apology for the escapades of genius. The key 
to his ‘Jean Christophe’ is perhaps contained in 
the words from his little book on Beethoven, one 
of a series of admirable biographical studies: 
‘Without greatness of character there is no great 
man, neither a great artist, nor a great man of 
action.’ ” 


In terms that are just as enthusiastic, 
George Moore expresses the opinion that, 
while Romain Rolland may not nave suc- 
ceeded “in calling a new soul into existence 
and placing it in the fleshly body that fits it 
as a glove or sword hilt fits the hand, in 
creating a myth or legend like Don Quixote, 
like Rudin or Basarov,” he has certainly suc- 
ceeded in writing one of the memorable 
novels of modern times. Of the author’s per- 
sonality, Mr. Moore goes on to give the fol- 
lowing account: 


“When I was in Paris I inquired of several 
friends and was told that he was a solitary sel- 
dom seen in Parisian society, and I have heard 
or I have imagined him to be a tall, thin, re- 
served man. I was certainly told he did not 
shine in conversation, but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that a man whose mind is always so alert, 
so thoughtful and so picturesque when he writes 
should when he speaks be thin and trite and un- 
interesting. 

“I was told that Romain Rolland had written 
a very good book about Michael Angelo and that 
he had written a number of dramas entirely with- 
out merit, and it was admitted that he had found 
himself, as the phrase goes, in ‘Jean Christophe.’ 
From this I gather that he is a man about forty. 
He has written a book about Beethoven. Romain 
Rolland is a musician, a music critic of some 
paper, an excellent pianist.” 
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JOHN BURROUGHS’S SUPREMACY AS A NATURE WRITER 


HE publication of John Burroughs’s 
latest book, “In the Catskills,” * takes 


place just fifty years after the ap- 
pearance of his first essay in The 
Atlantic Monthly. During the intervening 
period he has written eighteen or twenty 
books. Some deal with religious topics, some 
with literature. One is a masterly study of 
Walt Whitman. By far the greater number, 
however, including “Wake-Robin,” “Winter 
Sunshine,” “Locusts and Wild Honey,” “Pe- 
pacton,” “Fresh Fields,” “Signs and Seasons,” 
“Riverby,” “Far and Near,’ “Ways of Na- 
ture,” and “Leaf and Tendril,” deal with na- 
ture. These are the books with which, in the 
public mind, Mr. Burroughs is mainly asso- 
ciated. They “stand alone,” says Dallas Lore 
Sharp, an enthusiastic admirer, “at the head of 
the long list of books written about the out- 
of-doors since the days of ‘Historia Ani- 
malium,’ and the medieval ‘Fables’ and ‘Beast- 
eries.’ These ten volumes are Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s characteristic, his important work.” 
Many other writers, Mr. Sharp remarks, 
have produced excellent nature-studies, but is 
there, he asks, any other who has written so 
much upon the ways of nature as they par- 
allel and cross the ways of men, upon so great 
a variety of nature’s forms and expressions, 
and has done it with such abiding love, with 
such truth and charm? He answers (in The 
Atlantic Monthly) : 


“Such a comparison is beyond proof, except in 
the least of the literary values—mere quantity; 
and it may be with literature as with merchan- 
dise: the larger the cask the greater the tare. 
Charm? Is not charm that which J chance to 
like, or you chance to like? Others have written 
of nature with as much love and truth as has 
Mr. Burroughs, and each with his own peculiar 
charm: Audubon, with the spell of wild places 
and the thrill of fresh wonder; Traherne, with the 
ecstasy of the religious mystic; Gilbert White, 
with the sweetness of the evening and the morn- 
ing; Thoreau, with the heat of noonday; Jef- 
feries, with just a touch of twilight shadowing 
all his pages. We want them severally as they 
are; Mr. Burroughs as he is, neither wandering 
‘lonely as a cloud’ in search of poems, nor skulk- 
ing in the sedges along the banks of the Gnaso 
Nyero looking for lions. We want him at Slab- 
sides, near his celery-fields. And whatever the 
literary quality of our other nature-writers, no 
one of them has come any nearer than Mr. Bur- 
roughs to that difficult ideal—a union of thought 


* Houghton Mifflin Company. 





and form, no more to be separated than the heart 
and the bark of a live tree. 

“Take Mr. Burroughs’s work as a whole, and 
it is beyond dispute the most complete, the most 
revealing, of all our out-door literature. His 
pages lie open like the surface of a pond, sen- 
sitive to every wind, or calm as the sky, holding 
the clouds and the distant blue, and the dragon- 
fly, stiff-winged and pinned to the golden knob of 
a spatter-dock.” 


There is scarcely a form of outdoor life, 
Mr. Sharp notes, which has not been sug- 
gestively dealt with in Mr. Burroughs’s pages: 
the rabbit under his porch; the paleozoic peb- 
ble along his path; the salt breeze borne in- 
land by the Hudson; the flight of an eagle; 
the whirl of a snow-storm; the work of the 
honey-bees ; the procession of the seasons over 
Slabsides ; even the abundant soil out of which 
0th he and his grapes grow and which, “incor- 
ruptible and undefiled,” he calls divine. He 
devotes entire chapters to the bluebird, the 
fox, the apple, the wild strawberry. “The in- 
dividual, the particular thing, is always of 
particular interest to him. But so is its habi- 
tat, the whole of its environment. He sees 
the gem, not cut and set in a ring, but rough 
in the mine, where it glitters on the hand of 
nature, all the more that it is worn in the 
dark.” He sums up his faith in the words: 
“I cannot tell what the simple apparition of 
the earth and sky mean to me; I think that 
at rare intervals one sees that they have an 
immense spiritual’ meaning, altogether un- 
speakable.” Of the “new and well-marked 
characteristics” that have helped to make Mr. 
Burroughs’s work in outdoor literature a 
distinct species, Mr. Sharp goes on to say: 


“He is the nature-writer, to be distinguished 
from the naturalist in Gilbert White, the mystic 
in Traherne, the philosopher in Emerson, the 
preacher, poet, egoist in Thoreau, the humorist 
in Charles Dudley Warner. As we now know 
the nature-writer we come upon him for the first 
time in Mr. Burroughs. Such credit might have 
gone to Thomas Wentworth Higginson, had he 
not been something else before he was a lover of 
nature—of letters first, then of flowers, carrying 
his library into the fields; whereas Mr. Bur- 
roughs brings the fields into the library. The 
essay whose matter is nature, whose moral is 
human, whose manner is strictly literary, belongs 
to Mr. Burroughs. It is distinguished by this 
threefold and even emphasis. In almost every 
other of our early out-door writers either the 
naturalist, or the moralist, or the stylist, holds 
the pen.” 
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John Burroughs, as Mr. Sharp reads him, 
belongs in quite a different category from that 
of the authors of “The Complete Angler” and 
“New England’s Rarities Discovered.” In 
Isaak Walton, to quote Leslie Stephen, “a 
happy combination of circumstances has pro- 
vided us with a true country idyl, fresh and 
racy from the soil, not consciously constructed 
by the most skilful artistic hand.” With Mr. 
Burroughs it is very different. The skilful 
artistic hand is everywhere in evidence; he 
has to work to get the effects he desires. As 
a result, he achieves wholesome good sense, 
balance, sanity and sincerity. “Free from 
pose and cant and deception, he is free also 
from bias and strain. There is something 
ordinary, normal, reasonable, companionable, 
about him; an even tenor to all his ways, a 
deliberateness, naturalness to all his paths, as 
if they might have been made originally by 
the cows.” Mr. Sharp writes further: 


“For my part, when I take up an outdoor book 
I am glad if there is quiet in it, fragrance, and 
something of the sameness and sweetness of the 
sky.... Thoreau is a succession of showers— 
‘tempests’; his pages are sheet-lightning, electri- 
fying, purifying, illuminating, but not altogether 
conducive to peace. There is a clear sky to 
most of Mr. Burroughs’s pages, a rural land- 
scape, wide, gently rolling, with cattle standing 
beneath the trees. 

“His natural history is entirely natural, his 
philosophy entirely reasonable, his religion and 
ethics very much of the kind we wish our min- 
ister and neighbor might posses; and his manner 
of writing is so unaffected that we feel we could 
write in that manner ourselves. Only we cannot. 

“Since the time he can be said to have ‘led’ a 
life, Mr. Burroughs has led a literary life; that 
is, nothing has been allowed to interfere with his 
writing; yet the writing has not interfered with a 
quiet successful business—the raising of grapes... 

“It is the strain, in Thoreau, that wearies us; 
his sweating among the stumps and wood-chucks, 
a bean-crop netting him eight dollars seventy- 
one and one-half cents. A family man cannot 
contemplate that fiddling patch with any patience, 
even though he have a taste for literature as real 
as his taste for beans. It is better to watch Mr. 
Burroughs pruning his grape-vine for a crop to 
net him one thousand three hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, and no cents, and no half-cents. 
Here are eighteen acres to be cultivated, whose 
fruit is picked, shipped, and sold in the New 
York markets at a profit.” 


The most worthy qualities of good writing, 
in Mr. Sharp’s eyes, are often the least notice- 
able—negative qualities of honesty, directness, 
euphony, noticeable only by their absence. 
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These John Burroughs possesses in a pre- 
eminent degree. He knows how to separate 
the essential from the non-essential, and how 
to present his material unburdened by super- 
fluous detail. He goes pencilless into the 
woods, and waits before writing until his re- 
turn home, until time has elapsed for the mul- 
titudinous details of the trip to blur and blend, 
leaving only the dominant facts and impres- 
sions for his pen. 


“Every part of his work is of selected stock, 
as free from knots and seams, and sap-wood, as 
a piece of old-growth pine. There is plan, pro- 
portion, integrity to his essays—the naturalist 
living faithfully up to a sensitive literary con- 
science, 

“Mr. Burroughs is a good, but not a great 
naturalist, as Audubon and Gray were great nat- 
uralists. His claim (and Audubon’s in part) 
upon us is literary. He has been a watcher in 
the woods; has made a few pleasant excursions 
into the primeval wilderness, leaving his gun at 
home, and his camera, too, thank Heaven! He 
has broken out no new trail, discovered no new 
animal, no new thing. But he has seen all the 
old, uncommon things, and seen them oftener, 
has watched them longer, through more seasons, 
than any other writer of our out-of-doors; and 
though he has discovered no new thing, yet he 
has made discoveries, volumes of them,—con- 
tributions largely to our stock of literature, and 
to our store of love for the earth, and to our 
joy of living upon it. He has turned a little of 
the universe into literature; has translated a por- 
tion of the earth into human language; has re- 
stored to us our garden here eastward in Eden.” 


There are chapters in John Burroughs 
which seem to Mr. Sharp as perfect, in their 
way, as anything that has ever been done. 
He specifies “The Flight of the Eagle,” “A 
River View,” “A Snow-Storm,”—single, sim- 
ple, beautiful in form, and deeply significant; 
the storm being a piece of fine description, of 
whirling snow across a geologic landscape, 
distant and as dark as eternity; the whole 
wintry picture lighted and warmed at the end 
by a glowing touch of human life: 

“We love the sight of the brown and ruddy 
earth; it is the color of life, while a snow- 
covered plain is the face of death; yet snow 
is but the mark of life-giving rain; it, too, 
is the friend of man—the tender, sculptur- 
esque, immaculate, warming, fertilizing snow.” 

The many texts in John Burroughs’s ten 
nature-volumes, Mr. Sharp concludes, unite 
in one real message: that this is a good world 
to live in; these are good men and women to 
live with; that life, here and now, is alto- 
gether worth living. 
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TT 4 MHIS society has been founded to 
nourish the love of poetry in the 
heart of man.” The words are 
the words of Lord Coleridge. 

The society is The Poetry Society of Great 
Britain. It has branches in many cities of 
the United Kingdom and it is publishing a 
monthly organ in the shape of a supplement 
to the London Academy. From Australia 
comes the report of a similar movement there. 
The lovers of poetry are bestirring them- 
selves. In the United States also the plans 
have been quietly developing for the launch- 
ing in New York City of The Poetry Society 
of America. It has, to begin with, an im- 
posing array of charte~ embers, including 
Elsa Barker, Richard burton, Will Carleton, 
Bliss Carman, Madison Cawein, John Vance 
Cheney, Florence Wilkinson, Theodosia Gar- 
rison, Richard Le Gallienne, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Josephine Peabody, Joaquin Miller, 
Hugo Miinsterberg, George Santayana, 
George Sterling, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
James T. Trowbridge, Henry Van Dyke, 
George Sylvester Viereck, George E. Wood- 
berry, William Cleaver Wilkinson, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, and others. The movement 
is an interesting experiment. In all the other 
fine arts, organizations have been in exist- 
ence for years, helping to clarify the public 
taste, stimulate appreciation and secure seri- 
ous recognition for the arts represented. 
We do not know what specific “stunts,” if 
any, a poetry society will find to take up, 
but it is not inconceivable that such a society 
might flourish and perform a worthy service 
without taking up any “stunts” at all. Cer- 
tainly the subject of poetry is wide enough, 
deep enough and vital enough to furnish an 
adequate basis for such an organization, 
formed by the lovers as well as the producers 
of poetry. 

These latter, by the way, have been busy of 
late and an unusually large number of volumes 
of poetry have been turned out by the presses 
in the month just past. Among the most 
notable are Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
“Down the River and Other Poems,” John 
Bannister Tabb’s “Later Poems,” Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Van Rensselaer’s “Poems,” Cale Young 
Rice’s “Song-Surf,” William D. Goold’s “The 
Dream Road,” Samuel Minturn Peck’s “May- 
bloom and Myrtle,” Francis Adams’s “Songs 
of the Army of the Night,” Irving Bacheller’s 
“In Various Moods,” Agnes Lee’s “The Bor- 


der of the Lake,” Helen Keller’s “The Song 
of che Stone Wall,” and Myrtle Reed’s “Son- 
nets to a Lover.” These eleven volumes con- 
tain, at a rough estimate, half a thousand 
separate poems. Not many of these, probably 
none, will go sounding down the corridors of 
time; but many of them will serve to help 
keep the heart of the world young for a little 
while. A poem is not a failure that does that, 
whether posterity read it or not. We as well 
as our grandchildren are entitled to some 
nourishment for our souls. 

We shall have to give the place of honor 
this month to the following fine poem in The 
Atlantic Monthly: 


THE TRUMPET-CALL. 
By Atrrep Noyes. 


Trumpeter, sound the great recall! 
Swift, O swift, for the squadrons break, 
The long lines waver, mazed in the gloom! 
Hither and thither the blind host blunders! 
Stand thou firm for a dead Man’s sake, 
Firm where the ranks reel down to their doom, 
Stand thou firm in the midst of the thunders, 
Stand where the steeds and the riders fall, 
Set the bronze to thy lips and sound 
A rally to ring the whole world round! 
Trumpeter, rally us, rally us, rally us! 
Sound the great recall. 


Trumpeter, sound for the ancient heights! 
Clouds of the earth-born battle cloak 
The heaven that our fathers held from of old; 
And we—shall we prate to their sons of the 
gain 
In gold or bread? Through yonder smoke 
The heights that never were won with gold 
Wait, still bright with their old red stain, 
For the thousand chariots of God again, 
And the steel that swept thro’ a hundred fights 
With the Ironsides, equal to life and death, 
The steel, the steel of their ancient faith! 
Trumpeter, rally us, rally us, rally us! 
Sound for the sun-lit heights! 


Trumpeter, sound for the faith again! 
Blind and deaf with the dust and the blood, 
Clashing together we know not whither 
The tides of the battle would have us advance! 
Stand thou firm in the crimson flood, 
Send the lightning of thy great cry 
Through the thunders, athwart the storm, 
Sound till the trumpets of God reply 
From the heights we have lost in the steadfast 
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Locking the ranks as they form and form, 
Lift us forward, banner and lance, 
Mailed in the faith of Cromwell’s men, 
When from their burning hearts they hurled 
The gaze of heaven against the world! 
Trumpeter, rally us, rally us, rally us, 
Up to the heights again. 


Trumpeter, sound for the last Crusade! 
Sound for the fire of the red-cross kings, 
Sound for the passion, the splendor, the pity 
That swept the world for a dead Man’s sake. 
Sound, till the answering trumpet rings 
Clear from the heights of the holy City, 
Sound till the lions of England awake, 
Sound for the tomb that our lives have betrayed; 
O’er broken shrine and abandoned wall, 
Trumpeter, sound the great recall, 
Trumpeter, rally us, rally us, rally us; _ 
Sound for the last Crusade! 


Trumpeter, sound for the splendor of God! 
Sound the music whose name is law, 
Whose service is perfect freedom still, 
The order august that rules the stars! 
Bid the anarchs of night withdraw, 
Too long the destroyers have worked their will, 
Sound for the last, the last of the wars! 
Sound for the heights that our fathers trod, 
When truth was truth and love was love, 
With a hell beneath, but a heaven above, 
Trumpeter, rally us, rally us, rally us, 
On to the City of God. 


The Forum has given us exceptionally good 
poetry in the last few years. Under the man- 
agement, now, of Mitchell Kennerley, it is 
likely to give us more rather than less. In 
the December number it contains a beautiful 
poetic sequence, filling seven pages. We re- 
print the most striking passages: 


THE POET’S TOWN. 
By Joun G. NErHarnt. 


Mid glad green miles of tillage 
And fields where cattle graze, 
A prosy little village, 
You drowse away the days. 


And yet—a wakeful glory 

Clings round you as you doze; 
One living lyric story 

Makes music of your prose. 


Here once, returning never, 
The Feet of Song have trod; 
And flashed—O once forever !— 
The Singing Flame of God. 


These were his fields Elysian: 
With mystic eyes he saw 

The sowers planting Vision, 

The reapers gleaning Awe. 
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Serfs to a sordid duty, 
He saw them with his heart, 
Priests of the Ultimate Beauty, 
Feeding the Flame of Art. 


The weird untempled Makers 
Pulsed in the things he saw; 

The Wheat through its virile acres 
Billowed the Song of Law. 


The epic roll of the furrow 
Flung from the writing plow, 


The dactyl phrase of the green-rowed maize 


Measured the music of Now. 


Sipper of ancient flagons, 
Often the lonesome boy 

Saw in the farmers’ wagons 
The chariots hurled at Troy. 


Trundling in dust and thunder 
They rumbled up and down, 

Laden with princely plunder, 
Loot of the tragic Town. 


And once when the Rich Man’s daughter 
Smiled on the boy at play, 

Sword-storms, giddy with slaughter, 
Swept back the ancient day! 


War steeds shrieked in the quiet, 
Far and hoarse were the cries; 

And O, through the din and the riot, 
The music of Helen’s eyes! 


Stabbed with the olden Sorrow, 
He slunk away from the play: 
For the Past and the vast To-morrow 
Were wedded in his To-day. 


King of a Realm of Magic, 
He was the fool of the town, 
Hiding the ache of the tragic 
Under the grin of the clown. 


Worn with the vain endeavor 
To fit in the sordid plan; 

Doomed to be poet forever, 
He longed to be only a man; 


To be freed from the god’s enthralling, 
Back with the reeds of the stream; 
Deaf to the Vision calling, 
And dead to the lash of the Dream. 


But still did the mighty Makers 
Stir in the common sod; 

The Corn through its awful acres 
Trembled and thrilled with God! 


More than a man was the Sower, 
Lured by a man’s desire, 


For a triune Bride walked close at his side— 


Dew and Dust and Fire! 
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More than a man was the plowman, 
Shouting his gee and haw, 

For a something dim kept pace with him, 
And ever the poet saw; 


Till the Winds of the Cosmic Struggle 
Made of his flesh a flute, 

To echo the tune of a whirlwind rune 
Unto the million mute. 


Eden Philpotts gets as little consolation as 
Thomas Hardy does out of the Christian con- 
ception of God. He has a terrible arraign- 
ment of Nature in The New Age and one al- 
most feels the foundations of “natural re- 
ligion” crumbling as one reads: 


LITANY TO PAN. 
By Even PHILPpotTTs. 


By the abortions of the teeming Spring, 

By Summer’s starved and withered offering, 

By Autumn’s stricken hope and Winter’s sting, 
O hear! 


By the ichneumon on the writhing worm, 

By the swift, far flung poison of the germ, 

By soft and foul brought out of hard and firm, 
O hear! 


By the fierce battle under every blade, 

By the etiolation of the shade, 

By drouth and thirst and things undone half made, 
O hear! 


By all the horrors of re-quickened dust, 

By the eternal waste of baffled lust, 

By mildews and by cankers and by rust, 
O hear! 


By the fierce scythe of Spring upon the wold, 

By the dead eaning mothers in the fold, 

By stillborn stricken young and tortured old, 
O hear! 


By fading eyes packed from a dying head, 

By the hot mouthful of a thing not dead, 

By all thy bleeding, struggling, shrieking red, 
O hear! 


By madness caged and madness running free, 
Through this our conscious race that heeds not 
thee, 
In its concept insane of Liberty, 
O hear! 


By all the agonies of all the past, 
By earth’s cold dust and ashes at the last, 
By her return to the unconscious vast, 

O hear! 


The contrast is a sharp one between this 
challenging tone and the sweetly reverent 
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tone in Father Tabb’s poetry, the last volume 


of which, presumably, has just been published | 


by Kennerley. 


CHRIST AND THE WINDS. 
By JoHN BANNISTER TABB. 


From Bethlehem to Calvary, 
By night and day, by land and sea, 
His closest followers were we. 


We soothed Him on His mother’s breast; 
We shared with John the place of rest; 
With Magdalen His feet we pressed. 


We saw His twilight agony; 
To us He breathed His latest sigh; 
With us He sought again the sky. 


And now of all to whom His tone, 
His face and gestures once were known, 
We, wanderers, remain alone. 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
By JoHN BANNISTER TABB. 


Here underneath the sod, 

Where night till now hath been, 
With every lifted clod 

I let the sunshine in. 


How dark soe’er the gloom 

Of Death’s approaching shade, 
The first within the tomb 

Is light, that cannot ‘fade. 


And from the deepest grave 
I banish it in vain; 

For, like a tidal wave, 
Anon ’twill come again. 


How a true poet can sometimes pack the 
universe up in a few lines! It would be im- 
possible to get in prose such a wealth of sug- 
gestion as William Watson gives us in these 
eight lines in the London Nation: 


DAWN ON THE HEADLAND. 
By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Dawn—and a magical stillness; on earth, quies- 
cence profound; 
On the waters a vast Content, as of hunger 
appeased and stayed; 
In the heavens a silence that seems not mere 
privation of sound, 
But a thing with form and body, a thing to be 
touched and weighed! 


Yet I know that I dwell in the midst of the roar 
of the cosmic wheel, 
In the hot collision of Forces, and clangor of 
boundless Strife, 
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Mid the sound of the speed of the worlds, the 
rushing worlds, and the peal 
Of the thurder of Life. 


There :s one sort of thing that Bliss Car- 
man can always do a little better than any one 
else can do it. That is to say, this sort of 
thing (from Good Housekeeping) : 


TE DEUM. 
By Buiiss CARMAN. 


If I could paint you the autumn color, the melting 
glow upon all things laid, 

The violet haze of Indian summer, before its 
splendor begins to fade, 

When scarlet has reached its breathless moment, 
and gold the hush of its glory now, 

That were a mightier craft than Titian’s, the 
heart to lift and the head to bow. 


I should be lord of a world of rapture, master of 
magic and gladness, too, 

The touch of wonder transcending science, the 
solace escaping from line and hue; 

I would reveal through tint and texture the very 
soul of this earth of ours, 

Forever yearning through boundless beauty to 
exalt the spirit with all her powers. 


See where it lies by the lake this morning, our 
autumn hillside of hardwood trees, 

A masterpiece of the mighty painter who works 
in the primal mysteries. 

A living tapestry, rich and glowing with blended 
marvels, vermilion and dun, 

Hung out for the pageant of time that passes 
along an avenue of the sun! 


The crown of the ash is tinged with purple, the 
hickory leaves are Etruscan gold, 

And the tulip tree lifts yellow banners against the 
blue for a signal bold; 

The oaks in crimson cohorts stand, a myriad su- 
mach torches mass 

In festal pomp and victorious pride when the 
vision of spring is brought to pass. 


Down from the line of the shore’s deep shadows 
another and softer picture lies, 

As if the soul of the lake in slumber should har- 
bor a dream of paradise— 

Passive and blurred and unsubstantial, lulling the 
sense and luring the mind 

With the spell of an empty fairy world, where 
sinew and sap are left behind. 


So men dream of a far-off heaven of power and 
knowledge and endless joy, 

Asleep to the moment’s fine elation, dull to the 
day’s divine employ, 

Musing over 2 phantom image born of fantastic 

hope and fear, 
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Of the very happiness life engenders and earth 
provides—our privilege here. 


We find the following dainty little thing 
in a review in the London Literary World. 
We are not sure that this is all of the poem, 
but the two stanzas seem complete in them- 
selves: 


THE HEART OF LIFE. 
By EtHet AsHToN Epwarps. 


You were not beautiful—and yet, 
Such level brows—such quiet eyes— 
It was as when a sun-ray dies 

And leaves us breathless with regret. 


Not beautiful, I said And then 

I looked again And lo! I knew 
That all the beauty in the world 

Began, and lived, and died with you. 


There is a haunting charm about Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s poetry that we find it 
hard to isolate, but easy to feel. It is not so 
much in his phrasing or his melody as in the 
homely subjects he chooses and, still more, 
his quaint outlook upon life. We select two 
poems from this new volume (“The Town 
Down the River”—Scribner’s), the best poem 
in the book—“The Master”—having already 
been printed by us: 


CALVERLY’S. 
By Epwin ARLINGTON RoBINSON. 


We go no more to Calverly’s, 

For there the lights are few and low; 
And who are there to see by them, 
Or what they see, we do not know. 
Poor strangers of another tongue 
May now creep in from anywhere, 
And we, forgotten, be no more 

Than twilight on a ruin there. 


We two, the remnant. All the rest 

Are cold and quiet. You nor I, 

Nor fiddle now, nor flagon-lid, 

May ring them back from where they lie. 
No fame delays oblivion 

For them, but something yet survives: 

A record written fair, could we 

But read the book of scattered lives. 


There'll be a page for Leffingwell, 

And one for Lingard, the Moon-calf; 
And who knows what for Clavering, 
Who died because he couldn’t laugh? 
Who knows or cares? No sign is here, 
No face, no voice, no memory; 

No Lingard with his eerie joy, 

No Clavering, no Calverly. 
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We cannot have them here with us 

To say where their light lives are gone, 
Or if they be of other stuff 

Than are the moons of Ilion. 

So, be their place of one estate 

With ashes, echoes, and old wars,— 

Or ever we be of the night, 

Or we be lost among the stars. 


UNCLE ANANIAS. 
By Epwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 


His words were magic and,his heart was true, 

And everywhere he wandered he was blessed. 
Out of all ancient men my childhood knew 

I choose him and I mark himefor the best. 
Of all authoritative liars, too, 

I crown him loveliest. 


How fondly I remember the delight 
That always glorified him in the spring; 
The joyous courage and the benedight 
Profusion of his faith in everything! 
He was a good old man, and it was right 
That he should have his fling. 


And often, underneath the apple-trees, 

When we surprized him in the summer time, 
With what superb magnificence and ease 

He sinned enough to make the day sublime! 
And if he liked us there about his knees, 

Truly it was no crime. 


All summer long we loved him for the same 
Perennial inspiration of his lies; 

And when the russet wealth of autumn came, 
There flew but fairer visions to our eyes— 
Multiple, tropical, winged with a feathery flame, 

Like birds of paradise. 


So to the sheltered end of many a year 
He charmed the seasons out with pageantry, 
Wearing upon his forehead, with no fear, 
The laurel of approved iniquity. 
And every child who knew him, far or near, 
Did love him faithfully. 


Here we get a new and inspiring interpre- 
tation of Columbus. It seems to us to be 
excellently well done. We quote from the 
Boston Transcript: 


COLUMBUS. 
By Percy A. HutTcHINSON. 


The wild and plunging seas have smote our sides; 
The wild and trampling winds have rent our sails: 
Yet if God means the gulfing waves to whelm 
My galleons under, let God’s will be done! 

I can rest content, 
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In the sea’s ooze, or drifting to and fro, 
A lifeless corpse made animate by the tides. 


My sightless eyes shall see when great ships pass; 
And my dead ears shall hear their deck-bells ring; 
And I shall know brave seamen guide their helm, 


And still shall guide, till all my Quest is won. 

Beyond the beckoning sunset, and beyond 

All ultimate far seas, the alluring gold 

Of India waits. 

What words are these! 
gold, 

Or flashings of great pearls, or odorous trees, 

Or mounds of whitest ivory, or the sheen 

Of opalescent silks, allure my keels. 

I would the shores of India bleaker were 

Than all the storm-wracked Hebrides! the womb 

Of all her mountains barren! her great pearls 

Swart as black lava, so all fools should learn 

I seek not wealth, I only seek to know. 

I urged the gold of India as the bait 

For those who find no profit but in gold. 

Mayhap my wrist shall feel the bite of chains, 

And on my head the curse of fools may break 

For that I prove them fools—yet what to me? 

Mine are rewards that they can never give; 

And in my soul a peace they cannot know. 

I saw the hand of God blaze through the sky; 

I heard the voice of God in all the winds: 

The hand wrote, Follow! and the voice rang, Go! 

And I obeyed the vision and the dream. 

Seeing no visions, ye call visions lies; 

Dreaming no dreams, ye held mine own untrue— 

Knowing no truth but that of touch, taste, smell, 

Seeing and hearing. Beasts of little mold, 

My bait of pearls and gold was well devised! 


No gleaming mines of 


Miss Coates has made a very successful 
effort to give us Victor Hugo in one of his 
best moods. We reprint from Harper's 
W eekly: 

EXALTATION. 


After the French of Victor Hugo. 
By FioreNce Earte Coates. 


Alone by the waves, on a starlight night, 
No mist on the sea, not a eloud in sight, 

My eyes pierced further than earth’s desires; 
And nature—all nature, the hills, and the woods, 
Seemed to question, with murmur of myriad 

moods, 

The waves of the sea and the heavenly fires. 


And the infinite legion of golden stars 
Replied in a chant of harmonious bars. 
While with scintillant crowns they seemed 
earthward to nod; 
And the waves, which no puissance can rule or 
arrest, 
Made answer, while curbing the foam of each 
crest : 
It is God! it is God! it is God! 
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E opened Mr. Kauffman’s book * 
W with considerable distrust. A 
novel depicting the white slave 
traffic in New York City seemed 
‘to savor of sensational journalism. But Mr. 
| Kauffman held our attention from the begin- 
ning; doubt turned to admi- 
THE HOUSE OF fration—we were fascinated 
BONDAGE by his gruesome picture of 
human degradation. Mr. 
Kauffman has attempted in this novel what 
Shaw and Hardy have attempted in drama. 
His figures are individual, human—all too hu- 
man; we can see them and touch them. They 
linger with us after we close the book. Yet 
we realize that they are all merely pawns in 
the grim game of destiny, hurled hither and 
thither by a cruel and unfathomable will. The 
Greek idea of fate hovers over this book, but, 
as in Hardy’s “Dynasts,” there is something 
bigger and better, the far-off hope of an ulti- 
mate melioration, a final and equitable settle- 
ment with the gods that be. Mr. Kauffman 
himself hints at Socialism as the solution, but 
he is too consummate an artist to force his eco- 
nomical creed upon his readers. His book, re- 
marks William Marion Reedy in the St. Louis 
Mirror, is a bomb under the social and eco- 
nomical system that we all support. It shows 
that hunter and hunted alike are victims of 
that system of exploitation of our fellow men. 
‘It shows that we have the great social evil, 
even as we have tuberculosis and typhoid, be- 
cause what belongs to all has been appropri- 
ated by a few. Mr. Kauffman is a Socialist, 
but I should say, a sane one. He doesn’t 
preach. He lets his cross-section of life drive 
home the argument.” 

Mr. Kauffman’s heroine, Mary, alias Violet, 
is a country girl lured to Gotham by a pro- 
fessional pimp or “cadet.” Her story is as 
tragic as it is simple. “What,” asks Mr. 
Reedy, “can the fallen woman do except fall 
lower, unless she can hide her past?” 


“It is a terrible down-grade that Mary or 
Violet goes in Gotham. Than her final plight 
there can be no deeper hell; street-walker, preyed 
on by the police, deprived of her earnings on the 
pave by the ‘cadets,’ drinking to forget, going 
i hungry and cold, robbed by the owners of the 
dismal rooms she occupies. Mr. Kauffman’s real- 
ism here goes to the very foundations of our pity. 


*Tue House or Bonpace. By Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man. Moffat, Yard & Company. 


And the real climax of the book, in Violet's 
awful revenge upon Max, who trapped her into 
the life that destroys her, is—well, I should say 
Homeric. Deliberately she lures him to her em- 
braces when a physician has told her that she is 
desperately diseased and then, pushing him out 
of the room, tells him, ‘You’re done for, too.’” 


It is a book, observes the Brooklyn Eagle, 
for the thoughtful, not for the careless reader. 
“If it were not for its evident sincerity no 
voice could be too strong for its condemna- 
tion.” But, to quote The Congregationalist 
(Boston), there is nothing in Kauffman’s 
book to please the evil-minded, it is pro- 
foundly moral, but awful, written with a 
sincere purpose to open the eyes of men and 
women to the horror of the situation. “Mr. 
Kauffman,” maintains Edward Markham in 
the New York American, “has given here a 
book that blurs the eyes and stirs the heart 
with the pity and terror of it. With nobility 
of manner, with a passionate sincerity that 
touches the subject as by fire, in a purity that 
burns away all impurity.” 


“The story gives the shuddering details of 
those dark ways of doom, drives home the awful- 
ness of it and of the conditions that make it pos- 
sible. And yet, in telling the terrible story, Mr. 
Kauffman does not sink the artist in the exposi- 
tor. For he tells it with reserve, with impartiality, 
without rage or rant, in a sort of Aeschylean 
aloofness that sees a present-day Fate in our 
economic system, which blindly grinds one stone 
of society upon another. 

“Only some terrific personal experience taking 
the heart by violence, or some piercing prophet 
cry from pulpit or platform, or some merciless 
home-thrust from a book that (like this one) is a 
sword for righteousness—only some such hap- 
pening can overthrow the terrible inertia of spirit, 
the snake-charmed trance of feeling that permits 
society to stand acquiescently before our igno- 
minious social wrong that calls to the very stones 
for redress.” 


The Chicago Evening Post, less discrimi- 
nating than usual, regards the book as a 
striking example of a social tract thinly dis- 
guised as fiction. Kauffman’s work, complains 
Hutchins Hapgood in The Bookman, does not 
seem personal. 


“An artist, as opposed to a craftsman, might 
have had the same background, held the same 
social ideas as those of Mr. Kauffman, and yet he 
would have made us feel that he was giving his 
personal vision, his personal experience, his per- 
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sonal angle toward the facts. The artist is in 
this way supremely independent. He makes us 
feel that he has re-envisaged the material in- 
volved. 

“In Mr. Kauffman’s able book—well written, 
well constructed, lucidly conceived—there is no 
vision. And to go through these terrible details, 
without the charm and the relief and the awak- 
ening, reconciling and stimulating quality of art, 
is helpful neither to heart, head nor volume of 
true knowledge.” 


“The House of Bondage,” asserts Mrs. 
Kerfort in Life, “is not even distantly re- 
lated to literature. It is ephemeral fiction of 
excellent technique, it is true, but with its fic- 
tional form acknowledgedly chosen and crafts- 
manly usec for the purpose of publicity.” 
Collier's Weekly recommends the book to the 
reading of every man, woman and boy, and 
especially of every girl, in these United 
States. 


“Such modest limit we set, for the present, to 
the carrying power of our voice. 

“Moved, but hesitant. For the book is likely 
to engender less light than heat in swarms of 
perfectly estimable, stodgy-minded folk. 

“There be those aplenty whom it will revolt as 
an unseemly unveiling of life’s oldest mysteries— 
as if that could be a mystery which can be un- 
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veiled! And as if the true mysteries, the unspeak 
able mysteries which veil the springing of n 
Life from Love, were not treated more irreverent. 
ly, to say the least, by every husband who in th 
hour of his woman’s humiliation gives rein ty 
the beast inside him. But that, of course, is dif. 
ferent. He’s legalized, sealed by license and ring 
and Book, to rule her. 

“And there be plenty more, as always whey 
some word of sincerity and power grips their 
ready feelings, to cry: 
book at last! a terrible book, an epoch-making 
book, the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of White Slavery! 

“Great books are rare. Epoch-making books 
are rarer still. The writers of the Gospels; Vol. 
taire, in those thin volumes where his thought 
is drawn, as a surgeon’s knife, across the tumid 
emptiness of his age; Darwin, when the tumul. 
tuous, multifarious world of matter flashed into 
unity before his eyes: these men, possibly, made 
epochs instead of merely marking them. How 
many others are there? 

“‘The House of Bondage,’ like ‘The Jung? 
and Charles Reade’s brave outpourings and all the 
procession of fiction-buttered tracts, may have its 
day. A useful day, we hope, for as a document, 
a piece of evidence, it is revoltingly sincere an( 
useful. As living letters, tho, it misses the thir 
spire of Truth where winged words must perch 
to be seen of men, and stark, utter Truth is the 
one source of life for letters.” 





. 


Pr NAHE publication of this novel,* asserts 
the Hartford Courant, is an event in 
the literature of fiction. “Few—of 
respectable people, very few—will 

agree with the author’s beliefs or his purpose. 

The undeniable power of his book will alarm 

them, and his sarcasms ren- 

der them furious. Yet its 
literary ability and his phi- 
losophical and psychological 
analysis of men and institutions and manners 
are so complete that prejudice cannot but be 
temporarily silenced, and even profound con- 
viction now and then, at least, be staggered.” 
The Chicago Inter Ocean, on the other hand, 
grunts passionate disapproval. “The book, 
with its ridiculous childish flings that seem 
to have been inspired by Eugéne Sue’s ‘Wan- 
dering Jew’ (so silly are they!), proves 
too foolish to be readable—despite its few 
near-brilliant thoughts and groups of words.” 

The wise and mellow editor of the St. Louis 

Mirror, William Marion Reedy, remarks: 

“The novel is as curious a performance 


LORD ALISTAIR’S 
REBELLION 


*Lorp Atrstarr’s REBELLION. 


By Allen Upward. 
Mitchell Kennerly. , - 


as I have come across in a long time.” 
The theme of the book is no doubt extraordi- 
nary. The purely fictional values are, how- 
ever, less skilfully handled than the ideational 
values. Mr. Upward is the apostle of a new 
Nietzschean dispensation. His hero, Lord 
Alistair “Stuart, is the younger son and black 
sheep of a distinguished British family. He 
lives openly with Molly Finucane, “a_black- 
leg of the feminine trades union,” and he 
associates with a Brotherhood of Decadents 
whose purpose is to purge society of pro- 
priety and puritanism. His brother, the good 
son, the reverse of the prcdigal, is the type 
of the normal if dull English aristocrat. He 
is heir to the title and is a member of the 
cabinet. Into his teeth the prodigal lord hurls 
this rebellious pronunciamento: 


“I am a hooligan. I’ve been trying to disguise 
it ever since I was a boy, but I’m not going 
try any more. I hate your law and order; ! 
hate your respectability; I hate your civilization 
Our forefathers were thieves and murderers, and 
I envy them. They lived a jolly life among the 
heather and the hills, and they were gentlemet. 
They didn’t cringe to cobblers and butchers for 
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yotes and go to church on Sundays to please their 
grocer. I am sick of the strait-waistcoat; I am 
sick of swallow-tail coats and prayerbooks. Why 
should I torture myself in the effort to lead 
your unnatural life? I protest against it all. 
Life is one long persecution of men like me, by 
men like you. Why can’t you leave me alone, 
as | leave you alone? I don’t force you to drink 
and gamble, and lead what you are pleased to call 
an immoral life. Why do you try to force me 
to lead a moral one?” 


The hooligan, Lord Alistair proclaims, 
would be a hero in his proper environment. 
The brilliant young lord has a mystic con- 
ception of the cosmic purpose expressed in 
his own wasted life. “I am,” he exclaims, 
“your Christ. ...I have inherited the evil 
strain, and by so doing I have saved you from 
it; 1 have carried it off from you like a drain- 
pipe.” 

“I am your saviour. Evolution is the sacrifice 
of the unfit for the fit. The scapegoat bears 
away the sins of the righteous. They were quite 
right to put up the crucifix in the old courts of 
justice, but it ought to have been over the dock 
and not over the judge’s head, because the crim- 
inal is Christ; he is the redeemer in whom the 
old vices and savage instincts in the blood of 
mankind are drained off and got rid of, for the 
salvation of the world.” 


This, observes Mr. Reedy, is most excel- 
lent and aristocratic predestinarianism indeed. 
“It is kind to the sinner, but it is very con- 
solatory to the other folk. You can see that 
it carries beautiful implications as to eugenics. 
What better can the good folks do than 
proceed to extirpate unfitness by sterilizing 


the unfit? So Alistair Stuart argues of and 
to himself as he goes off to an island and 
projects the establishment there of another 
Abbey of Thelema, the motto of which shall 
be ‘Do as thou wilt.’” 

Mr. Upward certainly presents a new point 
of view as to heredity, but, Mr. Reedy goes 
on to say, a distorted one. 


“Heredity is a vanishing myth. Don’t we know, 
for example, that our vices tend to immunize our 
descendants against those vices? At least some 
scientists tell us that this is the case. Mr. Up- 
ward puts his case picturesquely, but I doubt that 
the world will agree that the thing to do with 
those who enter upon wild courses is to let them 
‘gang their ain gait,’ and indeed to help them 
hasten it. We won’t soon tell the drunkard that 
his only course is to drink himself to death. And 
we may thrill to the poetry of Lecky’s apostrophe 
to the ‘priestesses of humanity blasted for the 
sins of the people,’ but we shall not build mu- 
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nicipal lupanars and maintain public prostitutes 
with the idea that in doing so we are thus con- 
serving the virtue of woman. We shall not give 
up striving for the individual! soul, for the sake 
of the race. The heart revolts against this sort 
of human sacrifice—rather this divine, this im- 
mortal sacrifice. 

“Joris Kar] Huysmans, himself a decadent like 
unto some of the minor poets depicted in Mr. 
Upward’s novel, has another theory of the sal- 
vation of the world, and ‘Lord Alistair’s Rebel- 
lion’ reminds me of it. Huysmans, in his book 
‘En Route,’ declares that the world and its people 
would long since have been destroyed by God 
but for the monasteries and convents in which 
good people have immured themselves. These 
religious take upon themselves the sins of the 
world and by prayer and fasting and mortification 
and service make atonement tnerefor. These in- 
stitutions serve, somehow, in Huysmans’ view, as 
lightning rods serve on houses. They draw down 
the divine displeasure and conduct it away harm- 
lessly. So here we have anothcr theory of the 
Christ idea of atonement. It 1s the good people 
who are scape goats, who suffer that the sinners 
may not be destroyed, that they may, on the con- 
trary, receive grace and thereby amend their 
ways, becoming good and in their turn atoning 
for others. This accords better, to my thinking, 
with what a finite mind may conceive of the 
divine economics, of the conservation and perpet- 
uation and fructification of spiritual energy. It 
would appear also to be fully as scientific as Mr. 
Upwards’ theory, and to have worked out well 
upon the whole, if, as I and most people believe, 
the world is growing better. 

“Of course, in a theroly materialist concep- 
tion of the universe the whole theory of sacri- 
fice becomes absurd, as Michael Bakunin holds 
forth derisively in his book upon God and the 
State, and as Emma Goldman maintains in her 
lectures. Why should there be sacrifice? Why 
any vicarious atonement? Nature is all-wise. 
Yet Nature’s operations are a perfect riot of 
sacrifice of multitudes for approximate perfec- 
tion in the few, towards an ultimate democracy 
of excellence and efficiency.” 


As a piece of controversial literature, thinks 
J. E. Chamberlain, of the New York Evening 
Mail, “Lord Alistair’s Rebellion” is superb. 
“It glitters with epigrams from start to finish.” 
Its people, too, are keenly interesting. Bril- 
liant indeed is the author’s impeachment of 
the Victorian age. “In this world,” he as- 
serts, “cant became religion, and hypocrisy 
was enforced by law.” 


“It was a world whose literature and art were 
adjusted to the mental and moral level of the 
Sunday school. It was a world in which a ter- 
rible disease, bred of moral corruption, scourged 
the race, and every effort to stay its ravages was 
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fought against tooth and nail by the maenads 
of social purity. It was a world in which selfish- 
ness was inculcated in a million sermons, and 
slander and persecution were reckoned as good 
works. It was a world in which blackmailing be- 
came a recognized profession. It was a world 
in which men sent sailors to be drowned in rotten 
ships, and built chapels with the proceeds. It 
was a world which overthrew kings and set up 
millionaire monopolists; which suppressed slav- 
ery and invented sweating; which substituted the 
prostitute for the concubine; which imposed a 
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curfew on beer at home and sold opium abroad 
at the point of the bayonet. 


head, and stole pagan continents.” 

Yet, Mr. Chamberlain concludes, 
Alistair’s Rebellion” cannot be called a very 
good novel. Interesting people are dropped 
out of a fifth story window here and there, 
to be seen no more. The story withers away 
and Lord Alistair fades into an abstraction at 
the end. 





’ : “HE mind of the literary artist too often 
turns in a vicious circle around itself. 

The public are not, as a rule, inter- 
ested in reading about poets or in 

their embodiments on the stage. For genius 
builds ever better than it knows. An author’s 
works are invariably greater 
than his personality or his 
life. Miss Sinclair, as a 
writer in The Times points out, won her own 
right to the title of novelist by writing a story 
about a poet. But the poet of her creation 


THE CREATORS 


was a particularly human cockney poet sur- 
rounded by a variety of vividly human folk 


not in the least poetical. In her present con- 
tribution to the season’s fiction * Miss Sin- 
clair doles out the literary temperament in 
doses that can no longer be regarded as 
homeopathic. She has assembled in one little 
coterie and packed into her pages at least 
three of the transcendent literary geniuses of 
the age and several minor but no less authentic 
geniuses, two of them men and three of them 
women. All her women geniuses fall in love 
with the biggest man genius (constructed to 
suggest the late George Meredith), and then 
perversely marry off the man to a servant- 
girl and mate the overshadowing woman 
genius to an editor with ideals and a large 
family. “Naturally,” the reviewer exclaims, 
“the pot boils like a very witches’ caldron, 
especially as a consumptive poet and a hectic 
lady genius from Wales are thrown in for 
good measure.” 


“A book all about the insides of geniuses—real 
geniuses like Napoleon or George Meredith or 
John D. Rockefeller—if it told the naked truth 
about them, would be immensely and _ horribly 
interesting to all of us. A book about the insides 
of a lot of writers who are not geniuses, but 
whose books we have all read, might also be in- 
teresting. But a book about an imaginary lot of 


* Tue Creators. The Century 


Company. 


By May Sinclair. 


writers whose tremendous or terrible books are 
equally imaginary, is another kettle of fish. Miss 
Sinclair’s book is that kettle of fish. She her- 
self is the only one of all her novelists and poets 
in whom we are genuinely interested, or of whose 
existence we are convinced. In so far as she 
betrays herself and the effect which being a 
more or less celebrated novelist has had upon 
her, the book is evidence. But no further. 
“There is just one. saving possibility which the 
sincerest admirers of that really fine book, “The 
Divine Fire,” will cling to. It is a possibility, 
too, at which the subtitle ‘A Comedy,’ which 
Miss Sinclair uses here, may be argued to hint 
It is this: The whole thing may be an elaborate 
piece of grim, cruel, unsmiling irony, with the 
woman novelists’ club as its composite victim.” 


The London Academy takes a similar point 
of view. “It would be impossible,” remarks 
our London contemporary tongue in cheek, 
“to praise Miss Sinclair’s work too highly. 
She never once gives her preposterous char- 
acters away; she never hints that she sees 
through their intolerable pretensions and their 
unutterable silliness.” 


“Even George Tanqueray, cad and blackguard 
and ‘bounder’ and bore, with one eye on the 
jealous god, the other on his neighbor’s wife, 
and his whole soul rapt by ‘American rights,’ is 
suffered to play his part without interruption 
And here is the author’s secret; she does not 
talk of these people, she lets them talk for them- 
selves; and they stand self-convicted of bottom- 
less vacuity and ineffable conceit.” 


We believe with Edwin Markham that Miss 
Sinclair had no such intention, but strove to 
express in fiction the implacable, unappeas- 
able demand of genius for its own sustenance 
and its own operation, even at the expense of 
family, of friends, or of life itself. “These 
creators,” Mr. Markham eloquently explains 


in the New York American, “go on theit 


eager way, craving only to clothe the Dream 
in living words. They are tormented by want, 
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which saps strength and hope; or they are 
tormented by success, which draws the swarm- 
ing, buzzing crowd, the babling, fawning ‘little 
people’ who devour precious work-time and 
sacred creative energy.” 


“Would these various endowed beings have 
been happier—of more worth to themselves and 
to the world, single or married? Over and over, 
the question comes up in a conflict of passion and 
performance that weaves and unweaves the web 
of reply. A score of tragedies and comedies are 
hinted at or depicted before us. And ever it is 
the woman or genius who pays the heaviest 
price. For, as Miss Sinclair’s women go on their 
appointed paths, we see it proven that sacrifice is 
ever the deepest instinct of a natural woman. 
To spend and to be spent for the home, the race— 
this is her happiness. But with the woman of 
genius this submerged instinct to sacrifice her- 
self makes a strife in the spirit; for the creative 
gift is jealous of all else. It demands its own 
appointed time of conception and gestation, gath- 
ering all things into the use of the Gift. 

“Evermore, the woman of genius must meet 
the clash of chance, the shock of defeat. For 
one or the other attributes of her being must 
rise, while the other sinks. 

“Shall genius, then, go the way of the many in 
marrying and perpetuating the race; or shall it 
stand alone among people, but not of them— 
superbly free to create only the children of the 
spirit ? 


“Miss Sinclair does not answer for us. With 
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a strong grasp of orb and woven orbits, she sets 
her people wheeling on their manifold ways; and 
we watch a play, seemingly self-determined, yet 
as enigmatic as life itself. The story is marked 
with the color and imprint of life. Like life, it 
ends with a question.” 


There is in most reviews, however, a note 
of disappointment. Miss Sinclair’s work is 
full of surprizes, and it is not the least among 
them that a book so conscientiously elabo- 
rated, so thickly studded with flashes of psy- 
chological insight and poetic beauty should 
not, remarks the Manchester Guardian, tell 
more as a whole. The reader’s interest sus- 
tains itself remarkably, there is hardly one 
dull page; and yet it is rarely that he is moved 
or charmed. 


“The end of the book (save for the death of 
Prothero) seems hardly more an end than a 
beginning. The scenes one is expecting never 
come, and the scenes that come seem always a 
little to overreach themselves. Perhaps these two 
facts are somehow interconnected. The contrasts 
of character and situation (Tankeray and his 
wife, Jane and her husband, Laura and her 
father’s dreams, Owen and Nina) all seem drawn 
unnaturally tight, and the points, when points 
arise (which they do rather too regularly), are 
sharpened not so much for serviceableness as for 
sharpness’ sake, as if it was the pride of the 
artificer to ston just short of breakage.” 





THE TRANSLATION OF GIOVANNA 


It is Amanda Mathews who tells us (in McClure’s) the fascinating story of Giovanna. 


was an “orfan,’ was Giovanna, in an institution with many other “orfans.” 
by a lady visitor, Giovanna is sent to a school to be fitted for her new station in life. 
is told in a series of letters from Giovanna to her adopted mother. 


She 
Having been adopted 
The story 


The series is called “The 


Heart of an Orphan,” and ‘this is one of the instalments, written just after the little Italian girl 


has entered the school. 


We have seldom seen documents surcharged with such emotion as Gio- 


vanna manages to pack away in her misspelled words and disjointed sentences. 


RESHUS angle Mother— 
yes I will be payshunt not to come 


live by you. I awto be satisfide when 
you are somewhere loving me and I am 
somewhere loving you but I gotta sorry 


' Spot inside that you must be gone so far and 


long from me. 
I usto hate my sylum close but now no more 
for its gotta pockit to keep your darling letter 


| in. All day I love it with my hand and all night 


with my cheek. It makes a wisper in my pockit 
I must be alright with 
God for him to let you come to me but I do not 
see how that can be for I am awfun nawty in 


| My temper. 


There is a hole orfun in this sylum with big 
moufh and little sents and stufs all in it like a 
baby. She grabt your letter and I grabt it back. 
I most slapt her but it ain’t 2 weeks since I was 
an orfun my own self and she gotta be it all her 
life for a big moufh and little sents is wurse to 
adop than long and black like me and I didnt 
slap her. 

My burthday usto be lost but now I gotta new 
one and its the day you took me for a dawter 
forever and ever Amen. But does that make 
me now a baby squawling on my cot? No it is 
the day when happyness sprowted in my sowl 
which the preecher says we all got one to be lost 
if we are wicket. 
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A new big orfun sleeps in our dormitory the 
maytrun spelt it. She wears a pompydoor on 
a mouse she made outa the maps in her jogger- 
fry. She keeps a flurt book and a whiches 
dream book under her pillo and learns the girls 
of nights to dream and flurt but they cannot 
flurt much for their hankys are pined to their 
close and gloves fans and parysawls orfuns has 
nun. I put the sheet in my ears not to listen 
because I know you wouldnt like me to. I could 
write how I love you on all the paper in the 
wurld and not have enufh. 


your feckshunate dawter 


Giovanna. 
Angle darling Mother— 


I leve the sylum tomorrow for the boarding 
school like you want me to. I am yours to put 
where you pleaze. 

I will tell you all that past today. I had 
a bath tho it was only the middel of the week. 
Wee allways walk 2 and 2 and we reech all down 
the block but this morning it was me with the 
maytrun and no more. I was much afrade the 
orfuns would brake themselves outa the windos 
where they lookt and wigled their hands to me. 

P. S. They didnt. 

We went to a big big big store and-I lookt in a 


glass where I seen myself all of one peace for 


the furst time. I guessed I was humly but not 
like that. I scrooocht down for my dress to fall 
more on my legs but it wouldnt. 

A lady made a shampo on my head, and 
a manycure on my nails. I felt cheep to let her 
do for me like I was a baby and I thankt her all 
I could and I felt awful nice and funny when it 
was finisht. The maytrun smiled and smiled 
like I never knew she could and she put dear on 
me as nobody does on orfuns. 

O the close and close she bawt for me with 
your preshus money! White pettys like angles 
must wear and button shoes with tassels. O my 
toes wigle wigle how glad they are and I bleve 
I could go anywhere in 3 jumps. And a red 
silk dress that wispers wispers all the time like 
your letter in my pockit. Mother of my hart 
dont think I love you more for the close because 
I loved you the most I could all ready. I got so 
much love for you in me there aint hardly room 
for my brefh. 

I ast the maytrun to let me take my orfun 
close for a remember what I usto wear before 
you took me. 

The orfuns lookt and lookt and her of the big 
moufh and little sents put her finger on my red 
dres: and I let her. I am not glad for going. 
Orfuns is not ‘he wurst compny and this is 
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where you was at 2 times with me. I will be 
awful good at the school so you will not be 
mortyfide on me. 
your obeedyent dawter 
Giovanna. 
Angle Mother of my hart— 

this is the night of my furst day at the Eggs- 
loosif School where you got me put to learn 
manners and gramer. 

I will write some good to prepair you for the 
wurst. The dining room is butyfull the lights is 
in red flowers and the plates is deckrated with 
roses and the glasses is made of diamons and 
there is pink babys stuck to the ceeling. The 
Eggsloosifs wear rings and lockits and bows, 
They laff laff fast and happy all the time. | 
lookt at them very much and was glad you put 
me so high by your love. 

Orfuns pass the food but talk not. Eggsloo- 
sifs talk but pass not. A lady with teeny aprun 
must tote the food all round the table. The 
Principle sits at the end. If anybody is bad she 
does not speek it out for Eggsloosifs has tender 
sowls. She writes it on a peace of paper and the 
lady with the teeny aprun gives it to the girl on 
the quiet. She brung me one and I thot it must 
be lessons at dinner so I read it out loud and it 
said for me to look how the other girls ust their 
spoons and they all lafft and lafft at me to read 
it out. O it was no fare! It was no fare! They 
was mean to laff wasnt they Mother? I never 
knew it was on the quiet and I never knew my 
spoon must fall backward in my soup. I didnt 
feel my red dress no more. I felt all scrooocht 
down like I had on my orfun close. I was full 
of cry but I wouldnt let it out. 

Then the lady clered off the table and set it 
agen with us looking and not helping nun. That 
seemed mean. I thot she did so for brekfas 
but no it was to ete some more. I couldnt so 
I wisht the orfuns had my shair. I tried so as 
not to be quere but my swallo wouldnt ack. 

I never seen when the lady come to me with 
gravey and I hit it with my elbow and it spilt 
on a girls dress and I pollygized the best I could 
but she was mad and she said the ideah of you 
being goose enufh to adop me and think you 
could make a lady outa me. I said I aint nuth- 
ing but she is and you let her be. I slapt that 
girl good on the cheek. When you slap poor- 
ness she will slap back but richness has histerick 
awful for her mother never gave her no spanks 
so this was her furst blow. 

The Principle called me ungreatful protee jay 
to you or I wouldnt a dun what I dun. I ans. no 
mam I am a greatful jay to her no matter how 
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I ack and she sorta chokt and sent me upstairs 
to think it over with my conshents and my con- 
shents will ever say the same it was my falt to 
hit the gravey but the slap was not on me it was 
on her to put that name to you. When this let- 
ter flys where you are at there will fly the letter 
of the Principle to tell how bad I was all ready. 
I don’t care! I don’t care! O its fearce how 
] dont care and I got tear spots all over my red 
dress. 

] guess its no use mother of my hart. I am 
not wurth you should have such pains on me 
and thats the true. The ways of poorness is 
not the ways of richness the ways of badness is 
not the ways of goodness. I aint no more fittn 
to be your dawter than the orfun of the big 
mouth and little sents. But O write to me that 
you do not hate me in your hart. Write that I 
am not all misssteak to you. Write how you 
kinda like me a little nawty and unfittn tho I be. 


your awful sorry 
Giovanna. 
Preshus goner angle Mother— 


it is now the night of my furst week at this 
school and you aint sent no ans. to my letter. 

The Eggsloosifs say I am low to slap a girl so 
they got tayboo on me. They never speak to 
a tayboo cept they have to before a teacher and 
if anybody was good to that one they would put 
tayboo on her the same. They made a line with 
chak round my desk that nobody must cross to 
come by me. Then they talk how low I am like 
Ihad no ears. The class pote says I am a weed 
in the middel of the flowers. I never cry be- 
cause I wouldnt do them that much good. I just 
hate them with my eyes. What’s the good of a 
Jim suit when the music dont say nothing to 
your toes? I am so sorry all days that no lesson 
can stick to my mind. 

But tayboos and such is not my big wo. I 
know in my hart you are sorry you took me for 
a dawter. I see now the kind you want like 
these Eggsloosifs but I got no good start to be 
that class. I was not made to be a parlor dawter 
to vou Mother of my hart but let me be a kitshen 
dawter. No dishes would be greesy if I wash for 
you. No floors would be big and durty if I scrub 
for vou! O dear dear mother dont throw me 
away for no good but keep me for a kitshen 
dawter. 

your back door 


Giovanna. 
Dear lady what usto be my Mother— 
today I was in the class of gramer and the 
teacher said Giovanna what is chair and I ans. 
chair is a noun on which to set and the girls lafft 
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and I had much mad and shame. I heard out 
on the street some one to cry potaytoes potay- 
toes. 

It was the voice of Luigi a daygo he peddels 
by the sylum and he usto be frends 
father. I run out of that school awful quick. 
Luigi did not know me in my Eggsloosif dress 
and he ast do you want some potaytoes Miss? 
Then he knew me and I clum upon the wagon 
and I said go fast I wanto lope with you back 
to the sylum for I hate this school and all con- 
taned. He whipt the horse round the 
and then more slow for it skun the potaytoes 
and I told him all and no lies. He ans. lopes 
was no fare to you so he stopt the wagon and 
down I clum and a teacher of the school come 
runing and she held me by the hand like I would 
lope some more but I wouldnt. The girls lafft 
very much and teezed me till I felt sick with 
shame and mad. The class pote made a song. 


with my 


corner 


see how low daygoes 

run tor potaytoes. 
I hate that class pote I do indede. I hate all the 
fokes I got and I lost all the fokes I love. I 
will go now and put on my sylum close so as to 
be ready for back when the Principle will say 
you want me to. That dress would be alright 
with me if it only had an angle letter from you 
to wisper in the pockit but now no more so my 
good days are all dun. I guess God knew I was 
not good enufh to be your dawter for that he 
let me to spill the gravey and slap the Eggs- 
loosif so your love to me all friz up in your 
hart. 

her which usto be your dawter 

Giovanna. 

P. S. I put on my sylum dress and pined on 
my hanky like I usto and I come where the girls 
was and they lookt and lookt and I said I wear 
the kind of close like what I am. I hate you all 
give me tin spoons and no tayboo. The girls 
lookt and lookt some more and lafft not. Then 
they was took with much shame on themselves 
and they pollygized for what they dun to me. 
They said I was darling and we cried some and 
lafft some and huged and kist very much and all 
said they ast me furst to borro my sylum dress 
for to ware in a play and we huged more and 
now I love Eggsloosifs same as orfuns. 

O but the best was to get your dear. dear dear 
letter. O to think it was just a storm mussed 
up the railroad and you love me ever and all- 
ways the same! 

Xcuse the funny spots my tears made them 
when I thot the chane between us 2 was busted. 
Now we can play they are laffs I am so glad! 


G. 





Humor of Life 














AS HE THOUGHT—NOT. 

He saw her sitting in the dark corner and 
knew that his chance had come. 

Noiselessly he stole up behind her and before 
she was aware of his presence he had kissed her. 

“How dare you!” she shrieked. 

“Pardon me,” he bluffed readily; “I thought 
you were my sister.” 

She stepped out into the light. “You idiot!” 
she giggled. “I am.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 
“I wonder why three-fourths of the typists in 
business offices are women?” 
“I guess it is because men like to feel that 
there is at least one class of women whom they 
can dictate to.”—London Tit-Bits. 


MANY LIKE HIM. 

Little Willie was detected by his teacher in the 
act of stealing from one of his playmates. In- 
stead of inflicting punishment, she concluded to 
try a moral lecture. “Bear in mind, Willie, that 
these temptations can be resisted if you turn a 
deaf ear to them.” 

Willie’s lips. trembled as he replied: “But, 
teacher, I ain’t got a deaf ear.”—Metropolitan 
Magazine. 


KICKERS. 
Uncle Josh Stebbins—“I can’t think what’s get- 


tin’ into these summer boarders. They didn’t 
kick last summer, but now they’re allus kickin’ 
bout the butter.” 

Farmer Hardacre—“‘What’s the matter with 
sr 

Uncle Josh Stebbins—“I don’t know. 
same butter we had last year.”—Judge. 


It’s the 


THE SAVING CLAUSE. 
“My bank has failed.” 
“Thank goodness, you have your check-book at 
home !”—Lippincott’s. 


GETTING REBELLIOUS. 

“Before we were married,” sighed the fond 
wife, “you used to call me up by long-distance 
telephone just to hear my voice.” 

“Well,” retorted the rebellious husband, “now- 
adays you won’t* let me get far enough from you 
to use the long-distance.”-—London Tit-Bits. 


CONFESSION. 

Mr. Blinks (in art museum): “I didn’t know 
you were such an admirer of curios, Mrs. Blun- 
derby.” 

Mrs. Blunderby: “Oh, yes, indeed. I just de- 
light in iniquities.”—London Tit-Bits. 


PATERNAL GOODNESS. 

“I cannot understand,” wrote the college boy, 
“why you call yourself a kind father. For three 
weeks I’ve had no check from you. Pray, what 
sort of kindness do you call that?” 

And the father wrote back: “Unremitting kind- 
ness.” —Lippincott’s. 


MASTERLY RETREATS. 

“For masterly retreats,” explained a British 
officer to an American, “we have had few gen- 
erals equal to Buller. On several occasions he 
has made a retreat without losing an officer, a 
man, a gun, or a flag.” 

“Or a minute,” added the American.—Every- 
body’s. 


THE HYPOCRITE. 

Wiis: “Say, pa, what is a hypocrite?” 

Pa: “A hypocrite, my son, is a man who pub- 
licly thanks Providence for his success, then gets 
mad every time anybody insinuates that he isn’t 
mainly responsible for it himself.”—Tit-Bits. 


ON THE VERGE. 

A woman and her daughter were at sea during 
rough weather. After a silence of some time the 
mother asked: “Are you seasick, Dear?” 

“No, I think not,” replied the daughter; “but 
I’d hate to yawn.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


HIS HAPPY HOME. 
“You say you once had a home?” 
“Dat’s what I had,” answered Plodding Pete. 
“Why didn’t you do something to make your 
folks comfortable and happy?” 
“I did. I left.”—Tit-Bits. 


GRATEFUL. 

A very young playwright, whose maiden effort 
had been recently produced with more or less 
success, was seated next to Mark Twain at dinner 
one evening. During a lull in the conversation 
he adjusted his monocle and leaned toward the 
humorist. 

“Oh-h, I passed your house this morning,” he 
drawled. 

“Thank you,” replied Mark Twain quietly. 
“Thank you very much.”—Housekeeper. 


THIN. 

“Billy’s wife is the thinnest woman I ever 
saw,” said little Binks. “Actually, that woman is 
so thin she wears her wedding-ring around her 
neck, and when she eats soup you can hear the 
echo. She sleeps in a fountain-pen, and Billy 
has to tie her in a knot before he can kiss her. 
If she ever pulls the plug while in the bath-tub— 
so long!”—London Tit-Bits. 
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WHY MAN OF TODAY 
IS ONLY 50 PER CENT. ._ EFFICIENT 


By WALTER WALGROVE 


mF one were to form an opinion 

from the number of helpful, in- 

spiring and informing articles 

one sees in the public press and 

magazines, the purpose of which 

e our efficiency, he must believe 

that the entire American Nation is striving for 
such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race is 
swifter every day; competition is keener and 
the stronger the man the greater his capacity 
to win. The stronger the man the stronger 
his will and brain, and the greater his ability 
to match wits and win. The greater his con- 


fidence in himself the greater the confidence 
of other people in him; the keener his wit and 
the clearer his brain. 

The American Woman because she must be 
competent to rear and manage the family and 


home, and take all the thought and responsi- 
bility from the shoulders of the man whose 
present-day business burdens are all that he 
can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
eficiency? Much mentally, some of us much 
physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried-- 
all the time nervous—some of the time really 
incapacitated by illness. 


There is a reason for this—a practical 
reason, one that has been known to physicians 
for quite a period and will be known to the 
entire World ere long. 

That reason is that the human system does 
not, and will not, rid itself of all the waste 
which it accumulates under our present mode 
of living. No matter how regular we are the 
food we eat and the sedentary lives we live 
(even though'we do get some exercise) make 
it impossible; just as impossible as it is for 
the grate of a stove to rid itself of clinkers. 


And the waste does to us exactly what the 
linkers do to a stove; make the fire burn 


low and inefficiently until enough clinkers 
have accumulated and then prevent its burn- 
ing at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste has 
reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., to 
drug ourselves, or after we have become 100 
per cent. inefficient through illness, send for 
a physician who attempts to rid us of it in 
the same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a while 
it clogs up and stops; the same way with an 
engine because of the residue which it, itself, 
accumulates. To clean the clock, you would 
not put acid on the parts, though you could 
probably find one that would do the work, 
nor to clean the engine would you force a 
cleaner through it that would injure its parts; 
yet that is the process you employ when you 
drug the system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine 
with a harmless cleanser that Nature has 
provided, and you can do exactly the same 
for yourself as I will demonstrate before I 
conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step in 
illness is to purge the system is that no 
medicine can take effect nor can the system 
work properly while the colon (large intestine) 
is clogged up. If the colon were not clogged 
up the chances are Io to I that you would not 
have been ill at all. 


It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it produces 
real illness, but, no matter how long it takes, 
while it is going on the functions are not 
working so as to keep us up to “concert 
pitch.” Our livers are sluggish, we are dull 
and heavy—slight or severe headaches come 
on—our sleep does not rest us—in short, we 
are about 50 per cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell 
what form that illness will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating through 
the colon and, taking up by absorption the 
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poisons in the waste which it contains, it dis- 
tributes them throughout the system and 
weakens it so that we are subject to what- 
ever disease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on our 
own little weaknesses and what we are the 
least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct in 
every particular and it has often surprised 
me that they are not more generally known 
and appreciated. All we have to do is to con- 
sider the treatment that we have received in 
illness to realize fully how it developed and 
the methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly pulling down 
our efficiency by making our blood poor and 
our intellect dull—our spirits low and our 
ambitions weak, but it is responsible through 
its weakening and infecting processes for a 
list of illnesses that if catalogued here would 
seem almost unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause of that 
very expensive and dangerous complaint— 
appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the waste 
all our functions work properly and in accord 
—there are no poisons being taken up by the 
blood, so it is pure and imparts strength to 
every part of the body instead of weakness— 
there is nothing to clog up the system and 
make us bilious, dull and nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect accord 
and without obstruction, our brains are clear, 
our entire physical being is competent to re- 
spond quickly to every requirement, and we 
are 100 per cent. efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if it 
could the effect of these drugs on the func- 
tions is very unnatural and if continued be- 
comes a periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two most 
eminent physicians: 


Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: “All of our curative agents are poisons 
and, as a consequence, every dose diminishes 
the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the same 
school, says, “All medicines which enter the 
circulation poison the blood in the same 
manner as do the poisons that produce dis- 

99 
ease. 

Now, the internal organism can be kept as 
sweet and pure and clean as the external and 
by the same natural, sane method—bathing. 
By the proper system warm water can be in- 
troduced so that the colon is perfectly cleansed 
and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process—it 
seems to be just as normal and natural as 
washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely and 
generally every day and it seems as though 
everyone should be informed thoroughly on a 
practice which, though so rational and simple, 
is revolutionary in its accomplishments. 


This is rather a delicate subject to write of 
exhaustively in the public press, but Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, M.D., has prepared an_ interesting 
treatise on “The What, The Why, The Way” 
of the Internal Bath, which he will send with- 
out cost to any one addressing him at 134 
West 65th Street, New York, and mentioning 
that they have read this article in CuRRENT 
LITERATURE. 


Personally I am enthusiastic on Internal 
Bathing because I have seen what it has done 
in illness as well as in health, and I believe 
that every person who wishes to keep in as 
near a perfect condition as is humanly pos- 
sible should at least be informed on this sub- 
ject; he will also probably learn something 
about himself which he has never known 
through reading the little book to which | 
refer. 
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“The Imperial Fucyclopedia and Dictionary... 
ts all respects answers my expectatons—— 
Comprehensive, accurate and compact.” 


ef Yate University. 


@ 


We will ship the entire complete set of 40 volumes of the Imperial Encyclopedia and Diction- 
ary free for your examination upon request. Send the coupon ora letter. Send no money, 
your simple request brings all of the books to you. We pay the express charges, too. 


The Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary takes the place of a thou- = Githert 
oO umes sand booksof learning; information on every known subject. Com- Pub. Go. 
piled by 230 of the world’s greatest scholars—28,900 pages * Dept. 131 Y 
6,000 illustrations—tells everything and defines every word in the language. The world's standard refer- 190-192 Mi 
ence for great libraries and universities as wellasforthehome. Complete your education with this w al Ave., CHICAGO, 
On this great special offer—the greatest offer ever made in + You may send me ~ 
ree books—we will give you free the handsome Art Mission FREE examination, all 
solid oak bockcase shown in cut, for a limited time. Act Pe charges — — 
quickly—send coupon now and get this wonderful offer of the most useful and valuable aceclanadaeand Yiecameey ten 
of standard books ever published. Heavy English Cloth Binding. I 
Send the coupon—coupon or a .etter brings all of the books  willexaminest and ifit pleases me I 
Send No Money free to your home. Examine every volume. If not pleased g&, "i! Rr ob nth og ba —- 
send them back at our expense. If you are entirely pleased keep them and just send If I am not satisfied after examining, I 
us $1. Then we will open acredit account with you and give you more than a year will send back at your expense. I am to 
to finish paying for the books at $2.50 a month for 15 months. But you must act get the book case free it I keep the books. 
quickly to get advantage of this very special limited offer. Send the coupon today. .¢ 


GILBERT PUBLISHING COMPANY _ 


190-192 Michigan Ave., Dept. 131Y, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS , ie WITTTITTIITITTITLITiTTirTTTeTee eeee 
Cuseenenenaineunnenienieremnananamnmmend Occupation 


|) Advertisers rent space from us. You can help them pay our rent.—Cur-Lit Co. 
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The notices of books in this Department are designed not as critical reviews, but as brief descriptive notices 


for the information of book buyers. Any 


receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Bureau of Information, New York City. 


For travelers whose chief object of a trip 
abroad is to see the countless art treasures of 
Europe, among which pictures probably hold the 
most prominent place, Lorinda Munson Bryant 
has written a very interesting book, What Pic- 
tures to See in Europe in One Summer (John 
Lane Co., New York). The reader is taken 
through all the principal galleries of Europe, 
from the Sistine Chapel at Rome through Dres- 
den, Munich, Florence, etc., to Paris and London. 
The most noteworthy pictures in each gallery 
are described and fixed in the reader’s mind, very 
often by some interesting anecdote of the artist. 
The 138 reproductions in halftone of famous 
paintings described in the text are an added 
attraction, as is also the prefatory chapter deal- 
ing with “The Mistakes of Sightseers.” The 
convenient size of the volume will insure its 
finding its way into the traveling equipment of 
many who are planning a trip abroad. 

~~ 

The Street of Adventure, by Philip Gibbs (E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York), is a first-rate 
study of modern newspaper life—a good story 
full of snap, vitality and picturesqueness. The 
street is Fleet Street, London, and its hero is a 
reporter on a great daily paper. The heroine is a 
woman-reporter, and the whole atmosphere is 
one of assignments, beats, printing-ink and edi- 
torial blue-pencil; while through it all one hears 
the clang and clamor of the presses, and is aware 
of the romantic background offered by the 
greatest city in the world. 

—O— 


Honesty’s Garden, by Paul Creswick, which G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) have planned to 
publish early in June, is a story which, owing to 
its freshness and delicacy of conception, its 
subtlety and grace of effect, and its unforced but 
very compelling humor, should appeal to all cul- 
tivated readers. To write a novel of such quality 
the author must have planned his work with the 
most painstaking care, but the graceful turns of 
fancy and the quaint drollery that so charm the 
reader as he peruses it seem absolutely un- 
labored. It is not a novel of the strenuous type 
that is enacted in Honesty’s beautiful garden re- 
treat, but a novel that instantly enlists the affec- 
tions of the reader, a companionable novel, full 
of genial warmth and rich in sentiment. 

—et— 


A reliable though delightfully informal book, 
liable to prove as attractive to fireside travelers 


book reviewed or advertised in our columns will be 
All requests for information should be addressed to CURRENT LITERATURE 





forwarded on the 


as those who actually cross the sea, is Jn and Out 
of Florence, by Max Vernon (Henry Holt & 
Co., New York; $2.50 net; by mail $2.67). Be- 
sides covering Florence’s art treasures and the 
sights of interest to tourists, including the de- 
lightful excursions to Vallambrosa, and over the 
Consuma Pass, the Casentino, Prato, Pistoja, 
Luca and Pisa, the author treats of such prac- 
tical matters as House-hunting, Servants, Shop- 
ping, etc. The book contains 48 full-page illus- 
trations from photographs and about 100 draw- 
ings by Maud Lanktree. 
—e— 

Messrs. Duffield & Company (New. York) an- 
nounce that they will publish Chantecler in book 
form on August 15th. They claim that recent 
magazine advertisements stating that Rostand’s 
play can be read in English only in its serial 
form are false and misleading. 

OR 

Whirlpools, by Henryk Sienkiewicz, translated 
from the Polish by Max A. Drezmal (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston; $1.50). The book deals 
with conditions of modern life. The author has 
made his hero and heroine the central figures 
of a group of exceedingly lifelike characters, 
and there is an unusual love story. 

—E- 

Nietzsche, in Outline and Aphorism, by A. R. 
Orage (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago; 75¢.; 
postage 7c.). “Mr. Orage prefaces each section 
of his selected aphorisms with an expository in- 
troduction, which taken together form perhaps 
the best account of any philosopher existing in 
so short a compass in English. Any one desiring 
to get an insight into Nietzsche cannot do better 
than begin with Mr. Orage’s excellent little 
book.” 

TR 


A great number of interesting and useful 
proverbs are contained in The Handy Book of 
Proverbs, compiled and edited by Joseph Walker 
(Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York). The 
contents of the book are arranged alphabetically 
by subjects. The source or author of nearly all 
the proverbs is indicated by numbers referring to 
a list at front of the book. 

Kt 

Ailsa Paige, by Robert W. Chambers, will be 
published in the fall by D. Appleton & Co. (New 
York), after its serial appearance this summer. 
The scene of the novel is laid in New York and 
Brooklyn at the beginning of. the war between 
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TWAIN 


A 
New 


Edition 


” y you get a complete set of all 
Mark Twain’s writings at "« ~ just exactly one-half the price they 
have ever been sold before. WY This is a new edition, just as complete 
as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition 
is only $25.00—for the 25 volumes. 


it had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remarkable opportunity—for the first time 
in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 











Price 


Now for the first time 


But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. Never 
before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author’s works been 
issued at such a low figure. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes rARPER 


BROTHERS 
Brander Matthews says: ‘* Mark Twain will be included in that group of writers Franklin $quare 
headed by Moliére and Cervantes. With the exception of Count Tolstoi, Twain New York City 
was the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to posety A 
through the trio of his works ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and Ph to ee 
‘Pudd’nhead Wilson.” Twain is a greater stylist than Stevenson pa aset of MARK TWAIN’S 
Thoreau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest WORKS, Author’s Na- 
works in English literature.” Mark Twain himself wrote a preface tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 
to this edition. Brander Matthews has written the biographical umes, cloth binding. It is under- 
criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There are portraits we SNS 5 Gp RENAE SONS 


° - and at the expiration of that time, if I do 
the author at periods when the different books were in proc- not care for the books, I will return them at 


ess of writing. your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 
$2.00 a month until the full price, $25.00, has 
I 





There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, . ithi i ’ : eae 
Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, aaah _ ee ee ye 
and Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book CL. 
loth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books 
are printed on white antique wove paper, espe- 


tially made for this edition. Each volume is TAGRREUIO. cccccoccccccccocccsoccsouces ecccece ccccceccccs secccecccococee 
of generous size and bulk, 5x7 “gl 


HARPER & BROTHERS EE ee 
A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 








= Our manager is personally acquainted with many manufacturers. If you have anything special you 
want to purchase, write us—we may be able to help you.—Cur-Lit Co. 
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the States, and gives pictures of the mustering 
of the Northern troops as well as glimpses of 
action taking place at the front. 

—e— 


Montes the Matador, and Other” Stories, by 
Frank Harris (Mitchell Kennerley? New: York; 
$1.00), comprises five stories, in ‘the ‘first of 
which the scene is laid in Spain, while in the 
last the author shows himself equally at home 
with a great-souled girl of Russia. ‘Profit. and 
Loss” 
human nature—touched upon again in’ “Sonia” 
and, in its half-completed closing question, 
furnishes food for thought. Thé,:stories are 
characterized by a simple strength and ‘difectness, 





which remove them from the commonplat® and £ 


give to each narrative an air of reality. 
—— 
During’ the month Charles Scribner’s Sons 
(New York) will add The Egoist, in two vol- 
umes, to the twelve volumes already published 


in their Memorial Edition of the Works of 
George Meredith, No new volumes will be 
brought out during July and August, but in 


September four more will be published—-“The 
Tragic Comedians,” “Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta,” “Diana of the Crossways” and “One 
of Our Conquerors.” 


Caprice: Her Book, by Dorothy Senior (Mac- 
millan Co., New York; $1.50). This book, in 
diary form, tells of the doings and fates of a 
number of pleasant and interesting English peo- 
ple. The story is concerned a good deal with the 
writer’s warm friendship with a noble-souled 
woman who is a hopeless invalid, and there ap- 
pear in its pages many of the doings of a pair 
of lovable children. The people in the book 
stand out quite clearly, and there is much ten- 
der feeling in the way the several human fates 
are followed to the end; several love-affairs, 
including that of Miss Caprice herself, are over- 
seen to the marriage-point. 


A primer of incalculable value to teachers of 
kindergarten and primary grades is The Mother 
Goose Primer, published by Charles E. Merrell 
Co. (New York). It is written in a clear and 
simple style; its attractive pictures and progres- 
sive text will awaken new interest with the turn- 
ing of each page, and will invite the child-mind 
along paths of familiar acquirement of primary 
knowledge. 

Rt 

A new book of stories by Richard Harding 
Davis, entitled Once Upon a Time, will be pub- 
lished early in August by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons (New York). 

OR 

The O’Flynn, by Justin Huntly McCarthy 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, $1.50). The 
scene is laid in Ireland in the year 1680, the 
year of the Boyne battle. The time is a brilliant 
one. Irish soldiers of fortune with delightful 


illustratés the strange contradictions of | 





names did splendid deeds against desperate odds, 
and fair Jacobite ladies moved graciously through 
the glitter’ of a transi@mt*eourt at Dublin. Flynn 


O’Flynn is one of these-soldiers of. fortine, aid” 


his love for the beautiful Lady Benedetta Mount- 
michael is.the main theme of the story. 
i 

An ingenious, brisk, humorous romance is T/:e 
Early Bird, by George Randelph Chester (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis). It is a chron- 
icle.of the exceedingly energetic vacation. of the 
hero, Sam Turner, and the reader is carricd 
rapidly from incident to incident with surprises 
at. every turn. 

—e- 

“A-book scheduled for publication by Double 
"tay Page-&.Co. (New York) this month ‘ 
Blaze Derringer, by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., author 
of “The Missourian,” etc.. The element of humor 
is prominent in this story, which. describes the 
adventures of a practical young Texan who 
makes a wager with his father that by the end 
of two years he will double the sum of $5,000 
which the latter gives him to defray his travel- 
ing expenses. The scene of much of the story 
is laid in South America. 
trated in color by Morgan W. Eckley. 

a 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, daughter of Mrs. 
Emmeline Pankhurst, who is the leader of the 
suffragettes in England, has prepared a personal 
narrative, which is considered an authoritative 
statement of the suffragette movement in this 
country and Great Britain. The book will be 
published in the fall by Sturgis & Walton (New 
York) under the title of The Suffragette. An 
account of Mrs. Pankhurst’s experiences in this 
country is given, together with a chapter dealing 
with the outlook for suffragism in the United 
States and England. The book will be profusely 
illustrated with snapshots and drawings by the 
author. 

—E- 

An exceedingly exciting and realistic story is 
The Storm Birds, by Schroeder Davis (Moffat, 
Yard & Co., New York; $1.50)—a story of the 
diplomatic intrigues culminating in the Spanish- 
American war, written by one who has breathed 
for many years the intimate atmosphere of the 
circle he depicts. Many of the characters will 
be recognized in Washington as having been 
important factors in the events of that period. 
It will therefore attract great attention for its 
realism as well as for its inherent qualities as a 
fine, moving tale. 





A collection of short stories bearing the imprint 
of Clarence S. Nathan, and written by John 
Charles Spoth, author of “A Knight in Home- 
spun,” etc., is published this month under the 
title Between Train Time Tales. There are ten 
“tales” in the collection, dealing for the most 
part with the familiar scenes and characters of 
town and country in the Eastern States. 
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HERE can be no stronger proof of the worth of an article 
than the fact that it is widely imitated. Makers of paper 
have imitated the name and endeavored to imitate the quality of 


It still remains the standard, correct in every particular. 
For business or men’s social correspondence OLD HAMP-: 


SHIRE BOND meets every requirement of the most ex- 
acting man. 


Let us send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book of Specimens. It contains 
suggestive specimens of letterheads and other business forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved, on the white and fourteen colors of Old Hampshire Bond. Write for 
it on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively. 
Makers of Old Hampshire Bond, “The Stationery of a Gentleman,” and 
also Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter Paper and Manuscript Covers, 














6 ee quiet, unruffled, self-poised 

operator, whose work is always 
on time—the one who shows no 
trace of "nerves" at the end of her 
day’s work—finds in one of the 
exclusive features of the Monarch 
j Typewriter her greatest aid to 
Z promptness and assurance against 
"3 o’clock fatigue." That feature is 





POSES 5035 
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Mon arch Hight 


The following letter from a young lady in Eastport, Maine, explains why: 









“I operated a Monarch machine at the Maine Mercantile Company, this city, 
g a year ago this summer and fall, and am more than partial to it for its easy action. 
HH I took a hearing last week which lasted four days (all machine dictation) and 







was able to write each day two hours over the usual time, due in a great measure 
to the fact that the action of the machine did not fatigue me.” 






Let us demonstrate Monarch Light Touch and other Monarch features to you 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter Building, Broadway, New York 
Canadian Offices: Toronto and Montreal Branches and Dealers Throughout the World 
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Financial and industrial conditions vitally affect every phase of national life, as well as the material welfare 


In this section we 


every individual. 
problems.—Current 


of all national Literature 


shall give each month the financial and industrial news essential to stu 
Publishing Co, 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


We are all anxious to have pros- 
perity—it helps everybody, rich 
and poor. A single dollar may 
make, in good times, twenty transactions a 
day—on each of which there is a profit of 
20%. It is easy to show that we are all 
benefited by prosperity. 


Good 
Times 


The _ hysterical inter- 
Let Us Have views of the railroad 
Good Times? officials, which we have 
just had, saying that our government is 
about to the into 
vency, has sent shivers down the back of 
many a speculator, in and out of Wall 
Street. It has also set thinking many an 
honest investor or business man, who is 
taking his risks another. 
That the statement of the railroads is 
not quite fair is proved by the exact 
facts. The financial editor of the Even- 
ing Post, in discussing this subject, hits 
the nail on the head squarely. “When 
the recent events in Wall Street are re- 
viewed in the light of serious financial 
history, it will be recalled how the 
heads of certain powerful railway com- 
panies, after increasing dividends, sud- 
denly turned about to proclaim from the 
housetops that the companies’ solvency 
was at stake and their credit ruined. The 
future student of the story of I9g10, on 
encountering this peculiar chapter of 
events will find, after careful examina- 
tion, that nothing at all had happened to 
them. Railroads had filed public notice 
of their intention to increase rates for 
transportation. A few had done this in 
a way prohibited by law. The govern- 


Will the Railroads 


force railroads insol- 


one way or 





ment had objected to the manner i 
which these twenty-five companies ha 
taken action, but in regard to other com 
panies, which had acted, so far as could 
within the lines of law, it had 
and it hap 


be seen, 


taken no stand whatever, 


pened to be those other companies whos¢ 
officers were predicting ruin.” 


The same writer, con 
The Truth About tinuing, gives an excel 
the Railroads & & 

lent summary of what 
is wrong with the railroads. “The truth 
of the matter, which most people fully 
understand, is that the railways 
far as, possible from the desperate condi- 
tion pictured in this week’s interviews. 
Those that are properly managed are ex- 
tremely prosperous, and will continue to 
do a profitable business. There is not 
improbably valid ground for some ad- 
vance in rates, and most of the companies 
are making advances unhindered. But 
the time seems to have come when the 
shipping and consuming public has de- 
termined to know whether a new rate 
fixed by a carrier is fair under all the cir- 
cumstances, or not. Such an attitude did 
not necessarily involve the slightest hos- 
tility to the railways.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
or other court should not be influenced by 
any unjust demands of a hostile public 
opinion—even though such hostile public 
created by the “let-the- 
attitude of the railroads 
themselves. The railroads must have 2 
square deal; they must be allowed to in- 
crease their passenger and freight rates if 


are ag 


opinion has been 


public-be-damned” 
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6°% INVESTMENT 


We offer subject to prior sale an unusual safe 6% investment in the 
form of a serial first mortgage gold bond in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000. ‘Title fully guaranteed by a Title & Trust Co. Fire insur- 

are offance policies assigned as collateral for bond holders. Bonds registered 
[js to principal, and if desired, as to interest. 


The property located in the heart of 
Chicago is steadily increasing in value. 
The earning power is three and one-half 
times the interest rate. The bonds are re- 
duced serially commencing at an early date. 


This 6% investment is of the same high 
standard that has characterized our first Real 
Estate mortgages and bonds for twenty-eight 
years. It merits the consideration of the 
‘tr : conservative investor desiring a security that 
con Beil 4 i? is absolutely safe—that is convertible—that 
excel “yeh OE AE earns the maximum interest. We recom- 
Riis mend this investment in the highest terms. 
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: a AS A PART OF THE STRAUS SERVICE TO INVESTORS— 

panies We publish semi-monthly the Investor’s Magazine, which we will 
Buti] gladly send to any one interested in investments. It should be of practical 

n thelf] value to those who have or may have funds to invest—and who are seeking 

is de- only securities of absolute soundness. Magazine sent upon request. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 





every case where such increase is justified. 
No good American citizen will oppose them. 


, The trend of prices of 
The Price of stocks during the last 
Stocks f 
ew months has_ been 
downward. This is in accordance with 
the prophecies of students of the stock 
market. An editorial writer in Moody's 
Magazine last month made the positive 
statement that, “while the market condi- 
tions may naturally justify recoveries 
from the low prices of the moment, the 
logical view is that we are entering a 
period where all standard and high-class 
investment and speculative issues will 
probably range quite permanently on a 
much lower basis than that of last year.” 
This is as it should be. The man who 
wishes to invest in stocks can now buy 
them so that, at the present dividend, he 
receives an income of 5, 6, or even 7%. 
Considering the fact that the purchaser 
of stocks becomes a partner in a property 
he generally knows nothing about, he 
ought to obtain a larger return on his 
money than he can get by making a safe 
investment in real estate, real estate mort- 
gages, good bonds or other of the more 
stable securities. 

How can the investor know when the 
6% dividend is going to become a 5 or 4 
or be passed entirely? If the beneficent 
manipulator, after passing a dividend or 
two, gets possession of your stock at 60 
that you paid 120 for, can he not, by a Star 
Chamber proceeding and a little book- 
keeping, put the dividend to 10%, so his 
stock becomes worth 180? Generally 
speaking, all financial students emphasize 
the importance of the investor examining 
the conditions which are back of each 
particular investment. Therefore, we 
can give a general rule that no individual 
should own a share of stock, as an in- 
vestment, in any corporation unless he 
knows all or nearly all about it, or unless 
he has some control over its manage- 
ment. 





In a recent issue of 
the Financial World the 
statement is made that 


With the Age of 
Cen 


tralization 
Comes the Age 


of Supervision there is a development 


in the last ten or fifteen 
years toward the extension of ownership 
by one centralized authority over half a 
companies. “Thus far 
been most 


dozen or more 
the results have beneficial, 
both to the public which obtains a 
superior service, and the shareholders 
who invest their money in these enter- 
prises.” Has the public received better 
service? Can it be truthfully said that 
the monopoly of street car service, water 
works, electric lights, will not become ar- 
rogant and dictatorial to the public? 
What can a man do, if the water works 
company insists that he do so and so? 
What can he do if the railroads them- 
selves become ruthless, rude and incon- 
siderate of his interests? What power, 
for instance, has the poor “commuter” on 
the New Haven & Hartford Road who 
has not ridden in a new car for ten years? 
It is all very well to say that it is easier, 
better and cheaper for one company to do 
the work of ten, but they must serve the 
public properly. That is the fundamental 
contention of the Taft administration and 
was the fundamental contention of the 
Roosevelt administration. It is the con 
tention of every honest newspaper or 
magazine published. If the public serv- 
ice companies successfully deny _ the 
right of the government to regulate and 
control them, the public, acting through 
the government, should have the in- 
alienable right to build a compet- 
ing electric light plant, start another 
water company and parallel the street 
car and railroad lines. The sooner 
the officers and owners of these compan- 
ies allow this idea to get into their heads, 
the better it will be for them, the corpora- 
tions they serve, the holders of stocks and 
bonds in such corporations and the public 
served by these same corporations. 
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The notices of books in this Department are designed not as critical reviews, but as brief descriptive notices 


for the information of book buyers. 
receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Bureau of Information, New York City. 

The Real Roosevelt. Dynamic utterances upon 
various subjects, selected and arranged by Alan 
Warner (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). The 
compiler has made accessible to every reader a 
first-hand knowledge of the ex-President’s em- 
phatic convictions concerning every subject on 
which he has brought his vigorous intellect to 
bear. The material has been so arranged that 
every reader may readily find the particular phase 
of Roosevelt’s varied activity in which he is par- 
ticularly interested. 

at 

A book which reveals Mark Twain in a new and 
interesting phase is Mark Twain’s Speeches, with 
introduction by W. D. Howells and preface by 
Mark Twain (Harper & Bros., New York; $2.00 
net). In this book are both his earliest and latest 
lectures and speeches. They arc all humorous in 
style and method and they cover a little more than 
half of his life. Many of them were delivered on 
important occasions. 

EK 

Nathan Burke, by Mary S. Watts (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York), is a historical novel, hav- 
ing for its central figure a real, human, good- 
natured character—a whole-souled gentleman of 
the best American type. Although it has a histor- 
ical setting, “Nathan Burke” is an intensely in- 
teresting and charming story. 


A book that should be in every home and be 
read and reread by all lovers of the Bible is 
Charms of the Bible, by Jesse Bowman Young 
(Eaton & Mains, New York; $1.00 net; postpaid, 
$1.10). This isa popular presentation of the man- 
ifold beauties of the Word of God. Dr. Young 
is an able writer. In this volume his keen sense 
of essentials, discriminating judgment as a student 
of the Word and fine appreciation of its literary 
charms will go far to confirm the opinions of 
many that as a writer on religious topics he has 


very few superiors. 
at 


The Mountain That Was “God,” by John H. 
Williams (published by the author, Tacoma, 
Wash. ; library edition, $1.00 net, postage 12 cents; 
in ornamental paper cover, 50 cents net, postage 
7 cents). This is a little book about the great 
peak which the Indians called “Tacoma,” but 
which is officially named “Ranier.” The title 


adopted for the book has reference, of course, to 
the Indian nature worship, of which something is 
said in the opening chapter. 


The purpose of the 





Any book reviewed or advertised in our columns will be forwarded on the 
All requests for information should be addressed to CURRENT LITERATURE 


book is descriptive. Its plan leaves most of the 
story to the illustrations which are beautifully 
reproduced from original photographs. There are 
140 views of Mt. Ranier, including eight three- 
color half-tones. 
at 

Vera of the Strong Heart, by Marion Mole 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; $1.25). This 
story presents a fascinating plot, strong character 
delineation, and with all evinces a lightness of 
touch that predicates familiarity. Vera herself is 
a charcater not common in fiction, although met 
with frequently in life. Brought up by her father, 
the lovable headmaster of a boys’ school, she de- 
velops a strong masculine point of view and has 
none of the foibles and not a vestige of the petti- 
ness that readers of society novels expect to find 


in the sex. oO 

Not since “The Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son” has so human a book been 
published as Astir, by John Adams Thayer 
(Small, Maynard & Co., Boston; $1.20 net; post- 
age 12 cents). This is a publisher’s life-story. 
It is not fiction, but the real business story of 
a real business man. In it the great magazine 
publishers and editors of today are vigorously 
characterized; magazine making is shown from 
the inside; the story is told of the fight for clean 
advertising ; you get a fresh view-point of Thomas 
W. Lawson; you are absorbed in the wonder-tale 
of the success of Everybody’s Magazine. 

—r— 


An edition de luxe of The Ancient Mariner is 
announced by T. Y. Crowell & Co. (New York). 
The illustrator is Mr. Willy Pogany, whose draw- 
ings for a similar edition of “The Rubaiyat” last 
year attracted wide attention. The illustrations 
consist of twenty plates in four-color process 
and 184 pages of lithography in color. 

at 


Thomas Nelson & Sons (New York) will pub- 
lish the novels of Alexandre Dumas in fifteen 
volumes. The Three Musketeers, to appear early 
in August, will be followed by at least one a 
month until the set is completed. Mr. Andrew 
Lang, an authority on Dumas, has written a gen- 
eral introduction for this edition, which will form 
a part of the New Century Library. 

at 


A book announced for publication in September 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. (New York) is The 
Caravaners, by the author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.” Herein will be described the 
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“I Took My Mother”’ 


HAT is what Ralph M. Pearson told 

the New York newspaper reporters 

when they asked who had helped 
him run his “home-made” 30-foot motor 
boat all the way from Chicago. 

By the time this advertisement appears, 
Mr. Pearson will have completed the long- 
est and most remarkably successful “‘one- 
man” cruise in the history of motor boating 
—a vacation trip from Chicago to Chicago, 
via the Illinois, Mississippi, Gulf of Mexico, . 
Atlantic Coast “inside route,” Hudson, Erie 
Canal and Great Lakes. 

Mr. Pearson tells of his varied experi- 
ences exclusively in the August number of 


RECREATION 


Many other notable contributions by men 
who have “been there,” among them: 
“ Angling in the Surf,”....by G. M. L. La Branche. 
“Good Sheep Country,”....by George M. Richards. 
“The Log of the North Shore Club,” 
By Kirkland B. Alexander. 

RECREATION is for sportsmen and outdoor folk 
enerally ; distinctly the choice of discriminating readers. 
Fou now it contains a wealth of helpful vacation in- 
formation. All news-stands. 25 cents. Or address: 


RECREATION 


Recreation Bldg., New York City 
| AVON ray 














The works of 


THOMSON J. HUDSON 


form the basis of all the literature 
§ on “New Thought” and psychic re- 
search issued in the last ten years. 
Dr. Hudson was a pioneer of the 
47 movement, and no writer since his 
a time has been able to present the 
underlying principles so intelli- 
gently or comprehensively as he. 
His five books cover the entire range of psychic 
phenomena and kindred subjects. Over one hun- 
dred thousand copies of these books have now 
been sold. The titles follow: 

THE LAW OF PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 
THE LAW OF MENTAL MEDICINE 

A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE FUTURELIFE 


THE DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL 








The price is $1.50 per copy and they are for sale at all 
book stores or by the publishers 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














We believe the ad- 
vertisers we permit to 
use our columns are 
honest and entitled to 
your patronage. We. 
want you to help us 
maintain our high 
standard. You can 
do this by writing to 
our advertisers when 
you wish to buy. 
Call for the trade- 
marked brand at 
your dealer. 














Our manager is personally acquainted with many manufacturers. 
want to purchase, write. us—we may be able to help you.—Cur-Lit Co. 
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BOOK NEWS DEPARTMENT 





humorous adventures attending a caravan tour 
through the English countryside, made by a Ger- 
man baron and his wife in company with some 
English friends. 
on 

English Poems. Selected and edited with illus- 
trative and explanatory notes and bibliographies, 
by Walter C. Bronson, Litt.D., Professor of 
English Literature, Brown University (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, in four vol- 
umes, each vol. $1.00 net; postpaid. $1.15). This 
series of four volumes is intended primarily to 
afford college classes in English literature a con- 
venient, inexpensive, and scholarly collection of 
the most important English poetry. The selec- 
tions, so far as possible, are complete poems. 
Each volume contains notes giving explanations 
of words and allusions which the average college 
student might find obscure. The series is particu- 
larly adapted to survey courses covering the entire 
field of English literature, but the separate vol- 
umes will ordinarily be found sufficient for 
courses in single periods. 


Two new books by Anatole France, who has 
gained international reputation as perhaps the 
most distinguished living writer, have just been 
published by the John Lane Co. (New York). 
These books are, The Elm-Tree on the Mall and 
The Wicker-Work Woman, and are among the 
most entertaining of the author’s recent produc- 
tions. The priests who play such a prominent part 
in “The Elm-Tree on the Mall” will delight many 
readers and give an excellent idea of the present 
relations between church and state in France. 
Many of the same characters appear in “The 
Wicker-Work Woman” with the addition of a 
Latin professor and his wife. 

“er 

Organizing and Building up the Sunday School, 
by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut (Eaton & Mains, New 
York; 65 cents net; postpaid 72 cents), is a vol- 
ume in Modern Sunday School Manuals. Per- 
haps there is no one better fitted to write on this 
very important subject than Dr. Hurlbut, whose 
long connection with Sunday School work has 
given him exceptional opportunities to study the 
questions involved from theoretical as well as 
practical standpoints. The book is full of helpful 
suggestions that will surely bring desired results 
if carefully followed. It is a book that every 
Sunday School worker should have. 

Oo 

Houseboating on a Colonial Waterway, by 
Frank and Cortelle Hutchins (L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston). This is something new in the way of 
a travel volume, and will prove delightful reading 
for the idle summer hours. It is the story of a 
summer lazed away upon the James River and 
some of its tributaries. “Gadabout,” a lovable, 
lubberly craft, starts in at the mouth of this our 
oldest colonial waterway. She comes one morn- 
ing to the historic Jamestown Island, and, casting 
anchor there, sets her little family of voyagers 








ashore to wander among the ruins of Olde James 
Towne, the birthplace of our country. 


The Gossamer Thread, by Venita Seibert 
(Small, Maynard & Co., Boston; $1.00 net; $1.10 
postpaid). For the first time in American fiction 
the German-American child comes to her own 
in that small but distinct group of “books about 
children for grown-ups,’ of which “Emmy Lou” 
may be said to have set the fashion. “The Gos- 
samer Thread” is the chronicle of Velleda, who 
understood about “the Different World.” She 
is an exquisite little German-American girl, sensi- 
tive, dreamy, imaginative. 

~OO- 

The pursuit of the kidnapped heir to many mil 
lions forms the plot of The Pursuit, by Frank 
Savile (Little, Brown & Co., Boston; $1.50). The 
scene is laid chiefly in Tangier, which the author 
knows so well that he has given his story its very 
atmosphere. The story lacks no element of ex- 
citement, and is equipped with a villain, whose 
diabolical plans in regard to the child, his im- 
prisonment of the hero and heroine, his openly 
declared pride in his abandonment to evil, make 
him unique in his class. The tale ends with a 
thrilling account of the earthquake of Messina, 
which bestows justice upon the villain, and deliv- 
erance to the other characters. 


History of the United States, by Dr. S. E. For- 
man (The Century Co., New York; $1.00), is a 
book designed for use in schools and is a well- 
written work. It starts with Columbus and ends 
with Peary, and in between tells entertainingly 
the story of the origin and growth of the Nation. 


—Kt— 

One of the books being published this month 
by Duffield & Co. (New York) is Devious Ways, 
by Gilbert Cannan. Its hero is said to suggest 
“Sentimental Tommy.” In the course of the 
novel, the reader is taken from an English pro- 
vincial city to London by way of Ceylon and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Periwinkle, by William Farquhar Payson, will 
be published in the fall by Sturgis & Walton 
(New York). It is a story of the life-savers of 
Cape Cod. Periwinkle is the heroine of the tale. 
In her infancy she is cast up by the sea on the 
Cape Cod coast, where she is brought up by, and 
becomes the idol of, the life-savers. Her ro- 
mance is heightened by the appearance of another 
castaway, an ardent young man, whom she res- 
cues from a watery grave. 


We express our hearty approval of the series 
of English classics published by Longmans, Green 
& Co. (New York). These books are issued in 
large type and substantial binding at the aston- 
ishingly low price of twenty-five cents each. One 
of the volumes, A Tale of Two Cities, by Dickens, 
contains 377 pages and makes a standard library 
book. It is representative of the series. 
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HEREVER 
vacation days 
may find you, look 
for the Store that 
shows this Sign 


/ CHOCQLA | 
~ CONFECTIONS | 





It is connected by tele- 
graph and express with 
the Whitman headquarters 
in Philadelphia and has 
afresh and perfect supply 
of the famous Fussy 
Package Chocolates, 
Honey White Nougat, 
Chocolate Peppermint 
Marshmallows and a 
hundred other distinctive 
Whitman packages. 


Should you fail to find an 
agent? convenient we_ will 
send by mail prepaid a Fussy 
Sma at 1. 0 a pound; 
White Nougat in 50c packages; 
Chocolate Peppermint Marsh- 
mallows in 50c packages; or 
Chocolate-covered Maraschi:o 
Cherries in 50c packages. 


If you don’t find the sign, 
send tous direct. Askfor a copy 
of our booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions.” 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., 
Established 1842 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

Makers of 
Whitman's 


Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 








If you don't ‘‘fit in’’ with your job, if you 
have that ‘‘square peg in the round hole’’ 
feeling; if your work is not congenial— 


MAKE A CHANGE NOW FOR THE BETTER. 


The attached couponis yourchance. Mark 
it to-day opposite your chosen occupation and 
mail it to the International Correspondence 
Schools. Then the I. C. S. will tell you how 
you can qualify in your spare time for a well 
paid position where you will fit in, where you 
will advance, where you will be on good 
terms with yourself and your work. 

.Mark the coupon. Get in line to join the thou- 
sands of I. C. S. students who have had their 
salaries raised. 3882 VOLUNTARILY reported 
in 1909. During May alone 301 were reported. 

Whoever you are, whatever your age, wher- 
ever you live, mark the coupon. Doing so in- 
volves neither expense nor obligation. 

Now—now—mark it NOW. 




















































































International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1006 80 NTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I car qualify for the position, trade or profession 
before which I have marked x. 





Bookkeeper Electric Wireman 
Stenographer Elee. Lighting Supt 
Advertising Man Electrical Engineer 
Show Card Writing Mechanical Draftsman 
Window Trimming Mechan. Engineer 
Commereial Illustrating Telephone Ex 
Industrial Designing Stationary Engineer 
Architectaral Draftsman Textile Manufacturing 
Building Oontracior Civil Engineer 
Spanish Concrete Constrnetion 
Chem ist French Piumbing, Steam Fitting 
u German Mine Foreman 
ing Italian Mine Superintendent 











Ban 
Civil Service Automobile Running 
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Advertisers rent space from us. You can help them pay the rent.—Cur-Lit Co. 
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Financial and industrial conditions vitally affect every phase of national life, as well as the material welfare oi 


every individual. 


In this section we shall give each month the financial and industrial news essential to students 


of all national problems.—Current Literature Publishing Co. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


There has been a no- 
ticeable development in 
recent years in the pop- 
ularity of real estate and securities based 
upon it, as mediums for investment. No 
doubt, fundamentally, there is a good 
reason to believe that real estate, it be- 
ing part of the earth’s surface, will rise 
in value because the demand must in- 
crease and, generally speaking, the sup- 
ply remains constant. No doubt the real 
estate companies have “discounted the 
future” in many cases and are offering 
their land at prices so high that the in- 
vestor will not be able to realize a reason- 
able profit for many years. This seems to 
be the state in many cases in the West, 
where the country is large and the neces- 
sary development is not compelled to ex- 
tend to the particular land offered.- In 
and around New York City there has 
been for fifty years a constant rise in the 
price of land. 

The expansion of loans to people in the 
West who are investing in land, building 
railroads, irrigating dams, paving streets 
and making electric light plants and 
street railways, is pointed to as having 
a direct influence on the money market 
in the East. As a prominent lawyer re- 
cently expressed it, “The West is hungry 
for money to-day. Everybody wants to 
borrow money. It is not a question of 
what interest is demanded or how high 
thé premium asked, but rather, ‘have you 
any money to lend and how much? 
Merchants, farmers, promoters and mu- 
nicipalities are all seeking capital with 
which to keep up with the procession of 


Land as an 


Investment 





development and progress.” The invest- 
or in land is advised, therefore, that such 
property is worth what it can be capital- 
ized at. It may be either farm land 
bringing in crops, or city land with resi- 
dences or building sites. In either case 
the return to the owner fixes its value. 
In good real estate, that which produces re- 
turn, are found in a high degree two essen- 
tial tests, inherent stability and profit-earn- 
ing power. 


The Case Financial editors are generally 
of the agreed that the Interstate Com- 
Railroads =merce Commission is not going 
to be such a bad thing after all, but that 
the government will earnestly try to regu- 
late the railroads and public service com- 
panies, having due regard for the interests 
of the stockholders in these companies. 
The financial editor of the New York Sun 
in discussing this recently has taken an op- 
timistic view of the matter. “It may be 
accepted as a settled fact by all persons in- 
terested that the railroads will be allowed 
to make a substantial increase in their 
freight rates and wherever needed in their 
passenger charges. The government of the 
United States responsibility 
here. It cannot afford to have the railway 
lines of the country impoverished.” This 
sounds a good deal better than the hysterical 
interviews that were put out in the rail- 
roads’ interest last month. 


realizes its 


As we outlined last month, there 
Mark is a marked tendency in Wall 

—— Street to mark the prices of 
stocks down. This has made what seems 
to be an opportune time to purchase some 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 





stocks and bonds for investment. Some 
stocks are so low now that, with the 
present dividend earning, the invester 
would get the fair return of 6 or 7%— 





a little bit more than he can generally 
get on first-class bonds. 

balls If you have a certain amount to 
oie invest, always remember not to 
the carry all of your eggs in one 
basket. Even a large fire insurance com- 
pany with millions of dollars assets will 
not write a policy to cover an _ entire 
building or a large stock of goods. On 
this subject it is interesting to note the 
scientifically divided “General Educational 
Board” fund which Mr. Rockefeller has 
established. Following is list of stocks and 
bonds which were used by the board for the 
investment of forty-three million dollars : 


STOCKS. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (preferred). 
Baltimore & Ohio. 
gChicago, Milwaukee & St. 
ferred). 
International Harvester (preferred). 
Manhattan Railway. 
Missouri Pacific. 
New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Southern Pacific (preferred). 
Union Pacific. 
United States Steel (preferred). 
BONDS AND NOTES OF “INDUSTRIALS.” 
American Cigar. 
American Telegraph & Telephone. 
Central Leather. 
Colorado Industrial Company. 
Fairmont Coal Company. 
Interborough Rapid Transit. 
Union Steel. 
United States Steel. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical. 


Paul (pre- 


BONDS OF RAILROADS. 
Alabama & Great Southern. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Atlantic Coast Line. 
Beech Creek. 








Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Chicago & Alton. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Colorado Southern. 

Cumberland Corporation 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern. 

Erie. 

Fort Worth & Denver City. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Louisville & Nashville. 

Missouri Pacific. 

Morris & Essex. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Norfolk & Western. 

Northern Pacific & Great Northern. 
Northwest Elevated. 

Pennsylvania. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 
Seaboard Air Line. 

Southern Pacific. 

Southern. 

Union Pacific. 

Western Maryland. 

Wisconsin Central. 

Note how few stocks were used, how 
few bonds and notes of Industrials were 
used, and the excess of bonds over stocks. 
If even John D. Rockefeller finds it neces- 
sary to scientifically divide his risk, what 
should you do if you want to invest a few 
thousand dollars safely? 


Out of 7,551 copper companies given in 
Steven’s Copper Hand Book, only 29 were 
paying dividends last year. 


AMERICAN BANK 
NOTE COMPANY 


BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS, NEW YORK 
Business Founded 1795. Reorganized 1879. 


Engravers % Printers 


BANK NOTES. SHARE CERTIFICATES, BONDS FOR GOV- 
ERNMENTS AND CORPORATIONS, DRAFTS, CHECKS, 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, STAMPS, ETC.. WITH SPECIAL 
SAFEGUARDS on ie nut COUNTERFEITING > 
LITHOGRA AND TY PRINTI x G 
RAILWAY TICKETS. OF IMPROVED STYLES J 
Branches in the United States 
PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 























BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH 








FOR SALE 


Hunting Lodgein Virginia 


Splendidly located on wooded 
ridge amid pictureque surround- 
ings. House is furnished for 
comfort and affords all the sani- 
tary conveniences of a 1910 city 





apartment. Living room 24x18 
with 10-ft. fire place. Sleeping 
rooms proportionate. Splendid 


quail shooting, wild turkey and 

other game plentiful. This is 

a most desirable place for a 

huntsman or for one desiring 

quiet and health in a congenial 

climate. For further particulars, 
address 


FINANCIAL DEPT. 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 


134 West 29th St., N. Y. City 





The Delaware and 
Hudson Company 





NOTICE TO 
MANUFACTURERS 


This railroad extends from the coal fields 
of Pennsylvania to connections with all 
the great railroads of Canada and the East- 
ern trunk lines; provides a fast freight 
service to the East, West, North and South 
and parallels the upper Hudson River, also 
the new two thousand ton barge canal, con- 
necting the river with Lake Champlain, now 
being built by the state. An establishment 
located in this territory receives the benefit 
of cheap fuel, electric power and low freight 
rates. 
Its Industrial Department will aid in the 
establishment of industries, develop side 
track questions and give complete informa- 
tion. 

IRA H. SHOEMAKER 


ALBANY, N. Y. Industrial Agent 











Railroad Bonds 


Write for our circular describing 45 issues of listed 


Railroad Bonds. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


Albany—Boston — Chicago. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 











6.86% Annum 
Guaranteed Income and a Participation in the 
Increasing Value of a Permanently Owned Estate 


CONVERTISOLE BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE RESULTS. 

14 Years of Increasing Dividends. $1,000,000 Repaid to Investors. 

$2,000,000 Capital and Surplus. $3,000,000 Assets. 

CIRUULAR ON REQUEST 
METROPOLITAN AGENCY 
NEW YORH REALTY OWNERS 
‘*‘ OWNERS NOT OPERATORS” 

489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 








INVESTORS READ 


The Wall Street Journal 


KNICKERBOCKER 
TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Fifth Ave. and 34th St. 60 Broadway 
Lenox Ave. and 125th St. Third Ave. and 148th St. 




















MCCuRDY 


HENDERSON & Co. 
BANKERS 


24 Nassau Street 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





IN NO COMBINE OR TRUST 


HORLICK’ 


Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk malted grain extract in powder. A quick lunch. Keepit on your sideboard at home. 
Others are Imitations — Ask for “HORLICK "$” 





0 your purchase.—Cur-Lit Co. 


Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you answer advertisements. Our advertisers credit us us 
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Give Your Child These Books! 


HERE is no other reference work that will prove so helpful to the youth in school, 
or the young man or woman in college, as will The NEW International Encyclopedia. 
Comprehensive, reliable in every way, and thoroughly up-to-date, The NEW International 

contains information on every subject which the student can possibly need. Its arrangement 
is so simple that any subject can be found in an instant without trouble or labor, thus encour- 
aging frequent reference to the volumes whenever the student is in doubt. The language is plain 
and untechnical, with technical words (where they are necessary) explained and pronounced. 
This last feature is absolutely not found in any other encyclopedia to the extent that it exists in 
The NEW International, particular pains having been taken by The NEW International’s pub- 
lisher to make every article in the work interesting and readable, as well as authoritative. 


N. Y. State Dept. of Education—‘‘The NEW International Encyclopaedia is at present considered the best.’’ 


The NE INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


22 Large Volumes Copious Maps and Illustrations 70,000 Separate Headings 











No other encyclopedia has had the effort expended, in making its articles readable, which 
has been put on The NEW International ; and probably no other encyclopedia has had the 
best work of so many ¢rained minds lavished upon it as has The NEW International Encyclopez- 
dia. The best minds of over 100 universities, here and abroad, have contributed to its making. 

The 1910 edition, now being delivered, contains the latest facts regarding the world’s 
progress in every direction, all in interesting, readable style; and no parent who is able + | 
to spare the comparatively small amount necessary to secure it, should be without |“ 
this great work’s benefit to their children. if 

The habit of research is a habit that should be encouraged in every child £ wpap g 
and no other work will so foster and encourage this habit as will The NEW company 
International Encyclopedia. Vol. 22—‘‘The Guide to Study” volume— “449 Fourth Ave, 


will be found particularly stimulating and valuable. J Seeley. 
“" Send me at once, 


LET US SHOW YOU J, of eblsation, Your 5 | 
We send Sample Volume for Examination ‘specimen pages with prices 


? terms for 
Send coupon today for our 80-page book, giving specimen pages and full “ International Encyclopediay 


detailed explanation of the plan and scope of the work. If you will write 
on your business letterhead, or otherwise introduce yourself, we will send “ Name 
sample volume for inspection, which will be convincing. 








Fé Occupation............ 


DON’T purchase any other encyclopedia / Bus Addseee. 


until you’ve examined the New International 


ZR II sicisctsanscsceinnstincssiniiciineininiainiiiisislamiaiins 
Dodd, Mead & Co., ***ntoxe a 














= Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you answer advertisements Our advertisers credit us 
with your purchases.—Current Literature Co. 



































for the information of book buyers. 
receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Bureau of Information, New York City. 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. (Boston) have 
made a series of ten of their standard English 
classics and French translations, illustrating them 
with etchings or photogravures, and in the case 
of Charles O’Malley with twelve etchings and 
twenty-six drawings, by “Phiz,” and have set the 
price of each volume at a dollar. The Three 
Musketeers, Twenty Years After, Les Misérables, 
Pride and Prejudice, The Count of Monte Cristo, 
Sappho, Romola, Handy Andy, with the six etch- 
ings from Lover’s own drawings, and The Last 
Days of Pompeii are included in the series, and it 
will be ready September 1o. 

“at 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) announce 
for publication early in September a new novel, 
by Mrs. Florence L. Barclay, The Mistress of 
Shenstone. . Mrs. Barclay is the author of the suc- 
cessful novel, ‘The Rosary,” published last year 
and now in its fourteenth edition. In her new 
book, certain of the characters that endeared 
themselves to the readers of “The Rosary” again 
make their appearance, in relations and under 
circumstances that instantly enlist the reader’s 
sympathy and that will hold his attention unre- 
laxed to the last page. 


A new novel, by Charles Marriott, entitled 
Now, has just been published by John Lane Co. 
(New York). This story is quite unlike the 
author’s recently published “Intruding Angel” and 
“When a Woman Woos.” It is told by a middle- 
aged professional man, who believes that the 
present commercial epoch is incapable of further 
development on its own lines. Conrad Lowe, a 
young vagabond, whom the narrator meets by 
chance in Cornwall, is the hero of the romance, 
which forms the main theme of the story. The 
heroine is Julia Kenwyn-Brown, the original 
daughter of an enlightened English middle-class 
family, described by the author with cleverness 
and insight. Lowe represents for Julia the call 
of the future in opposition to the influence of the 
past as exerted by her family. 

a 

Four Epochs of Life, by Elizabeth Hamilton- 
Muncie, M.D., Ph.M., with introductions by Rev. 
J. F. Carson, D.D., and Royal S. Copeland, M.D. 
(Greaves Publishing Co., New York; cloth, $1.50; 
paper, $1.00, postage 12 cents). In this work Dr. 
Hamilton-Muncie deals in a charming manner 


with sex-life from its inception to maturity, and 
weaves into a fascinating story that knowledge 





The notices of books in this Department are designed not as critical reviews, 
Any book reviewed or advertised in our columns will be forwarded 
All requests for information should be addressed to CURRENT LITERATURE 




















but as brief descriptive notices 
on the 


which all true parents feel should be transmitted 
to their children. While interested in the story 
the reader learns facts which may protect him 
against the evils on which many have fallen 
Parents will find it a valuable book for their 
children; it cannot fail to affect for good their 
after lives. 
—t— 

A book which aims to be above all things of 
practical use to the home builder is Your Home 
and Its Decoration (John Lane & Co., New 
York). The volume contains twelve plates in 
color and over one hundred and thirty duo-tone 
illustrations. Some of the subjects with which 
it deals are: Side Walls and Ceilings, Doorways, 
Colonial Houses, The City Flat, Woodwork and 
Its Treatment, How to Decorate With Stencils. 

— er 


Pioneer Priests of North America, by the Rey. 
T. J. Campbell, S. J. (The America Press, New 


York), tells a moving story of the heroism of 
pioneer Roman Catholic missionaries in this 
country. Two volumes have now been issued. 


The first contains the biographies of eighteen 
priests who labored among the Iroquois Indians 
in what is now the State of New York; the second 
concerns itself with the lives of the chief apostles 
of the Hurons. Father Campbell does not con- 
fine himself to perfunctory narrative. He tells 
with vivid pen of reckless risks, hair-breadth 
escapes, captures, and incredible sufferings, each 
following another in quick succession. De 
Brébeux is the hero of the second volume, a giant 
in stature who suffered martyrdom at the stake. 
The fragile Gabriel Lalemant endured a similar 
fate. These men, and a host of others, counted 
it a privilege to die for their faith. They were 
not fanatics, according to America, the New York 
Roman Catholic weekly, but they had enthusiasm 
and they had humanity. “The human qualities,” 
America observes, “are common enough divorced 
from anything like religious enthusiasm. The 
genius of the saint has powers beyond the capacity 
of mere human nature to supply. It is a kind 
of genius peculiarly, and, we venture to add, ex- 
clusively associated with the Catholic faith.” 


Of interest to travelers is a volume, Jn Un- 
familiar England, by Thomas D. Murphy (L. C. 
Page & Co. Boston; cloth, decorative cover, 
$3.00; three-quarter morocco, $7.00). This is a 
companion volume to Mr. Murphy’s successful 
“British Highways and Byways From a. Motor 
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To Be Published August 31, 1910 





The Science of Poetry and The Philosophy of Language 


By HUDSON MAXIM 


The world’s 


language and literature. 


only scientific treatise. 
ever published for poets, prose writers, public speakers, 


The most valuable and instructive book 
students and teachers of 


WHAT THE BOOK IS: 


Ist. It is the only scientific and practical method 
for literary criticism and analysis. 

2nd. It is an absolutely scientific standard for uni- 
form judgment in determining the relative 
merits of literary productions. 


3rd. It teaches the only practical and efficient 
means for the standardization of poetry and 
for the determination of what constitutes true 
poetry. 


ith. It gives for the first time a scientific and 
satisfactory definition of poetry. 


sth. It examines in detail the growth of human 
speech, both spoken and written, and for the 
first time makes plain the true functions of 
sound in both the expression and the im- 


pression of thought and feeling. 


[= 





6th. It gives the only scientific basis of rhetoric. 

7th. It gives the only scientific basis of oratory. 

8th. It contains two hundred exemplifications 
from the great poets, embracing seventy-five 
per cent. of all the greatest poetic lines in 
English literature, which serve admirably as 
touch-stones of poetic values. 

The book is of inestimable value to every man 
and woman of letters, and to every instructor and 
to every student of letters. 

Any student, any instructor, any public speaker, 
any writer, possessed of this work in advance of 
his fellows places himself at once in the lead of 
competition. 

A large book, 7x9 inches; cloth; over 300 
pages; 15 original illustrations by William Ober- 
hardt. 


PRICE $2.50 NET.—FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR THE PUBLISHERS. 
FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York City, N. Y. 





It is to your advantage, when writing, to explain that you are a reader of CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Th 's will help us also.—Current Literature Co. 
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Car.” The chief difference between the two books 
is that “British Highways and Byways From a 
Motor Car” is a record of a trip through the 
better known parts of England, while the new 
book takes the reader out of the beaten track 
into the less frequented and accordingly more 
fascinating parts of rural England. The text 
comments on matters of historical and romantic 
interest, and gives much practical information 
for motorists and other tourists. 


Other books of travel to be published by L. C. 
Page & Co. (Boston) this fall are: Royal Palaces 
and Parks of France, by Francis Miltoun (cloth, 
$3.00; three-quarters morocco, $7.00) ; Brazil and 
Her People of To-day (cloth, $3.00; three-quar- 
ters morocco, $7.00); The Lands of the Tame 
Turks, by Blair Jaekel (cloth, $2.50; three-quar- 
ters morocco, $6.00); Panama and the Canal 
To-day, by Forbes Lindsay (cloth, $3.00; three- 
quarters morocco, $7.00). 

acne 

A book just published by Eaton & Mains (New 
York) is Summits of the Soul, by Henry Howard 
(cloth, $1.25 net). This is a book of sermons 
both interesting and helpful. The first seven are 
strong, logical, inspiring expositions of the upward 
climb along the rugged slope from Faith to the 
soul’s summit of Love, as pictured by Peter. 
Three deal with the will of God. Four apply 
the parable of the sower to the weekday life of 
our times. The light of modern economic condi- 
tions is flashed on the rich fool and the real joy 
of riches i ught in two others. 

OH 

Hearts Atour, by Edith Chetwood and Edward 
P. Thompson (Evening Post Job Printing Office, 
New York; $1.50, postpaid $1.63). Paying court 
on a tour is the general theme, embellished by 
rich English local color, and by repeatedly un- 
expected situations and incidents. A millionaire 
traveler is a rival who spends money lavishly to 
win a fascinating tourist; another character de- 
pends upon persistent devotion to accomplish the 
same end. Joy and jealousy, humor and scandal, 
tragedy and imprisonment play their respective 


parts throughout. 
tt 


Announced for publication in the fall, by 
Sturgis & Walton (New York), is a new story 
by Rolfe Gilson, author of “Katrina,” entitled 
Home. Ina way this novel is a continuation of 
some of the author’s earlier fiction, which dealt 
with the sentiment of youth and the boy and 
girl epoch in life, while “Home” deals with the 
full-grown and mature feelings. 

—at— 

Celt and Saxon, by George Meredith (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.50). This novel, 
though not quite finished, but standing complete 
as far as it goes, turns on divergencies in charac- 
ter between the Irishman and the Anglo-Saxon. 
It gives clear views of English life in town and 





country; gives strongly individualized characters, 
English and Irish, some of great charm and others 
who, though lacking that quality, catch the sym- 
pathy of the reader; and, above all, it sets forth 
in a remakably human and comprehensive way 
the attitude toward each other of these two 
races, and the elements that cause it. 


Duffield & Co. (New York) will publish, this 
fall, a book called Heroic Spain, by Miss E. Boyle 
O’Reilly, daughter of John Boyle O’Reilly, the 
Irish patriot and poet. The point of view taken 
of Spain by Miss O’Reilly is different from that 
handed down to us from the days of Elizabeth, 
in which the Spanish people are apt to be painted 
in colors that are not always attractive. 


The Power and the Glory, by Grace MacG >wan 
Cooke (Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, $1.20, 
postage 12 cents), is a romance of an upspringing, 
conquering heart. It depicts the humor and the 
heroism in the lives of some mountain folk. For 
its theme it takes the career of a daughter of un- 
thrifty mountain folk who, notwithstanding the 
handicap of her early environment, is ambitious 
to redeem herself and her kindred from the de- 
pressing conditions with which the chances of 
birth and upbringing have surrounded them. 


The Science of Poetry and The Philosophy of 
Language, by Hudson Maxim (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York, $2.00 net), is a most valuable 
book for poets, prose writers, public speakers, 
students and teachers of language and literature 
It gives a scientific and satisfactory definition of 
poetry, and contains two hundred exemplifications 
from the great poets, embracing seventy-five per 
cent. of all the greatest poetic lines in English 
literature, which serve admirably as touch-stones 
of poetic values. 


How to Build an Aeroplane, by Robert Petit, 
an eminent French engineer, translated into 
English by R. O’B. Hubbard and J. H. Ledeboer 
(Van Nostrand Co., New York; $1.50). The 
book reviews the methods of construction adopted 
by the aeroplane makers of France. It contains 
ninety-three illustrations, which help materially 
to an understanding of the author’s descriptions 
and directions. “pe 


Cassell & Co. (New York) announce that they 
have begun the publication of their new art series, 
entitled One Hundred Popular Pictures, consist- 
ing of reproductions, in the colors of the originals, 
of one hundred masterpieces of painting. Among 
the painters represented in the series are Van 
Dyck, Valasquez, Titian, Millet, Rosa Bonheur, 
Millais, Reynolds, Whistler, Turner, Rembrandt, 
Raphael, Rossetti, Israels, Breton, Greuze, Bough- 
ton, Burne-Jones and Abbey. The series will first 
appear in twenty-five portfolios, to be published 
in intervals and delivered to subscribers in the 
same manner as a magazine. 
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reading. 


A Few of the Books in 
Everyman’s Library: 


Cervantes’ “Don Quixote”’ 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress”’ 
Goldsmith’s **Vicar of Waketield”’ 
Scott’s *“Waverly Novels” 
Austen’s **Sense and Sensibility”’ 
Cooper’s **Last of the Mohicans” 
Hawthorne’s **Scarlet Letter’’ 
Poe’s “Tales of Mystery and Im- 
agination’’ 
Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair’? 
George Eliot’s “‘Adam Bede” 
Dumas’ “Three Musketeers” 
Balzac’s ‘Old Goriot"’ 
Bronte’s ‘‘Jane Eyre” 
Reade’s ‘*Cloister and Hearth’® 
Mulock’s “John Halifax’? 
Blackmore’s ““Lorna Doone”’ 
Kingsley’s ‘‘Westward Ho!’* 
Lytton’s “*Last Days of Pompeii’’ 
Dicken’s Complete Works 
Thackeray’s ‘“Pendennis’* 
George Eliot’s** Mill on the Floss’ 
De Quincey’s ‘*Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater’’ 
Reade’s ““Peg Woffington” 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy” 
Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales’* 
Tennyson’s Poems 
Browning’s Poems 
Boswell’s “‘Life of Johnson” 
Franklin’s “Autobiography” 
Marcus Aurelius’ “*Meditations’* 
Ruskin’s ““Crown of Wild Olive’* 
Smith’s ‘*Wealth of Nations” 
Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship” 
Plato’s ““Republic’* 
St. Augustine’s “Confessions” 
Walton’s ‘“Complete Angler” 


Books Worth Reading 


That You Can 
Buy Anywhere, and 
Carry Everywhere 


The next time you want some- 
thing to read, try yust once to com- 
bine pleasant reading with profitable 
Step into a book store 
and select a volume from 





Everyman's Library is urder 
the editorship .of Professor 
it Rhys, assisted by such 
emin®nt scholars as Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce, Sir Oliver Lodge, Andrew Lang, 
A. ©. Swinburne, G. K. Chesterton, 
T. Wattse-Dunton Prof. Saintebury, 
Hilaire Belloc, Arthur Symonds, 
Canon Beeching, Lord Avebury, aad 
Augustine Birrell. 


Everyman’s Library is exactly what its name implies, a library 
for everybody. It contains 500 books that fit the hand, the 
mood, the mind and purse of every man. 


You are sure to find the ‘‘best selling’? standard books in Everyman’s 
Library, whether you prefer Fiction, Poetry, History, Theology, Travel, 
Biography, Essays or Children’s Stories. It contains books that date from 
the very dawn of Literature to the close of the Victorian Era—books which 
mirror the Civilization of the Past, and mould that of the Present. 

The books are superbly edited, uniformly bound and printed in large, 
clear type on specially made paper. Some of them are illustrated. They 
are large enough for comfortable reading and small enough to be carried in 
your coat pocket or hand bag. 


*} When no dealer f 
Sold by Dealers—Sold by M can supply f as 
All booksellers and book departments should sell Everyman’s Library, .“ Oct. 10 
Ask where you usually buy books to see a list of titles of Every- F 
man’s Library, and then ask to be shown a volume. The book value NewYork 
given for the money will astonish you. Glance over the small selec- 4 E. P. Dutton&Co. 
tion of titles shown on this page. They will give you an idea of the — 
kind of books to be bought in Everyman’s Library. Doubtless 31-33 W. 23d St. 
you'll find some particular book or books you have long wanted. . Please send me your 
Whether your dealer sells Everyman’s Library or not, * descriptive booklet of 
” Everyman’s Library 
“ and complete list of titles. 


Write for Our Handsome Descriptive Booklet 
lam especially interested in 


which tells all about Everyman’s Library—with it we |“ 
send the name of a bookstore thatcansupply you.We .” 
will also send our book of selected groups tostarta . 0 Fiction 
library for you or your children, f 1 
In ordering books direct by mailinclose8cents “ © Trave 
postage for each volume. ff O Theology 


E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY yame 
31-33 West 23d St., New York City i 


E. P. Dutton & Co, are also publishers of The Temple 
Shak Descriptive lists mailed juest. “ 
Mae vie rae. of” buy books from......-.--+-sseserererersrerereecsssssseenes ~ 


-” 6No agent or canvasser will call on the sender of this coupon 





0 Biography 
0 Poetry 
O Essays 


oO” BATCSS.ssssssssseseeeeesennensennssesnnmenssenetensnneeceeeenas 





Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you answer advertisements. Our advertisers credit us 


with your purchase.—Current Literature Co. 


CDK NEWS 


The notices of books in this Department are designed not as critical reviews, but as brief descriptive notices 


for the information of book buyers. 
receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Bureau of Information, New York City. 


The Lead of Honour, by Norval Richardson 
(L. C. Page & Co., Boston, $1.50). The scene 
of the story is Natchez, Miss., in about 1830, and 
the central character is Sargent Everett, a young 
lawyer, in whom many will recognize a portrait 
of the Hon. Seargent Prentiss. Young Everett’s 
struggle for recognition, his final success, and his 
brilliant progress in his profession, are matters 
of absorbing interest. His love, his hope, his 
struggle with self, his temptation and his re- 
nunciation and his steadfast following of The 
Lead of Honour, form the theme of this remark- 
able novel. 


—ttt— 


One of the most important fall publications of 
John Lane Company (New York) is the story 
of an Albanian peasant and a monk of the Greek 
Church, entitled “Forbidden Ground,” by Gilbert 
The greater part of the scene is laid 


Watson. 
in the monastery of Barlaam. Here the monks 
live sequestered, peaceful lives, “the world for- 
gotten, by the world forgot,’ amid conditions 
which have not changed since the Middle Ages. 
The heroine of the story comes to the monastery 
disguised as a boy, why, must be left to the 
reader to discover. The book is filled with pas- 
sionate love interest and has a most unexpected 
ending; the quiet monastery becomes the scene 
of events of compelling interest. 


Et 


Twentieth Century Socialism, What It Is Not; 
What It Is; How It May Come, by Edmond 
Kelly, M.A., F.G.S., late Lecturer on Municipal 
Government at Columbia University (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, $1.75 net; by 
mail, $1.88). Besides making an exposition of 
Socialism as a whole and in all its parts, the 
author has aimed to make a book for non-Social- 
ists, keeping closely to concrete statement and 
avoiding vagueness and loose generalization. It 
is fresh, vigorous, and constructive in treatment, 
and its arguments are based upon facts of con- 
temporary American life within the range of 
memory and experience of most intelligent citi- 
zens, 


“505 


The Whistler Book, by Sadakichi Hartmann, 
which will be published this fall by L. C. Page & 
Co. (Boston), is a monograph of the life and 
position in art of James McNeil Whistler, to- 





Any book reviewed or advertised in our columns will be forwarded on the 
All requests for information should be addressed to CURRENT LITERATURE 


gether with a careful study of his important 
works. Mr. Hartmann, whose standing in art 
is well-known, has handled his subject with skill, 
and his book—the first comprehensive one issued 
at a moderate price—promises to become the rec- 
ognized authoritative one on Whistler. 


—tRt— 


There are plenty of books about Spanish 
churches, Spanish pictures and Spanish history, 
but few which get near the daily life of the 
people and show us Spanish customs and char- 
acters as they are to-day. A book just published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. (New York), entitled 
Quiet Days in Spain, by C. Bogue Luffman ($2 
net), gives a very intimate and delightful view 
of Spanish life. 

EK 


The Osbornes, by E. F. Benson, author of 
“The Climber,” “The Fascinating Mrs. Halton,” 
etc. (Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, $1.20; 
postage, 12 cents), tells of the social ambitions of 
a middle-class family. The blunders of the Os- 
bornes are very amusing, but one’s heart goes 
out to the mother and father who, unspoiled 
by prosperity, meet the joys and sorrows of life 
with an eager courage. 

“et 

Dodd, Mead & Co. (New York) have just pub- 
lished a new novel, entitled Under the Thatch, 
by Allen Raine—a story of Welsh life. The hero 
is a clever young physician, who by his talents 
has raised himself far above the station in which 
he was born. The two other principal characters 
of the book are a girl of the peasant class to 
whom this doctor is engaged, and who will 
neither set the wedding day nor let him go, and 
the girl whom he loves. 


OO 


Round the Year With the Stars, by Garrett P. 
Serviss (Harper & Brothers, New York, $1.00). 
This book tells you how to know the stars and 
when and where to expect them. Just what 
everybody can know and ought to know about 
astronomy—no more. No one has done more 
than Mr. Serviss to popularize real knowledge of 
the stars, and he writes with infectious enthusi- 
asm. One does not need a telescope, or even an 
opera-glass—it is naked-eye astronomy. 
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¢ Autumn List 


At The Villa Rose 


By A. E. W. MASON 


Blends with the charm of the love story, the thrill 
and suspense of the narrative of crime and detection. 
Its author, well known for “The Four Feathers” and 
“The Broken Road,” develops characters of great 
interest in unravelling this curious tangle of crime 
which has caught a charming heroine in its meshes. 




















Rest Harrow 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 
Concludes The Stories of Lenhouse & Sanchia 


“There are many minor characters, and they are all en- 
dowed with the breath of life. Bill Chevenix is a delightful 
soul, one of the finest English gentlemen in recent fiction. He 
offsets in some degree the awful Ingram. Sanchia’s father is 
a splendid old fellow, and her mother, her sisters, her brothers- 
in-law, and Aunt Wenman and all the others stand upon their 
own feet and walk in the semblance of life. Even the servants, 
both at Wanless Hall and in London, are drawn with individ- 
uality and truth. The book closes as it should and in this case 
the happy ending and the artistic ending are the same. ‘Rest 
Harrow’ is bound to interest everyone who cares for genuine 


literature.”— The N. Y. World. 





Once Upon 


incisive art. —Washington Star. 

















Illustrated $1.50 

















A Time 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


His First Book of Stories in Nine Years 


“Each of these eight stories for immediacy of plunge, 
for directness and energy of movement, and for con- 
centration upon its subject, is a model of structure 
co-ordinated with life, by the author's insight and clean 


Illustrated $1.50 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 











= Manufacturers of high-grade goods use CURRENT LITERATURE because our readers are made up 
of the best classes of people.—Current Literature Co. 








BOOK NEWS DEPARTMENT 





Master of the Vineyard, by Myrtle Reed (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York), is the story of a 
sweet and noble self-surrender, though one not 
without its violent inner conflict and its ultimate 
compensations. It is a story of estrangement in 
love and in marriage that calls for a vigorous 
assertion of the best in human nature to re- 
éstablish, more firmly than ever, the perfect un- 
derstanding and the joy of mutual love and 
service that are the privileges of those who are 
all in all to one another. The situation unfolded 
is one that hinges on a vital question of the day. 


Rr 


A brilliant, stirring, absorbingly-interesting ad- 
venture story is Hellfire Harrison, by Wallace 
D. Wattles (L. C. Page & Co., Boston). The 
scene is laid in England during the reign of 
George III., just after the Cromwellian period 
when the “Hellfire Clubs” sprang into vogue. It 
is an historical fact that the first “Hellfire Club” 
in America, copying the English example, was 
begun by a Virginian named Harrison, who thus 
achieved fame and had bestowed on him the nick- 
name, “Hellfire Harrison.” It is of Harrison’s 
exciting adventures in England that Mr. Wattles 
weaves a remarkable and brilliant story, remind- 
ing one not a little of the charming “Monsieur 
Beaucaire.” 


Tat 


Some of the Juveniles to be published this fall 
by The Century Co. (New York) are: Kingsford, 
Ouarter, a new football story by Ralph Henry 
Barbour; a new Brownie book from Palmer Cox; 
a new Betty book by Carolyn Wells; a new Lake- 
rim book by Rupert Hughes; The League of the 
Signet-Ring, by F. Lovell Coombs, and a non- 
sense picture-book, with cover in color, by De 
Witt Clinton Falls. 

—ee 


For juvenile readers, also, a new edition of 
The Little Gingerbread Man, by G. H. P., will 
be brought out for. the holidays by G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons (New York). This new edition 
should reach an even wider circle of readers than 
the previous edition, for it contains, in addition 
to the graceful rendering of this distinctly in- 
teresting story, illustrations in color by the ac- 
complished artist, Mr. Robert G. Herbert. 


0H 


A book just published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. (New York), which the publishers claim tells 
now for the first time, and once for all, the final 
story of the discovery of the North Pole, is The 
North Pole; Its Discovery in 1909, by Robert E. 
Peary (large 8vo, ornate cloth, $4.80 net; ex- 
press paid, $5.05). The volume is by no means 
a mere reprint of the magazine articles. Much 
interesting matter has been added, and the whole 
has been recast so that the already brilliant ac- 





count of the final successful journey to the Pole 
has been made into a book which will stand out 
from other histories of exploration as much by 
virtue of its intrinsic interest as by its subject. 
There are 106 illustrations throughout the book, 
showing the typical features of the undertaking 
and giving glimpses of the people, the animals and 
the birds of the region. 


OD — 


In an attempt to solve the question of what 
kind of books boys like best, a request was sent 
to the library assistants in charge of children’s 
rooms in New York City, asking them to make a 
list of the twenty-five books of fiction most popu- 
lar among boys of 12 to 15 years old. The lists 
were made after careful consideration and with- 
out consultation, and represent very fairly the 
preference of the boys. The following are the 
twenty-five books: Tom Sawyer, by Mark 
Twain; Huckleberry Finn, by Mark Twain; Cadet 
Days, by Gen. Charles King; The Adventures 
of Buffalo Bill, by Col. W. F. Cody; Robinson 
Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe; The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes, by A. Conan Doyle; Treasure 
Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson; Crimson 
Sweater, by Barbour; Behind the Lines, by Bar- 
bour; Jack Among the Indians, by Grinnell; 
Halfback, by Barbour; Fast Mail, by Drysdale; 
Substitute, by Camp; Pete: Cow Puncher, by 
Ames; Ivanhoe, by Scott; Captains Courageous, 
by Kipling; Redskin and Cowboy, by Henty; 
Story of a Bad Boy, by Aldrich; Robin Hood, 
by Pyle; Yale Cup, by Dudley; Oliver Twist, 
by Dickens; Monte Cristo, by Dumas; Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, by Verne; The 
Spy, by Cooper; Kidnapped, by Stevenson. 

—raK— 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. (New York) announce 
for publication early in the fall, the book, 
Rambles In Spain, by John D. Fitzgerald, for- 
merly of Columbia University and now of the 
University of Illinois. This gives an account of 
the author’s extensive trips through the Peninsula, 
and comprises an analysis of Spanish character. 


—ott— 


Another book announced by T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. for early publication, is Rhymes of Home, 
by Burges Johnson, which consists of fifty or 
more of Mr. Johnson’s poems, some of which have 
already appeared in various magazines. 


= 


A new novel, by Robert Barr, entitled The 
Sword Maker, will be published this fall by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. (New York). It is a 
romance of medieval Germany, laid in the same 
country as the author’s “Tekla.” The plot in- 
volves the oppression by the robber barons, and 
the revolt against it, headed by the young Prince 
Roland, in disguise. 








AN EXCELLENT HARVEST OF NEW BOOKS 





Biography and Gravel 





China under the Empress Dowager 


Being the History of the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi 
By J. 0. P. BLAND and £. BACKHOUSE 
Not for many years has there been published a more amazing human document than this 


life of the Late Empress Dowager of China, compiled from state papers and the private diary 
of the comptroller of her household, and incorporating the diary of His Excellency Ching Shan. 


Many Illustrations and a map. 


The Island 


Large 8vo, Handsome cloth, in press. 


of Stone Money 


By WILLIAM H. FURNESS, 3d, M.D., F.R.G.S. 
Author of ‘‘Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunters" 
An intimate account of the manners, customs, and habits of the natives of Uap, the 


westernmost of the Caroline Islands. 


The book is written in a lively and humorous style, 


with much literary power, and is graphically illustrated by the author’s own photographs. 
Thirty illustrations and a map. Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. Post-paid, $3.70, 





Art and Nature 


Under the Open Sky 
Being a Year with Nature 
By SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER 
Author of ‘The Study of Nature.” 


With colored frontispiece, many full-page Illustrations 
and marginal decorations, Small quarto. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. 








Great Masters 
Of Landscape Painting 
From the French of EMILE MICHEL 
Author of ‘‘Rembrandt: His Life, His 
Work, and His Time.’" Member 
of the Institute of France. 
With 170 reproductions and 40 photogravure plates. 
Large crown 4to. Cloth, $7.50 net. 





A History of 
Japanese Color-Prints 
By W. VON SEIDLITZ 


A comprehensive presentment of the 


development of Japanese color-printing. 


With 16 full-page color plates and 79 {lustrations in 


black and white. Large crown 4to. Cloth, 
gilt top, uncut edges, $6.50 net. 





New Fiction 


THE GOLDEN HEART—Ralph Henry Barbour’s Charming New Holiday Romance. 
Colored illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood. Beautifully bound In cloth, $2.00. In a box. 


The Impostor The End of the Rainbow 
By JOHN REED SCOTT By STELLA M. DURING 
A sparkling tale of old Annapolis, An appealing novel of to-day. 
Colored illustrations by Underwood. Cloth, $1.50. Colored frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50, 


The Scales of Justice 
By GEORGE L. KNAPP 


A novel of intense mystery. 


Colored pictures by The Kinneys, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Path of Honor 
By BURTON E. STEVENSON 

A brilliant and exciting romance. A stirring romance of the French blade, A charming story for girls, 
Underwood frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. Four illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. Colored frontispiece. Cloth $1.50, 


ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE by Will L. Comfort is now in its FOURTH EDITION 


The Lady of the Spur 
By DAVID POTTER 


A Dixie Rose 
By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 











1910’s Leading Netw Juvenile 





Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad 


A bright and breezy story of the adventures of Mollie, Whistlebinkie, her rubber doll, 
and the funny old Unwiseman, who set forth ona wondrous trip to visit foreign shores. 


Ten full-page illustrations in color by Grace G. Wiederseim. Cloth, pictorial cover In colors, $1.50, 


Holiday Editions of Juvenile Classics 


Mopsa, the Fairy | Bimbi: Stories for Children The Swiss 
By JEAN INGELOW By “OUIDA” Family Robinson 


These beautiful holiday volumes are profusely illustrated with full-page pictures in color, have decorated lining-papers, 
and are uniformly bound. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 per volume. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE and CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 











Our manager is personally acquainted with many manufacturers. 


_ If you have anything special you 
want to purchase, write us—we may be able to help you. 


Current Literature Co. 





BOOK NEWS DEPARTMENT 





Old Testament History and Literature, by B. 
H. Alford (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
$1.50 net). The ground covered by this work 
is the familiar one of the history of Israel both as 
a political organization and as a religious com- 
munity. The author has succeeded in bringing 
together certain characteristics of treatment which 
are not usually combined in the same work. He 
endeavors, for example, to trace Hebrew history 
from its beginning to the very opening of the 
Christian era. To this feature he adds a compact 
but comprehensive and clear statement of the 
current views regarding the method of composi- 
tion and the historical order of the origin of both 
the Old and New Testament Scriptures and the 
Apocryphal writings. In fact he aims to give a 
unified picture of Israel and its intellectual and 
religious life. He touches many disputed points 
on which opinion is still wavering, but upon the 
whole he seems to follow the best light that is at 
present available. 

et 


Predestined: a Novel of New York Life, by 
Stephen French Whitman (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York). A dear, lovable, talented boy, 
winsome to an almost abnormal degree, after leav- 
ing college finds himself utterly unfitted to cope 
with the world, or rather, with his own nature in 
the world as it is constituted. Felix has no 
moral stamina. His quality of extreme lovable- 
ness makes him his worst enemy. From the high- 
est to the lowest planes of social life in New 
York he falls, each slip being described in a way 
that makes it seem inevitable—and the end of all 
is death. Mr. Whitman has not written a popular 
story, but he has made a study. 


O8- 


The History of Mr. Polly, by H. G. Wells 
(Duffield & Co., New York, $1.50). This is a 
queer story of a haberdasher who never amounts 
to anything in the common acceptance of the 
word; in fact, he would have landed in jail in 
the middle of the book if what he did was known 
to the police. As it wasn’t, it serves to solve Mr. 
Polly’s problems. Mr. Wells seems to suggest a 
way of curing misfit souls, even those of haber- 
dashers’ clerks, and releasing them to congenial 
activities. His humor is always humorous and 
his people never disappoint. 


=O 


Two very useful books for parents are pub- 
lished this fall by A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago), 
one of them, Building Your Boy, by Kenneth H. 
Wayne (50 cents net), being a little book filled 
with common sense from cover to cover. The 
author writes from the standpoint of a parent 
who has done successfully that which he preaches, 





and there is no attempt at labored “psychology” 
or platitude. Such details as the direction of a 
boy’s reading, the observing of his companions, 
allowing him a room in which he can take pride 
as well as seek seclusion, are a suggestive few of 


the subjects covered. 
tet 


The other book, Story Telling: What to Tell 
and How to Tell It, by Edna Lyman (75 cents 
net), is most helpful to parents and others un- 
trained in the art of story-telling, which is fast 
regaining its ancient popularity, and that which 
gives new life to the old art is the discovery that 
it may be made a valuable aid to the educator, 
Several stories are given, and the availability of 
such well-known material as the ancient epics and 
ballads is discussed with full directions for their 
best utilization. Parents, librarians, social work- 
ers, and school teachers will need the book. 


~O0- 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) will soon 
publish The European and African Addresses of 
Theodore Roosevelt, delivered during the year 
1910. These addresses, based on a number of 
different subjects, political as well as academic, 
and delivered before audiences differing widely 
in their outlook on life, exemplify Mr. Roose- 
velt’s many-sidedness and give, perhaps more 
completely than could any volume of similar com- 
pass, a conception of his range of attainment. 
The volume contains an introduction by Law- 
rence Fraser Abbott, who accompanied Mr. 
Roosevelt on his lecture tour. 


-00- 


Ailsa Paige, by Robert W. Chambers (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York), is a romance of the Civil 
War, and is said to be the most fascinating novel 
that Mr. Chambers has ever written. The scene 
is laid in Brooklyn, N. Y., and throughout the 
exciting story of the preparation for and the 
fighting in the Civil War runs the influence of a 
strong, passionate love. 


Rt 


Two very novel gift-books, published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co. (Chicago), are Making Faces and 
My Advice Book, by Herschel Williams (each 50 
cents net). These little books are uniform in 
scheme and execution with Mr. William’s pre- 
vious volume, “My Chums in Caricature,” which 
has met with great success. The idea of having 
one’s friends paste in these pages caricatures of 
themselves with their autographs is one that 
appeals especially to young people, and the book- 
lets offer a fund of amusement, and serve as well 
as unique autograph albums and souvenirs of 
one’s circle of friends. 
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Financial and industrial conditions vitally affect every phase of national life, as well as the material welfare of 
every individual. In this section we shall give each month the financial and industrial news essential to students 


of all national problems. 





After you have saved a 
What ShallI few hundred dollars, you 
Do With will get numerous circu- 
One Thousand lars from le offeri 
Dollars ? people ottering 
numerous investments 
which will make you rich (?). You will 
be offered stocks and bonds and various 
other pieces of paper in exchange for 
The question that comes 
up in your mind is—“How am I to know 
which one to take, and which ones to 
leave?” 

We could call to testify the letters 
which the Financial Department of this 
magazine receives, to show that thou- 
sands of people need instruction, advice 
and information on this point. People 
write us about the most outlandish com- 
panies in which they have invested be- 
cause they were promised extraordinary 
returns. Many of these companies even 
great banking houses and great bond houses 
have never heard of. 

In view of the infinite number of “wild 
cat” schemes to abstract money from the 
honest citizen, by beautiful promises and 
glittering prospectuses, engraved certif- 
icates, etc., we believe that it is high time 
for the government to enact a law giving 
authorization to a commission of expe- 
rience to superintend the issuance of 
stocks and bonds of all companies. 

We shall attempt in this article to lay 
down some of the very elementary propo- 
sitions to guide you when you have a 
few hundred dollars to invest. 

In the first place, if you are not ac- 
quainted with any reliable banking 
house, you should put your money in a 
Savings Bank, where you can get from 3 


your money. 








to 4% interest, and leave it there until 
you make connection with some banking 
house of reliability and reputation, which 
will justify your confidence. Having 
made such connection you can then begin 
to learn how to get a larger return on 
your money. 

A mortgage on a piece of real estate in 
your vicinity, the value of which you 
know, will generally bring you a higher 
percentage of interest than you can get 
in any other way. There is an additional 
(hidden) risk you will take in this case, 
however, because for some reason the 
title may not be good and you can never 
be sure the title is good until you get 
an Insurance Company to actually insure 
the title. When you pay to have the 
title insured, you will find that your in- 
come from the mortgage has been les- 
sened to such an extent that you are get- 
ting a smaller net return than you would 
from investing in the bonds of a reliable 
concern, 

A leading mortgage company rejects 
vacant land as security for a mortgage 
loan. They also reject churches, facto- 
ries (except in special cases), theaters, 
clubs, coal yards, etc., because these lack 
the element of convertability into cash. 
They also reject land unsuitably im- 
proved. By this is meant buildings of a 
value out of proportion to the land or to 
the locality. The making of mortgage 
loans in a large city is a special business 
requiring expert knowledge, experience, 
and skill as well as an extensive system 
of keeping up the records of the daily 
transactions. It is well, therefore, in 
loaning money in a city or in buying city 
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mortgages, to deal with a reliable firm 
or institution which possesses necessary 
skill, experience and facilities. 


Avoid all stocks and 

New Inventions bonds based on them. It 

Poor is one of the unfortunate 
Investments ao ; 

; conditions of our liberty 
of the press that as soon as some spectacu- 
lar new invention is made, a great lot of 
noise is made of it. We expect to see, 
shortly, stock offered in Flying Machine 
Companies, Mono Rail Companies, new 
Telephone Companies “which will make 
fortunes like the Bell.” Most of the in- 
ventions of value are bought by kindred 
companies. Large companies which depend 
upon new inventions—like the phonograph 
companies, telegraph companies, fountain 
pen companies, etc.—maintain lawyers, 
and in some cases many lawyers, skilled 
in the patent business, to determine whether 
the new inventions are really likely to in- 
terfere with their businesses. Such pat- 
ents, if valuable, are generally acquired by 
the parties in interest. 

There are many places where you can 
invest your money where it will be rea- 
sonably safe, but you cannot get rich on 
a thousand-dollar investment—in fact, 
you cannot get 50% interest, nor 25%, 
nor 12%, nor 10% and still be safe. As 
the percentage of interest goes up the 
safety of the security goes down. You 
might be able to net 8 or 9% on a specu- 
lative stock, and again you might never 
get back the principal or you might make 
no interest or a very modest one. Scarce- 
ly ever will you find an opportunity for 
making more than 7% interest on your 
money, and be sure also that your prin- 
cipal is safe. 

Banks and other types of investors 
want bonds of a broad market, because 
they must be in a position to convert their 
bonds (or at least a part of them) into 
cash at any time. Such bonds bring in 
less return than bonds of the same safety 





which have little market. It is of no par- 
ticular use to you that the bonds you 
have can be bought or sold in Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, London and New York on 
any business day in the year. Therefore, 
if you would be satisfied with a smaller 
market for your bonds, you could realize 
possibly between 5 and 6%, whereas if 
you expect a broad market, you would 
have to be satisfied with from 4 to 5% 
income. With bonds as with other com- 
modities, you get what you pay for and 
you pay for what you get. 

There is no doubt but that the market 
for public utility bonds of sure value, 
yielding 5% or more, is expanding. This 
is perhaps due to the increased cost of 
living, making a higher interest rate 
necessary for the man who lives on the 


income of his bonds. It may partly be 


due, too, to the demonstrated safety of 
many of the good public utility bonds. 


There is but one safe way to be sure 
of these higher income-producing bonds. 
That is to buy of investment bankers 
who are honest and thoroughly reliable 
who specialize in such issues; who have 
expert machinery for the proper investi- 
gation of these; who have a record of 
past performances to maintain, and who 
consider their clients’ protection and 
their own integrity of more importance 
than any immediate profit. Such dealers 
(bankers) are usually able to furnish a 
prompt resale of their specialties, even 
though there is a very narrow market. 
This service which they render for their 
customers is comparatively easy for 
them, but it pays them handsomely in the 
end by attracting further patronage from 
their customers and the friends of such 
customers. 


We have received many 
. About jetters recently asking if 
Stoc now is not a good time to 
buy stocks in Wall Street. Of course no- 
body can answer that question. Usually 





Are you aware of the fact that you can now command 


6% NET INCOME 


from high-grade Bond issues we are now of- 
fering our most conservative clients ? 


The earning capacity of money increases 
with the demand, now plainly apparent, for devel- 
opment purposes and justifying higher rates. 





America’s greatest Railroad is now paying 
4°4% on its recent 47% Bond issue. 





America’s greatest Insurance Co. is the 
largest holder of Bonds for income in the country. 





America’s ablest Financiers do not hesitate 
to advise good bonds as the safest and most 
profitable of all income-earning investments. 





During the past 30 Years we have sold over 
Two Hundred Million Dollars’ worth of Bonds, 


and our recommendation of these new Bond is- 
sues netting 6% is based upon our experience 
-and actual ownership. 


We will promptly furnish full particulars 
upon request. 


ADDRESS: DEPT. C. 


Farson, Son @ Company 


NEW YORK BANKERS CHICAGO 
21 Broad Street First National Bank Bldg. 


Buy Bonds while they are low 





cd Our manager is personally acquainted with many manufacturers. If you have anything special you 
want to purchase, write us—we may be able to help you.—Current Literature 
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any Wall Street man will say that stocks 
are bound to go up, and if questioned fur- 
ther he will say that probably they will 
go down some before they go up. The 
particular stocks that you might pick out 
may even now be too high; that is to say, 
they may go down and stay down a long 
time before they go up. 

The Wall Street crowd and Wall Street 
writers are somewhat distressed over the 
recent popularity shown to Mr. Roose- 
velt in his tour through the West. If 
you read some of the reviews in the New 
York City papers on the Wall Street situ- 
ation, you would think we were all going 
at once to ruin. “The ‘new nationalism,’ 


though new in nothing except a serious 
presentation of old radicalism, remained 
in most minds the factor determining 
whether or not an early recovery may be 
expected from the year’s business reac- 
tion,” is one statement. “In the security 


markets, as in other departments of spec- 
ulation, business and investment, a great 
many of the men of importance in busi- 
ness and finance prefer to wait for better 
information than up to the present has 
been imparted,” is another quotation. 
“The United States Steel Corporation re- 
ported a decrease of 434,000 tons in the 
volume of unfilled orders on hand Sep- 
tember Ist, as compared with August Ist. 
Bank clearings were 13.9 per cent. below 
the corresponding week last year and 
lower for corresponding weeks than since 
1904.” 

The truth is that when the Wall Street 
people make up their minds to be “blue,” 
they are “blue.” This writer did not state 
that the decrease in United States Steel 
tonnage was due to the direct effect of the 
railroads themselves in their great fight 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. He did not state that the bank 
clearings were below last year because 
the big Wall Street speculators were not 
carrying on any great schemes for the ad- 





vancement of the price of securities, but 
were letting things drift along so that the 
sales of stocks on the Stock Exchange 
were 1/10 of normal, and therefore the 
bank clearings were far below normal. 
He could not see that business is gener- 
ally bad just before a political election, 
and that the government crop report on 
September Ist indicated that there will 
be 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn and 1I50,- 
000 bales of cotton in excess of last year’s 
crop, that the oats crop will exceed 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels and that the yield of the 
minor crops will be above last year’s re- 
turns. He could not see anything good 
in an aggregate crop of $9,009,000,000 for 
this year. He could not see anything 
good in the gross earnings of the rail- 
roads for August, showing an increase of 
10% over August of last year. 


Bonds themselves are gener- 
= Way ally bought by dealers who are 
Sold nothing more than large banking 

houses who make a business of 
selling bonds. All established dealers have 
something of a clientele, some of whom are 
almost always in the market. Others wish 
to make investments occasionally. There 
is also open to the dealer a large investing 
class which may be reached through circu- 
lars, announcements, and so on. 

It is a fact, not generally known, that 
some of the largest bond firms are not 
even members of the Stock Exchange. It 
is not necessary for a purely bond firm to 
be. When occasion requires, it does busi- 
ness on the Exchange through a broker. 

From what has been stated it should 
be apparent that it is to your advantage 
to become a client of a well equipped firm 
who will keep your requirements in mind 
and inform you of offerings likely to be 
of interest. The investor who shops 
around cannot command the same inter- 
est on the part of the dealer (banker) as 
a regular client. 
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In The Imposter, by John Reed Scott (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $1.50), the author has 
chosen aS his time and place the ancient capital of 
Maryland. at the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and his introduction of the notable characters of 
Maryland colonial history is given with a sure 
touch. Mr. Scott spent two winters in Annapolis, 
an¢@ there is no inaccuracy about his “local color.” 


—OO— 


The Autobiography of Thomas Collier Platt 
(B. W. Dodge & Co., New York, buckram cloth, 
k:00; full leather, $10.00). If Richard Neville, 
Farl of Warwick, made three English kings, 
homas Collier Platt made four Presidents of the 
Inited States and four Governors of New York. 
How Platt did it is revealed in memoirs, which 
won his death on March 6th last he bequeathed 
ohis “Old Guard.” He frankly and boldly dis- 
loses National and State secrets hitherto only 
reamed of, except by those in the immediate con- 
The book contains twenty portraits in 


—or—- 

Dana Estes & Co. (Boston) announce an im- 
moved and enlarged edition of Chatterbox for 
yo. It contains over 250 full-page illustrations, 


cluding 8 colored plates. Price, board covers, 
125; cloth, gilt, $1.75. 


idence. 


sepia. 


The story of the siege and fall of Jerusalem and 
e burning of the Temple in A. D. 70 is vividly 
ld in The Doomed City, by Jchn R. Carling 


Edward J. Clode, New York). This is a power- 
ul story, and gives expression to that vastly sig- 
icant period of Jewish decadence and dispersion 
hich followed within forty years the crucifixion 
i Jesus—a time that was full of incident and 
plor, dramatic and passionate to an unusual de- 
ree, but of which little has been popularly 


~O0- 


Among the fall juveniles published by J. B. 
ippincott Co. (Philadelphia) may be mentioned 
ollie and the Unwiseman Abroad, which con- 
ins ten full-page illustrations in color by the 
lever artist, Grace G. Wiederseim. The Lip- 
incotts also added three volumes this year to 
er illustrated Holiday Editions of Juvenile 
lassics. The new titles were Mopsa, the Fairy, 
Jean Ingelow; Bimbi: Stories for Children, by 
Ouida”; and The Swiss Family Robinson. These 
lumes are all- uniformly bound, and contain 
any full-page color plates and drawings by 
laria L. Kirk and Harry Rountree. 
Kt 

The Rose in the Ring, by George Barr Mc- 
utcheon (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, $1.50). 
you liked “Graustark,” “Brewster’s Millions,” 
lruxton King,” or others of this author’s ten 
iccessful novels in the last ten years, you will 
e this new work from his pen. It is the story 
a pair of lovers; the uneven course of true 
ve; rascals and intrigues; hard blows given and 


tai.en; dangers escaped; and a final triumphant 
ending :—all permeated with the author’s charac- 
teristic humor, sentiment and breathless rush of 
story-telling. 

—t— 

Of interest to the after-dinner speaker, the pub- 
lic man and the general reader is Four Hundred 
Good Stories, by Robert Rudd Whiting, which 
the Baker & Taylor Co. (New York) are pub- 
lishing. This comprises a selection from the ma- 
terial published in the department of Everybody’s 
Magazine, “Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree.” 
If it is true, as has been remarked, that every 
good story ever printed was sent to Mr. Whiting, 
the editor of this department, from which to make 
his selection, there is some ground for the claim 
of the publishers that the book contains the quin- 
tessence of the anecdotal literature of the world. 


~O0- 


Burning Daylight, by Jack London (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, $1.50). This new novel 
by the popular author is described by the New 
York Herald as “a blaze from the Yukon.” Its 
author has traveled much, thought much, come 
through a period of restlessness into full control 
of an amazingly powerful and original imagina- 
tion. Out of the frozen-golden North, from the 
primeval snows and rigid forest, he brings this 
story with a vividness and sureness of touch 
which makes the man live—a wonder of wild 
power and exhaustless energy. 

—et—- 

D. Appleton & Co. (New York) announce the 
publication of David Graham Phillips’ latest novel, 
The Husband’s Story ($1.50). It is described as 
a story “so condemnatory that it should be sup- 
pressed or so true that everybody should be 
forced to read it.” It gives not only a faithfully 
true picture of the social climber in American 
womanhood—the Passaic undertaker’s daughter 
who climbs into English society and European 
chateau life—but also the most cold-blooded, ac- 
curate presentation of a certain type of money- 
making, hard-working, commercial man. 


er ae 


Doubleday, Page & Co. (New York) have 
secured the book rights to the translation of 
Maurice Leblanc’s The Hollow Needle, which 
recently closed its serial run in the Popular Maga- 
zine. The story deais with further adventures of 
that arch-rogue but courteous gentleman, Arséne 
Lupin. The reader will fall under the spell of 
mystery and adventure of this thrilling romance. 


Oo 


Pan’s Mountain, by Amelie Rives (Harper & 
Brothers, New York, $1.50), is the story of an 
English poet and a girl wholly pagan—a worship- 
per of Pan and of the other woodland deities— 
who live out to an unforgetable ending their 
great drama of love amid the beautiful Italian 





Lakes. 














The Finer Grain 
By HENRY JAMES 


“The Finer Grain” contains five of his latest stories: “The Velvet 
Glove,” “Mona Montravers,” “A Round of Visits,” “Crapy Cornelia,” 
and “The Bench of Desolation.” 

This new book gives once more proof conclusive of Henry James's 
pre-eminence among the fiction writers of to-day. 


$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.35. 


From a photograph by A. L. Coburn 


Tales of Men and Ghosts 


By EDITH WHARTON 


Including all her stories that have appeared in the last two or three years, among them the 
“Tales of Men,” the series in which no woman protagonist appears. The ‘collection gives a 
new and extraordin: iry testimony on the mastery and versatility which have led Mrs. W harton 
to be called the best writer of short stories in E nglish. But beyond - 5 . 
that some of the tales are full of a deeper meaning, and carry an 
allegory which haunts the reader. $1.50. 


Open Water 
By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


A new volume of fiction by the author of “Out of Gloucester” and 
“The Crested Seas.” Full of the fresh salt air and flying spray of 
the sea. They tell of the fishermen of Gloucester, the seamen of the 
navy, smugglers, the China Sea, and athletics. All of them are written 
with the vigor and dash of a man who has lived out in the open 
as well as written about it. 

Illustrated. $1.20 net; Postpaid $1.30. 


The Married Life of 
the Frederic Carrolls 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


A novel that begins where most novels leave off—at the threshold 
of the most interesting, most complicated, most important phase of 
a man or woman’s life. 

It is an attempt to show, by means of a series of progressive epochs 
in the life of an attractive modern pair, their relations to each other, 
to the family, and to the world. 








Illustrated. I2mo, $1.50. 











‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 




















= No magazine can exist without advertising patronage: no advertising patronage can be maintainé 
without the sympathy and support of the readers. 
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Financial and industrial conditions vitally affect every phase of national life, as well as the material welfare of 


—_ individual. 
of all national problems. 


In this section we shall give each month the financial and industrial news essential to students 





In many of the broker- 
age and banking houses 
where pessimism _ pre- 
vailed a few weeks ago, 
and Bonds there is now nothing but 
optimism. A study of the underlying 
conditions, the increased yield of the 
crops, the increased earnings of several 
of the railroads, notably the Erie, the 
exceptionally fine showing of the export 
trade indicate, according to these author- 
ities, that, as soon as the political situ- 
ation clears, we will have boom times. 
Some writers on the subject are not 
sure that it will come in 1910, but ad- 
mit I9g1I will be one of the greatest 
years in the history of the United States. 
A writer in Moody’s Magazine main- 
tains that on account of the political un- 
certainty, the undecided important ceases 
affecting industrial conditions of the Su- 
preme Court and the unknown powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the fixing of railroad rates, and the 
regulation of interstate traffic, as well as 
the threatened tinkering with the traffic, 
will prohibit the country from going 
forward fast until the spring of IgII. 
Continuing on this subject, the writer 
says: 

“We have probably during the past 
year so far liquidated our liability 
throughout the country as to feel con- 
fident that the year 1911 will almost 
certainly be a period of recovery and 
general recuperation in business lines. 
This tendency toward recovery may un- 
doubtedly be curtailed and held back 
by political and other events. For ex- 
ample, we may be quite sure that en- 


Talk of an 
Advance in the 
Price of Stocks 





terprize will be temporarily retarded 
while the tariff question is an uncertain 
factor. Among the larger corporations 
we will probably not see efforts toward 
promotion and consolidation resumed on 
a large scale until the Supreme Court 
decisions have been rendered definitely 
one way or the other. And among the 
railroads also we are not likely to see 
renewed expansion and capitalization un- 
til it is definitely known what position 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will take on the freight rate question. 
‘But it must not for a moment be sup- 
posed that if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the rail- 
roads in their contention for higher rates 
and insists that present rates are fully 
high enough to cover interest and divi- 
dends on real capitalization, that this 
will inaugurate a renewed period of 
business depression throughout the coun- 
try. For the fact is that the railroads are 
not the ones which create the traffic. 
The shippers are the ones who do this. 
The railroads do not consume the traffic. 
The buyers of goods are the consumers. 
Therefore, while the failure to advance 
rates on the railroads would undoubted- 
ly be injurious to the credit of many of 
the companies and force some to reduce 
their disbursements to their stockhold- 
ers, it would not necessarily have the 
effect of bringing on a further industrial 
depression. In fact, it might have just 
the reverse effect, and we might see a 
period of trade revival take place coin- 
cident with the rendering of adverse de- 
Interstate Commerce 


decides 


cisions by the 
Commission,” 
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Just now when the 
price of bonds is low a 


Sell if at All good many sharp inves- 


at a Higher Price tors, believing that a 
period of unprecedented 


prosperity is soon to come, are antici- 
pating this condition by getting hold of 
securities at bargain prices. If one could 
always do this, of course, it would be easy 
to make a fortune. It does look now as 
though the underlying conditions are 
such as to make this a good business 
move. Most investors, however, will find 
it desirable to come in close contact with 
some good, reliable adviser in the shape 
of a banking house which will give the 
best of advice that can be obtained. Of 
course, in making a selection care should 
be exercised, for the safety of the money 
depends largely upon the credit of the 
Company issuing the obligation and upon 
the underlying security. The assurance 
of continuance of interest payments 
should be looked into. The ability of the 
Company to liquidate the investment be- 
fore maturity if necessary should be as- 
sured also. 


Buy Right and 


Investors who have 
made a close study of 
financial conditions re- 
alize that they are now 
offered, in the present 
bond market, a wider selection of securi- 
ties at attractive prices than has been 
quoted in some years. Institutions, 
banks and large private investors are not 
generally carrying high cash reserves, but 
are gradually taking advantage of the 
present conditions to place their funds 
and are securing bonds affording more than 
the usual income. 


Before Prosperity 
Strikes is a Good 


Time to Buy 


Can there be anything of 

Political Influence political nature, except it 
a Minor Factor be revolutionary, which can 
prevent ultimate recovery 

in credit values, after a period of exten- 





sive liquidation, which was in evidence 
during the summer? Were the natural re- 
sources of America all fully developed 
and its population not expanding, politi- 
cal unsettlement and politica! changes 
might hold back the wealth-producing 
power of the people for a long period of 
time, but even in the presence of political 
unsettlement, we always. have a good in- 
fluence in the creation of new wealth, 
which is brought about by our steadily 
increasing population and the develop- 
ment of our valuable natural resources. 
The clothing and feeding of a million 
people must goon. There is bound to be 
a steady demand for the production and 
distribution of wealth. There will always 
be an extremely large minimum demand 
for the necessities and luxuries of life. 
This minimum demand must increase 
year by year, and it must increase 
whether the country goes democratic or 
republican. In fact, it would exist, in 
slightly altered form, under any kind of 
government. It would still be a real fun- 
damental factor no matter what sort of 
legislation might be proposed by the 
press or the politicians. This condition, 
of a constant demand for goods, makes 
security values of the right kind staple. 
It also makes all other property, espe- 
cially real estate, of a staple or increas- 
ing value. 


The New York Banks, 
; since the close of Au- 
Reserve in gust, have lost $45,000,- 
Banks of N. Y. 000 in surplus reserve. 
This reduction in the surplus reserve 
from $50,000,000 to $5,000,000 has been 
brought about chiefly by the heavy de- 
mand for funds which is made yearly by 
the western and southern institutions by 
the moving of crops. It is the normal 
tendency at this time of the year. It 
indicates a healthful condition of the 
entire country. 


The Loss of 














Books of Elegance and Charm » 
of Special Interest to Travelers 


Come, join us in cruising 
luxuriously through Nature’s 
paradise! Whether or not 
you have travelled to the 
Mediterranean, come, listen 
to this masterful narration of 
picturesque description, ro- 
mantic loreand historical fact! 

Of all our justly famous 
photogravure travel books, 
this is the latest and best! 


“The Mediterranean 
and Its Borderlands” 


By JOEL COOK 


Author of ‘‘England : Picturesque and Descriptive,”’ 
‘‘France: Historic and Romantic,’’ etc., etc. 


DESERT SCENE 
IN ARABIA. 





We will meet our congenial guide at the Azores, and together 
visit the Barbary Coast, tour the Riviera, view the beauties and 
tragedies of Sunny Italy, and the lands of Grecian culture and 
Turkish orientalism. ‘Thence on to the scenes of Our Saviour’s 
life and death, through Palestine to Egypt, and separate after a 
voyage up the Nile. Every nook and corner touched by the 
most thorough traveler are included in this entertaining word 
picture, the whole vivified and illumined by 


50 Photogravure Illustrations 


visualizing the exquisite beauty and historic points en route. 
Every gravure plate is hand printed on specially made paper. 
Here are 2 volumes 
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of 600 pages each, 
showing rare book- 
making skill. Cloth, 
gilt tops, full gold 
embossed sidcs and 
back, silk marker. 
Cloth jackets and 
cloth boxesto match. 


Per set, $5.00 


What a Perfect 
Holiday Gift! 


Nothing could be 
more _ acceptable. 
Send for a set and 
examine it. 


We will send you 
a set free, on appro- 
val. See coupon. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
Pus.isuers, 
Purcapecpnia, Pa. 


Thirty Other 
Winston Photogravure Books 


Let these beautiful, but reasonably priced books 
solve your Christmas problem. 

Cut out the Take it down to your book- 
seller. it he ion’ {supplied with the ones you select, 
leave your order with him—or write us for des- 
criptive booklet. You’llbeastonished that solittle 
money will buysuch rare volumes. $3forthe books 
in one volume; $5 for the 2 volume sets in beauti- 
fully tooled covers; $10 for Morocco bindings. 


Thirty Subjects 


Literary—The French Revolution, Tales from 
Shakespeare, Lorna Doone, Romola. 

Descriptive Travel—France, India, America, 
Spain, Morocco, England, Scotland, Paris, Greece, 
Venice, London, Japan, Switzerland, Vienna, Hol- 
land, Constantinople, The — Palestine, Rome, 
Florence Ireland, Washington, R 
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For Sale at all Bookstores 
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The John C. Winston Co., Phila., Pa. c 


Send me one set ‘*The Mediterranean and Its 
Borderlands’’ by prepaid express, subject to exam- 
ination, I will remit $5.00 if satisfactory ; otherwise 


return book at your expense. 
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for the information of book buyers. Any 


receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Bureau of Information, New York City. 

A book appropriate for the season is Catch- 
words of Friendship, a collection of two hundred 
sentiments in verse and prose. It is printed in 
two colors and decorated by Ralph Fletcher Sey- 
mour (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago; boards, 
boxed, 50c., limp natural calf, boxed, $1.00). 

—~et— 

China Under the Empress Dowager. The His- 
tory of the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi, compiled 
from the State papers and the private diary of 
the Comptroller of Her Household, by J. O. P. 
Bland and E. Backhouse (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia). The volume begins with an intro- 
ductory history of the Yehonala family and cov- 
ers the incidents and happenings during Tzu Hsi’s 
reign from her first regency to her death. It also 
incorporates the diary of His Excellency Ching 


Shan. 
rat 

The Development of the Historical Drama, Its 
Theory and Practice, by Louise Mallinckrodt 
Kueffner (University of Chicago Press, Chicago; 
Soc. net, 54c. postpaid). This is a study based 
chiefly on the dramas of Elizabethan England 
and Germany—a dissertation submitted to the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Lit- 
erature in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy (Dept. of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures). 

et 

The Sheriff of Dyke Hole, by Ridgwell Cullum 
(George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, $1.50 
postpaid). The Sheriff is an unusual character— 
a blunt, bluff, honest Westerner, with a deep fund 
of humor, and a marked aptitude for homely 
philosophy. He is the type of man that children 
instinctively love, that women go to in trouble, 
that brave men admire, that evil-doers carefully 
shun. His strong personality and his all-per- 
vasive humor make him a power in his com- 
munity. 

—ot— 

The Double Cross, by Gilson Willets (G. W. 
Dillingham Co., New York, $1.50). There is a 
dramatic plot in this story. It plays about the 
identity of the two heroines, keeping the reader 
guessing as to which of them is the true lady of 
the Cross, the token of betrothal to the puzzled 
hero. The master of the secret is a mysterious 
stranger in a black mask, who winds his elusive 
way throughout the story, controlling the destinies 
of the chief actors, thus giving unity to the action, 
and, finally, solution to the problem. 


GOK NEWS 


The notices of books in this gag ng 4 are designed not as critical reviews, but as brief descriptive notices 
book reviewed or advertised in our columns will be forwarded on the 
All requests for information should be addressed to CURRENT LITERATURE 





The Basis of Musical Pleasure, by Albert Gehr- 
ing (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). This 
work grew out of a series of lectures delivered 
by the author at the College for Women, Western 
Reserve University. It is devoted to an enumera 
tion and description of the actual sources of 
musical pleasure, and treats of “The 
Tone,” “Form,” “Association,” “Symbolisation,” 
“Tonal and Mental Parallelism.” To these chap 
ters, which form a substantial part of the book, 
there is added an essay on “The Opera Problem,” 
in which the author discusses the dilemma of 
choosing between dramatic truth and the beauty 
of regular forms. ra 


Molly Make-Believe, by Eleanor Hallowell Ab 
bott (The Century Co., New York, $1.00 net; 
postage, 8 cents), is the story of a young man 
whose fiancée went off to Florida and left him 
alone with rheumatism and with a circular read- 
ing: “The Serial Letter Company; Comfort and 
Entertainment Furnished for Invalids, Travelers, 
and all Lonely People; Real Letters from Imag- 
inary Persons,” and how the young man answered 
the circular and what became of it. 


The Duke of Argyll has edited a group of let- 
ters appearing in two volumes under the title of 
Intimate Society Letters of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (John Lane Co., New York). Among the 
documents are letters from George Washington 
and others of Virginia, letters from Madame de 
Staél, and correspondence relating to the Jacobite 
Wars and the Douglas case. 


The Flint Heart, by Eden Phillpotts (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, $1.50). This: is a 
fairy tale, with the scene laid in Dartmoor, which 
tells the adventures of a literal flint heart struck 
out of a block of flint by Fum, the mystery man 
of a tribe of neolithic moor-dwellers, for the use 
of Phutt, who was ambitious to become chief of 
the tribe. The heart once in his possession, Phutt 
becomes as hard as its flint, and the terror of his 
neighbors, and finally a great and warlike chief. 


The Diary of a Modernist, by William Scott 
Palmer, author of “The Church and Modern 
Men” (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
$1.40). The title shows that religion is inter- 
preted in the “modernist” fashion; but modernism 
is a method, not a system. The book is dedicated 
to the late Father George Tyrrell. 

(Continued on fourth page following.) 
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*. Romantic 
California 


By ERNEST 
PEIXOTTO 


Mr. Peixotto tells 
of the picturesque 
conditions of life 
to-day in many 
= parts of Califor- 
ts > nia, the result of 

™ the survival of 
quaint old customs and surroundings 
and of the new ideas and foreign at- 
mosphere transplanted from Italy and 
other parts of the world. His draw- 
ings, with which he 











The Poems of 
Eugene Field 


Here for the first 
time all the verse 
written by Eugene aS 
Field has been col- KL . 
lected into one vol- 
ume—the poems in “A Little Book of 
Western Verse,” “A Second Book of 
Verse,” “Songs and Other Verse,” etc. 
The great demand for Eugene Field’s 
writings, which arises from his great pop- 
ularity among people of all ages and 
all localities, has led to the publication 
of this attractive and convenient book— 
one that resembles 























richly illustrates 
each chapter, are 
as charming as his 





; text, and the book 
ag est and attractive 


i volumes. 





has the same inter- 


quality as his other 


80 illustrations by 
the Author 
$2.50 net; 
postpaid $2.72 


The Arabian 


— 


$1.00 net; 
postpaid $1. 10 





G 
Read. Pe toe | 


in form the one- 
volume editions of 
the New England 
poets, as does the 
author’s hold on the 
people resemble 
their popularity. 
Complete edition. 
With portrait, 8vo, 
2.00 net 


Peter Pan 


By J. M. Barrie 
With 16 illustrations 
in color by ARTHUR 











Nights 
Edited by Kate Doucias WiGGIN and 
Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH 
With 12 full-page il- 
lustrations, title-page, 
cover,and lining paper 
in full colors by 
MAXFIELD ParrIsH. 


A beautiful edition of 
these famous stories. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Mrs. Smith have 
retold these stories in 
a freshand fascinating 
way. The illustra- 
tions are among the most beautiful ever 
published in a book for young people. 


$2.50 





RACKHAM, 

A new edition of this classic for children now 
so famous both for text and ivan, at 
a moderate price. 
“Barrie has suc- 
ceeded in evolving 
a weave of imagin- 
ings that for all 
their fancifulness 
and unearthliness § 
of mood, neverthe- ff 
less possess a hu- 
maneness and fine- 
ness of feeling to 
be found in scarce- 
ly any other mod- 
ern fiction.” 

—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 

$1.50 net 





“Put his strange case before 
old Solomon Caw” 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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It is the advertising patronage that enables magazines to su 
E worthy, write our advertisers, This shows them that CURRENT | LITERATURE stands well with you. 


you believe CURRBNT LITERA- 





BOOK NEWS 


DEPARTMENT 





The Court of Lucifer, by Nathan Gallizier (L. 
C. Page & Co., Boston), completes the triology of 
romances on the medieval history of Italy which 
the author has written. The scene of this final 
volume is laid in Rome at the Pontifical Court of 
Rodrigo Borgia, Pope Alexander VI. The plot 
centers around the wooing by Alfonso of Fer- 
rara of Lucrezia Borgia. Alfonso is in Rome dis- 
guised as his own envoy to ascertain the extent 
of Lucrezia’s guilt and of her instrumentality in 
the death of her four husbands. Her innocence 
being proven, the story ends in the final marriage 
of Alfonso and Lucrezia and their escape to -Fer- 
rara from Cesare Borgia, Duke of Romagna. 


eet 


Madame X, by J. W. McConaughy (H. K. Fly 
& Co., New York, $1.50). A thrilling tale of 
mother-love. The scene is laid in France and 
depicts a mother’s love for her son throughout 
the years of misery and strife which she is forced 
to endure after being cast off by her husband— 
a love which finally leads her to even sacrifice 
her life in order that no disgrace will come to 
her son. The story is written from the play of 


the same name, by Alexandre Bisson, which has 
just completed a long run in New York. 


Ho 


Children’s Diet in Home and School, by Mrs. 
Louise E. Hogan (Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York). The author has prepared the volume with 
the purpose of making it a reference book for 
“parents, nurses, teachers, women’s clubs, and 
physicians.” Among the subjects treated are the 
care and modification of milk, the school lunch 
question, the influence of playgrounds and pure 
air upon dietetic matters. 


acne 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers (New York) an- 
nounce the publication of Edison: His Life and 


Inventions, by Frank Lewis Dyer and Thomas ° 


Cummerford Martin. ($4.00 net, boxed.) Mr. 
Dyer is general counsel for the Edison interests 
and practically shares the inventor’s daily life. 
Mr. Martin was formerly president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. In this 
work, besides the life story of the famous in- 
ventor, is given a complete list of the Edison 
patents and a technical description of a score of 
Mr. Edison’s important inventions. The entire 
MS. has been read and revised by Edison him- 


self. 
et 


The Green Patch, by Bettina von Hutten 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, $1.50). 
“Daphne,” the heroine of the book, starts life as 
a brown little waif, strangely appealing, and the 
story concerns her growth to womanhood. The 
scenes are laid in England, Italy and tropical 
Ceylon, 


The World’s Childhood, by Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, $1.30 
net; $1.35 postpaid). In this new volume are 
thirty sermons with texts taken from the first 
three chapters of the Book of Genesis. They 
abound in suggestive anecdotes. 

Kt 

Lady Good-for-Nothing, by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.20 
net; postpaid, $1.30), is a romance of the early 
Eighteenth Century, whose. scene is laid in this 
country in the straightlaced Colonial times. The 
rescue of a beautiful girl being scourged through 
the streets for some slight Sabbath-breaking by an 
English officer of rank begins a love story full 
of adventure and excitement. 


Sea 


Fleming H. Revell Co. (New York) introduces 
a new novelist, whose field of inspiration is the 
commonplace life of New York City. The au- 
thor’s name is Melville Chater; his story is called 
The Eternal Rose. Other books issued recently 
by the same house are Clara E. Laughlin’s Every- 
body's Lonesome, Norman Duncan’s Billy Topsail 
and Company, which continues the adventures of 
a hero already well known to boy readers; Wini- 
fred Heston’s A Bluestocking in India, and an- 
other series of travel papers by Dr. Alonzo Bun- 
ker, called Sketches from the Karen Hills. 

a 


A book to be published soon by Small, Maynard 
& Co. (Boston) is The Confessions of a Rebellious 
Wife, which relates the brief record of a few 
years during which the writer passes from ideal- 
izing a lover, whom she fancies she understands, 
to a state of mind in which her strongest feelings 
are repulsion for him. The husband is a business 
man intent upon his. work, but with no inclination 
to discuss it at home, and firmly convinced that he 
understands his wife and her needs. 


te 


Salomy Jane, by Bret Harte (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston). None of this well-known au- 
thor’s tales has enjoyed such wide popularity as 
“Salomy Jane.” On the stage it made a successful 
play, with Eleanor Robson in the title rdle. It 
now ‘appears for the first time in a separate edi- 
tion, with pictures in color and tint by Harrison 
Fisher and Arthur I. Keller. 


—OO— 


Socialism and Superior Brains, by Bernard 
Shaw (John Lane Co., New York, $1.00 net; 
postage, 10 cents). A book on the subject of the 
hour, by a man of the hour. It should interest 
both Socialists and non-Socialists. Some of the 
subjects treated of are: “Ability at Supply-and- 
Demand Prices,” “Imaginary Ability,” “Socialism 
the Paradise of the Able,” “The Highest Work 
Also the Cheapest,” “The Economics of Fine Art,” 





“Government of the Many by the Few,” etc, 
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| Yale | DE Vall Koved 5< 
\ laid bare 


HE Navy protects | 
its powder magazines 


with Yale Padlocks. 


The great Railways protect 
lives with Yale Padlocks. 


Yet there is just the Yale 
Padlock to fit your needs and your |e 
purse;—for the chicken-house, | 
the jewel casket;—-your car or} 
your boat;—-made of steel or li 

=| bronze according to use. 


Each Yale Padlock is the best 
in the world for its price and 
purpose. 


Thirty thousand hardware dealers can sell Yale 
Padlocks. The best of them carry them in stock. 


’ The “Book about Padlocks,” —with fifty interesting 
= pictures, is in no sense a catalogue. Send for it today. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Yale Products 9g Murray Street, 


Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware 
Door Checks and Chain Hoists New York, U.S.A. 


@ Chicago Boston — San Francisco London Paris Hamburg 
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= Should you make an important purchase from our advertising pages you will confer a favor by writ= 
ing to us of it. 
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Financial and industrial conditions vitally affect every 
In this section we shall give each mont 


every individual. 
of all national problems. 





pase of national life, as well as the material welfare 
the financial and industrial news essential to student 


FINANCIAL NEWS 


[* Dun’s Review recently the statement was 

made that “Physical conditions which make 
for continued national prosperity are nearly all 
that could be desired. What is holding back the 
full measure of business activity and profit that 
is desired are the perplexities of man’s own mak- 
ing, and which spring out of the conflicting in- 
terests of competing classes. The iron and steel 
trade is waiting for the railroads to make their 
rail and other purchases, while the railroads have 
been waiting for the rate question to be settled 
and the election and financial uncertainties to be 
removed. 

“The financial situation continues to maintain 
an ascendency over the commercial, and while 
there is no substantial recession of the more 
hopeful sentiment recently established, financial 
conditions are not clearly defined. The passing 
of the Congressional and State elections removcs 
one important uncertainty, but not enough time 
has yet elapsed in which to form a complete 
judgment as to the ultimate effect upon trade 
interests.” 

Bradstreet’s Report indicates that “Trade con- 
ditions are more uniformly favorable than for 
some time past. Distribution at retail has quite 
generally improved because of colder weather 
and the realization of bumper corn and oat 
crops. The large crops that have been harvested 
are taken to indicate lower prices for food- 
stuffs, but this is not looked for immediately. 
Some products like eggs and butter are very 
high.” 


The Report of the Canadian Postmaster-Gen- 
eral for the fiscal year shows a surplus of $743,- 
210, in spite of many great extensions of the 
service. The Report of the Postmaster-General 
of the United States indicates that, by business 
economy, he has decreased the deficit until it is 
almost a negligible quantity, 


9,142,709 individual depositors (almost 10 per 
cent. of the population) have accounts in savings 
banks of $455.22 each on an average. The full 
amount of deposits in savings banks alone is 
$4,070,400,000. 

There are 7,145 national banks in this country 
and 15,948 State and private banks. Together 
they show a capital of $1,879,900,000, an increase 





in one year of $80,000,000. The individual ac 
posits amounted to $15,283,400,000, an increas 
of $1,247,900,000. Aggregate bank assets wei 
$22,450,000,000. Ihe bank held in currency $1, 
420,800,000. 


> @ @ € 


The New York Central expect to show over 
$100,000,000 gross earnings for the year 1910. 
In 1909 the company earned $93,171,000 gross. 


January 3rd is the day set for the rehearing 
before the United States Supreme Court of the 
Standard Oil and American Tobacco Companies’ 
cases. The decision, on account of the great 
amount of testimony, will likely not be rendered 
until Spring. 


The National Monetary Commission, of which 
Senator Nelson W. Aldrich is chairman, have 
recently been discussing at Columbia University 
the subject of revising the currency law in the 
United States. 


The custom of offering stockholders new stock 
in their company at depreciated prices has ob- 
tained in this country ever since railroads came 
into existence. The public utilities companies 
have also used this method of raising additional 
money. Lately the question is being brought to 
the front as to whether it is sound business 
policy or not. It is thought that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will take up this matter 
in the near future. 


The weekly decline in the price of British 
Consols is explained by a writer in Moody's 
Magazine by a simple statement of the facts. 
He says it is simply a question of mathematics. 
The higher returns of other securities have caused 
investors to figure and they have found that the 
difference in yields between Consols (government 
bonds) and other investments of a safe nature 
are sufficiently large to warrant exchanges being 
made for the latter. Holders of Consols have 
simply been selling them and reinvesting the pro- 
ceeds in other bonds. 

The railroads are preparing to contest in the 
courts the validity of the two-cent passenger 
laws in the States of Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. 
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Three desirable 6% Bonds 


for quick purchasers 


Rarely in our experience has it been possible to offer well 
secured 6% Public Utility Bonds at a price around par. This 
offering of three such issues is, therefore, unique and affords 
discerning investors an unusual opportunity to secure 


sound marketable securities 
at an attractive price 


Each issue is the secured obligation of a strong and growing 
public service corporation earning net from two to three times 
interest requirements. 

In each case the bonds have been issued for extensions and 
improvements to facilitate the handling of increasing business 
which should result in increased earnings. 

We have prepared a special four-page circular describing 
these issues which will be promptly mailed to all who write for it. 


Ask for Circular H—52 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Wall St. 152 Monroe St. 1421 Chestnut St. 424 California St. 








Our Financial Department is made up of the best companies: we refuse as much financial business 
as we accept. Please note the heading at the beginning of the Financial Advertising pages. 
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The Board of Trustees of the Postal Savings 
Bank System has approved a list of forty-eight 
second-class post-offices, at which the plan will 
receive a trial. One office is in each State and 
territory. 


Recently Daniel Guggenheim, president of the 
American Smelters Securities Company, an- 
nounced that a contract had been closed with a 
banking syndicate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany, to underwrite an issue of $15,000,000 fifteen 
year 6 per cent. sinking fund bonds of the Securi- 
ties Company. Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds are to be used partly to liquidate floating 
indebtedness of the Securities Company, which 
amounts to about $11,000,000. 

Our exports for October amounted to $88,883,- 
000. The government crop report indicates that 
the crop for 1910 will be 7.6 per cent. greater than 
the crops of 1909 and 9.1 per cent. greater than 
the average crop production of the preceding five 
years. 


It has often been heard during the last few 
months that the increase in the number of auto- 
mobiles bought by the people had depreciated the 
bond market and the stock market. It is true 
that a great many automobiles have been bought 
and sold. A statement for the years of 1895 to 
IgIO is given: 


Cars built. Value. 
BE Bcacshwaiiousnces 70 $157,500 
MS a snce sins Sans 600 1,290,000 
WOE, i oviccwecwswsicens, MRD 40,200,000 
RE eee Na et te 55,400 83,100,000 
EE er 82,000 98,400,000 
DD ao eee seQipeses ure 185,000 242,000,000 


The industry has gone up from a _ negligible 
value in 1895 of $157,500 to $242,000,000 in I9I0. 
No doubt these 185,000 car owners of 1910 (not 
to speak of the old cars bought in 1908-09, and so 
forth) used some money which they might have 
used in buying bonds or stocks, or in the im- 
provements of their business. There is no doubt 
but what some of this money was deflected from 
the bond and stock market to the automobile 
manufacturers. This may not offer any good 
explanation why the bond market is now slow 
and why good bonds are selling two or three 
points below their high price of a year ago, but 
it no doubt has had an influence in this direction. 

Most of us would be astonished to know that 
twice as much money is spent at the soda foun- 
tain in the summer as is spent on the entire auto- 
mobile industry in America. This comparison 
shows what a wonderfully big country this is 
and its enormous purchasing power. 

Most of the financial writers and the financial 
critics in New York believe now that the country 








is in a good position for next year and that the 
bond and stock market will shortly materially 
improve. 

Since the price of an exchange seat is now 
33 I-3 per cent. under what it was a year ago, 
it seems that the public is not buying stocks, and 
the occupation of being a member of the Stock 
Exchange is not so lucrative as it was. This 
may partly account for the decline in the price 
of stocks. 

A French economist, M. Théry, made a 
prophecy that the world was getting too many 
securities: and shortly we would have an over- 
production which would surpass the absorptive 
powers of the new savings or the real needs of 
consumption. Possibly the very large supply of 
new securities which the railroads and indus- 
trial companies have found it necessary to put 
out before making other improvements has caused 
the market to lower on some stocks and bonds, 
The value and the security of these kinds of in- 
vestments is no doubt as good as they were 
at other times when the prices were high. This 
is simply the basic law of supply and demand 
which must be felt even in the security market. 
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The New York papers announce that the Post 
Office Inspectors have raided the offices of the 
El Progresso Banana Company and its fiscal 
agents, the International Finance Company, in 
the Tribune Building. 





The effect of the election in Wall Street seems 
to be uncertain. Most people connected with the 
Street have held the view that the election of 
Mr. Dix as Governor of New York State was 
much better than the election of Mr. Stimson 
would have been. Many have held the opinion 
that a Democratic sweep means a reaction against 
the radical tendencies of the times, while others 
hold that a Democratic sweep is a direct re- 
flection of radical tendencies. The conservative 
Republicans have been prompted to vote the 
Democratic ticket in many States as a rebuke 
to the insurgent uprisings in their own party, 
On the other hand, vast numbers of independents 
and insurgent Republicans have changed their 
votes to the Democratic party in order to punish 
the reactionary elements in their own party. It 
is the result of these two contrary forces which 
has brought about the unusual result. Most fi- 
nancial writers are inclined to be of the opinion 
that the resultant of these political forces have 
had little effect on the stock quotations. The 
editor of Moody's Magazine goes so far as tq 
say that “If there had been no political campaig 
this year the Wall Street trend would, becaus¢ 
of other and more direct causes, have been little 
changed from what it has been this year.” 
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the great necessity—still doing the 
work, reducing drudgery, lightening 
labor, saving time and money. It is 
still the large, solid, unwasting cake, 
still sold at the same price, and it still 
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OR instance, the famous physician-teacher, )| Seq Ie Royal 
Prof. C. A. Ewald, says: “‘I can say that SSA : Octave 
I have used Sanatogen in a great number of ap) HF 

neurasthenic cases and have obtained excellent results.”’ 

And the Rev. Father Bernard Vaughan makes the 

pithy statement: “‘Sanatogen promises, when you 

are run down, to pick you up. Jt does so.” 





Modern life demands more strength than Nature unaided can a 3 ‘ 
supply. David Belasco, the eminent dramatic author, writes i pictur 
that he has achieved ‘‘ wonderfully beneficial results from the } Sea y Brand 
use of Sanatogen,’’ and adds ‘‘I heartily recommend it to all t NZ New 
those who, like myself, are obliged to over-work.’’ In the OR Gi" latest 
ny: P ; vs . : 
same spirit, Harrison Fisher says: ‘‘ I found Sanatogen a won- diti 
° aided ° oo edition 
derful tonic. I am recommending it to my over-worked friends. power 
Sanatogen is an ideal upbuilder and reconstructive for convales- “Wtex date. | 
cents. George M. Cohan testifies: ‘‘ Recovering from a serious \ eee fully E 
illness, I didn’t seem to be able to gather strength in spite of the NA g Half I 
most careful attention to diet. My physician then ordered Sa- 
natogen and I gained in strength and energy very quickly and iz 
its tonic effect upon my nervous system was quite extraordinary.’’ } ' 


For general vitalizing and tonic benefits, U.S. Senator Wm. War- 
ner writes: ‘‘ I found Sanatogen to be a most excellent tonic. To 2 
those whose nervous systems need building up, there is nothing ee: at W 
better.’’ The Hon. Wm. L. Chambers says: ‘‘Sanatogen has been is, 
used in my family with most excellent results.’’ General Marcus J. le boo 
Wright, War Dept., states that he has received much benefit 56 to 
from it. Sir Charles Cameron, C.B.,M.D., the noted ana!yst and . <li} este 
physician writes: *‘Sanatogen is a substance of highest nutritive Don mal 
value containing a large amount of phosphorous which can be ES“ ¢ belc 
easily absorbed. It is an excellent nerve food.’? Ask your Rid 
physician his opinion of Sanatogen, but anyway Wy a - 
) 
Write for a free copy of “Our Nerves of Tomorrow” par 


By a prominent physician-author who tells you hew to avoid the pitfalls yi ; may 
of modern nerve-destroying methods cf living. It also contains many testi- 4 BY a Can: 
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ive powers of Sanatogen. Write for a free copy to-day. . J g grea 
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edition, 
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FREE 


E will mail free a 
beautiful 46-page 
booklet on this history 
to every reader inter- 
ested in our offer who 
mails us the coupon 
below. It contains Dr. 
Ridpath’s Race Chart in 
colors, tracing all races 
of mankind back to the 
parent stock; the best 
map of the Panama 
Canal ever printed, two beau- 
tiful duotone reproductions of 
great paintings showing “Na- 
poleon before the Sphinx in 
Egypt” and “Queen Eliza- 
beth Signing the Execution 
Warrant of Mary Stuart,” 
together with portraits of 
Socrates, Czsar, Napoleon, 
Shakespeare and _ Roosevelt 
and other great characters in 
history; also specimen pages 
from the History, giving 
some idea of the wonderfully 
beautiful style in which the 
work is written. 
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RMPATH takes you back to the 

dawn of history, long before the 
Pyramids of Egypt were built; down through the 
romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and 

Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and 
luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor ; of Mohammedan 
culture and refinement; of French elegance and British 
power; to the rise of the Western world, including the 
complete history of the United States and all other nations. 


IDPATH’S enviable position as an 

historian is due to his wonderfully beautiful style, 
a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pic- 
tures the great historical events as though they were 
happening before your eyes; he carries you with him 
to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and 7) 
warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin Y, FREE 

. : y 
and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with yy COUPON 
Drake ; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch 9 — 
that thin line of Greek spearmen. work havoc with the o WESTERN 
Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to know Oy NEWSPAPER 
Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He combines Y 204D ASS06 ation 
absorbing interest with supreme reliability, and y —— 
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New Books 


That Will 


Live 





The Master Preacher 
By A. R. Bonn, D.D. 8vo, 320 pages, cloth. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

A masterpiece as to the preaching of Jesus, emphasizing features not 
duly appreciated, of //is Preparation, Audiences, Themes, Rhetorical 
Forms, Parables, Miracles, Personal Delivery, Simplicity and Orig- 
inality with Dramatic Power. His Authoritativeness, and above all 
His Messianic Consciousness as the source of His power. 


The House of Chimham 
By Epcar W. Work, D.D. 12mo, gilt top, 
50 cents net. Popular edition, 35 cents net. 


JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor Syracuse University, N. ¥Y.: 1 have read 
‘The House of Chimham’ with increasing and rapt attention from the first 
page to the last. It is a wonderful little book and makes the coming of 
Christ so realistic that it mustdo great good."’ 


Dave Ranney 
or Thirty Years on the Bowery 


12mo, cloth, illustrated. 75 cents postpaid. 


The autobiography of a man who has had a must remarkable experi- 
ence. His story illustrates how the Gospel can go down as tar as man can 
fall, and can uplift, purify, and beautify that which was degraded. The 
Story is fascinating, and encourages all to realize that God is able to save 
unto the uttermost. 


Through the Wildernesses of Brazil by 
Horse, Canoe and Float 
By W. A. Coox. 8vo, 493 pages, many fine 
illustrations. Cloth, $1.25 postpaid. 


We have gone into the depths of this book as one might blaze his way into 
atropical forest, surprised and delighted at every step of the way. One 
cannot skim its pages. The book must be gone through with. It is mag- 
netic, alluring and you caunot stop or let go. There are 487 pages with over 
400 words to the page. Think of it! Over 200,000 words of condensed and 
concentrated helpfulness! It tells what the author heard and saw in Brazil. 
what he found and did there. It shows up the marvelous country with its 
mighty niagaras, its rivers, floored with water lilies (the Victoria Regia), 
each lily six feet broad and able to float a weight of 25 pounds. It tells of 
the wild life in-forest and river, lagoon and jungle, in mountain and broad 
Savanna. From river rafts torevolutions, from coffee to carrion, from sava- 
gery to sainthood, nothing seems to have escaped the eyes of the author 
And then the wonderful story of the people, theiridols, their fetish worship, 
the nude savages, and the jungle churches. The book is packed with good 
things as a glowing bulb is with light. It is one of the great books of the 
year, a book one can read and read, and then sit down and read again. 
There is no weariness in it.— United Presbyterian. 


My Son 
By Exren F. Corrietp. With FORE- 
WORD, by Wittram Puituips Hatt. 
Handsomely and durably bound in Mo- 
rocco grained binding. Stamped in gold. 
Price, 50 cents net. 


Brief, pointed, loving talks on Daily Life Vocation, Ambition, Work, 
Promotion, Courage, Truth, Self Discipline, Purity, Temperance, 
Temptation, Prayer, Self Confidence, Determination, Opportunity, 
Fortitude, Home and many other importanttopics. Just what parents 
long to say to sons leaving home to make their way in the world. 


The Angels of Savonarola 
By Euiza S. Barrp. i12mo. Illustrated. 
Cioth, 50 cents net. 


A thrilling historical romance depicting the Reformation in the time 
of Savonarola. 


Bible — Guide 


By F. S. Scuenck, D.D., with suggestions 
on HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 
D. L. Moopy. 16mo, 352 pages, printed 
from clear type on fine Bible paper. Size, 
634x454x5%_ inches. Durably bound in 
Morocco grained binding. 35 cents net. 


A complete and concise outline for studying the entire Bible in one 
year. Illustrated with maps, charts, diagrams, etc., which clearly fix in 
one’s mind the essential facts, places, events, dates, etc. 


The Call of the New Era 
By W. Murr, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 320 pages. 
Price, $1.25 net. 
Makes clear the duty of the Church to enter wide open doors, and carry 
the Gospel to the non-Christian world. The Twentieth Century is here 
with all its fullness of promise. Morever, it is a question of now or never. 


The Church's duty is pursued to the irresistible conclusion—the obedience 
of every Christian to the Lord’s command and the Heavenly vision. 


In David’s Town 
By D. J. Burret, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 


decorated and illustrated, 50 cents net. 


Under the guise of a dream is told most beautifully the story of the first 
Christmas. Ze Bells Ringing, Time Profitious, New Star, Aston- 
tshed Shepherds, Hymn of the Incarnation, Rome and Christ, make 
a picture unlike anything told before. 


Life in the Orient 


By K. H. Basmajian. 8vo, cloth. Price, 
$1.00 net. 


This volume contains the latest description of the Social, Religious and 
Political conditions in the Turkish Empire, and covers the recent change 
from an absolute to a constitutional monarchy. The author is an eminent 
Armenian, thoroughly conversant with all phases of his subject. It should 
have a place in the libraries of all d in the enligt an 
development of the Turkish Empire. 





Transfigured 


By J. Hamitton. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth. 8vo. $1.00 postpaid. 


An unusually devout andcommon-sense study of the unparalleled scene 
of the Transfiguration. The reader is brought face to face with the unseen 
and eternal. Suggestions of the truth in reference to the world to come 
are wonderful helps to our faith, The book ought to’be in every 
Christian home. 


° . 
The Classic Mediterranean 
By J. B. Devins, D.D. 8vo, 256 pages, 
cloth. $1.00 net. 
A fascinating description of the countries bordering on the Mediterrane- 
an Sea trom Gibraitarto Palestine. Each subject is ably treated by a trained 
observer and critic. Its pages are enlivened with personal touches. The 


book is of exceptional value for tourists seeking information in advance or 
en route. 


Little Talks on Temperance 


By R. C. Gitte, M.A. 16mo, cloth. Price, 
30 cents postpaid. 

A new and fascinating line of temperance teaching based on old stories 
and legends and on practical lessons drawn from Geography, Liter 
ature, History, Arithmetic, Grammar and the Scriptures. Bright, 
brief and pointed. if 


Rights and Wrongs 
By S. S. PucH. 12mo, cloth, 256 pages, 
illustrated in color. Price, 50 cents post- 
paid. 


An interesting story for boys, laid partly in England and partly in 
America. Suitable for gift or prize book, or for Sunday School Library. 


The Boy Next Door 


By Jean K. Bairp. A fascinating tale of 
the coal-mining section of Pennsylvania. 
12mo, illustrated. Cloth. 50 cents net. 


It describes graphically life in mining sections, bringing into strong 
relief the social and religious conditions. The pen pictures of the labor 
disturbances, with their attendant rioting and attempted destruction of 
mining property, bring out the real conditions in such localities in a 
most realistic way. The author draws her material from actual experience 
in the sections described. 
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Our manager is personally acquainted with many manufacturers. If you have anything s ou 
want to purchase, write us—-we may be able to help you.—Current Literature Co. . —— - 





&-MDENT 


YEPDUTTON 
BAECS 


Books That Fit The Hand, The Mood, 
The Mind and Purse of Every Man 


How Do you Buy Books—Now and Then, or Regularly, 


or on Special Oocadions ? 
Here are books that you can buy at 


“*bargain prices’? any time you want 


them—now or next year—and the price, printing and binding will be the same. 
They are the very kind of books you want to read. Look at the titles 


below and verify this. 
and large, clear printing on fine opaque paper. 


There are 500 volumes in all, in uniform binding, 


EVERYMAN'S 


LIBRARY 


The publishers of Everyman’s Library have built up a Library 
of Fiction, Poetry, History, Travel, Science, Biography, Essays, 
Children’s Stories, etc., that contains almost any book the reader 
of standard literature wants to own. If your literary taste runs to 


Dickens, Scott, Macaulay, Balzac, Poe, Plutarch or Dumas you can 
depend on finding @// your favorites in Everyman’s Library. 


In Leather 


10c.va. 


Everyman’s Library is under 
the general editors: ip of Prof. 
Earnest Khys, assisted by such 


In Cloth 
eminent scholars as Rt, Hon. 


James Bryce, Sir OliverLodge, a 
A.C. Swinburne, Andrew Lang, 

G. K. Chesterton, T. Watts 

Dunton, Hilaire Belloc, Prof ] 
Saintsbury, Arthur Symonds, @ Vo e 
Canon Beeching, Augustine 

Birrell and Lord Avesbury. 


The books are the actual size of the illustration. In size and 
weight they are just right for coat pocket or traveling bag—for read- 
ing in an arm chair, at a table or in bed. 

You may buy one volume of Everyman’s Library if one is all you 
want, or you may buy as many books at a time as you wish. There 
are no obligations or conditions about Everyman’s Library. It is 
not a “set” of books. It simply gives every man the opportunity of 
buying his favorite books in something else besides expensive sub- 
scription sets or worthless, flimsy, broken-backed editions. 


Sold by Dealers—Sold by Mail W%2 dca 


All booksellers and book departments should sell Everyman’s 
Library. Ask where you usually buy books to see a complete list 
of the titles, then ask to be shown a volume. The book value 
given for the money will astonish you. Glance over the small selec- 
tion of titles on this page. It will give you an idea of the scope 
and quality of Evcryman’s Library. Whether your dealer sells 
Everyman's Library or not 

Write for Our Handsome Descriptive Booklet 

This booklet is interesting, educative and artistic. Besides telling 
all about Everyman’s Library, it is full of matter of great interest 
to the lover and student of Literature. Even the man who seldom 
reads anything will find this booklet worth reading and preserving. 
With it we send a list of selected groups to start a library for you 
or youy children. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are also publishers of The Temple Shakespeare 
(Descriptive circular mailed on request) 





O Fiction 


A Few of the Books in 
Everyman’s Library: 
If you order any of these books 
add 8c. postage for each volume. 
Cervantes’ ““Don Quixote”’ 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim's Progress”’ 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield” 
Scott’s “Waverly Novels”’ 
Austen’s “Sense and Sensibility" 
Cooper's “Last of the Mohicans”’ 
Hawthorne’s “*Scarlet Letter’’ 
Thackeray’s * “Vanity Fair” 
George Eliot’s “Adam Bede”’ 
Dumas’ “Three Musketeers” 
Reade’s ‘Cloister and Hearth’* 
Blackmore’s *“Lorna Doone’’ 
Kingsley’s ““Westward Ho!"* 
Lytton’s ““Last Days of Pompeii’’ 
Dickens’ Complete Works 
Thackeray’s Pendennis” 
George Eliot’s* * Mill on the Floss” 
Reade’ 8. “Peg Woffington” 
Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy” 
Chaucer's **Canterbury Tales’’ 
Boswell’s ““Life of Johnson” 
Franklin’s “Autobiography” 
Marcus Aurelius’ ““Meditations”’ 
Ruskin’s ‘“Crown of Wild Olive’ 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” 
Carlyle’s ““Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship”* 
St. Augustine’ s* Confessions” 
Walton’s “Complete Angler’ . “ 
Mulock’s * “John Halifax’? i 
Balzac’s ‘‘Old Goriot”’ 
Tennyson” s Poems 
Plato’s**Republic’’ 
Browning's j 
Poems .“ 
Bronte’s f 
Jane —”_ EP. Dutton & Co, 
Eyre” "31-33 West 23d St. 
ff New York 


F of Please send me your 
/ descriptive booklet of 
/  Everyman’s Library, and 
complete list of titles. I am 
especially interested in works of 
0 Biography 
O Travel O Poetry 
O Theology UO Essays 


Cc. L. Dee. *10 
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CURRENT LITERATURE doesn’t muck-rake nor whitewash, but gives the facts. 








TWO BOOKS OF UNUSUAL MERIT 





The Boy With the U. S. Foresters 


wed FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


— Second volume of “U. S. Service Series.” Thirty-seven illus- 
: oon trations from photographs taken in work for U. S. Government. 
«THE BOY WITH THE 

| U. S. FORESTERS. LARGE 12M0. DECORATED COVER. $1.50. 

Replete with information, alive with ad- 
venture, and inciting patriotism at every 
step, this handsome book is one to be in- 
stantly appreciated. 


The peculiar timeliness and value of this 
book can best be shown by the fact that, 
while it was in press, more than two hun- 
dred lives were lost, and millions of dollars 
worth of property destroyed through lack 
of such service as this book describes. 


The Boy With the U. S. Survey 


By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


First volume of “U. S. Service Series.” Thirty-seven illustra- 
tions from photographs taken in work for U. S. Government. 


LARGE 12M0. DECORATED COVER. $1.50. | THE BOY WITH THE 
This is the first of a series of boys’ books | S.SURVEY 
along entirely new lines. The story de- 
scribes the thrilling adventures of members 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, not in the 
brief form of statistical reports and blue- 
books, but graphically. woven into a stirring 

narrative that both pleases and instructs. 

These are the very books that will develop 
boys into well informed and valuable citi- 
zens of these United States, alive to the 
needs of conservation of the vast resources 
and energies of their country. 

















America’s Largest and Best Line of Books for Boys and Girls 
SEND FOR FREE COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. - - = BOSTON 











Manufacturers of high-grade goods use CURRENT LITERATURE because our readers are made up‘ 


a 
of the best classes of people.—Current Literature Co. 
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ooklovers \|' 
Shakespeare 


JUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY GIFT 


The dainty elegance, the solid worth, and the deserved popularity of The 
Booklovers Shakespeare make it just the thing for a holiday gift. It can be ap- 
preciated by all, whatever their degree of culture. Every detail of letter-press, 
paper, and binding is marked by luxury and charm, and our easy terms are a boon 
to those who feel the financial pressure of the "festive season." 


A complete set of The Booklovers will be 
sent free for examination prepaid to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of the coupon below prop- 
erly filled out. No money need accom- 
pany this coupon. The set may be returned at our expense if it fails to please 
you. Examination will cost you nothing and it places you under no obligation. If 
the books are what you want you can keep the entire set and send us One Dollar 
only, and you can pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 a month. 


BOOKS THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


Most of us take less thought about books than about anything else we 
purchase. If we bought our books with the same care that we devote to clothes, 
or food, or furniture, we should have a well-chosen, worth-while library instead of 
amere haphazard collection of volumes. One of the foundation stones of every 
good library, big or little, is a complete set of Shakespeare. 





$1.00 SECURES AN ENTIRE SET 
SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION 








The Booklovers is printed in large type with ample margins, from new and 
perfect plates on pure white paper of a high grade. There are 40 dainty 
volumes of great beauty, 7x5 inches (just the size for easy handling), 7000 


full-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare wood-cuts. 


AN $8.00 ART PORTFOLIO FREE 














Art Portfolio to each one of the first 200 whose orders reach us in time. 





Shakespeare country. It would cost $8.00 if bought in an art store. 
has recently been advanced from 


HALF-PRICE HOLIDAY OFFER | bee seceuly been advanced 


holiday season, however, we offer a small edition of the work at just half price—$31.00. 
To secure one of these bargains you must act promptly. Send the coupon now. To- 
morrow may be too late. It is your privilege to return the set if it does not please you. 


IHE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 44-60 E. 23d Street, New York 















aN 40 

Vols. 
7,000 
Pages 








Special Features 
Topical Index 








in which you can find instantly 
any desired passage in the plays 
and poems. 


Critical Comments 


on the plays and characters. 
They are selected from the writ- 
ings of Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Dowden, Furnival!, Goethe and 
many other world-famed Shake- 
spearean Scholars. 


Glossaries 








A complete one in each volume 
explaining every difficult, doubt- 
ful or obsolete word. 


Two Sets of Notes 


One for the general reader and 
a supplementary set for students. 


Arguments 


These give a condensed story 
of each play in clear and inter- 
esting prose. 


Study Methods 


which furnish the equivalent of 
acollege course of Shakespear- 
ean study. 


Life of Shakespeare 


by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Walter Bage- 
hot, Leslie Stephen, Thomas 
Spencer Baynes and Richard 
Grant White. 











pages in all, handsomely and durably bound in half-leather and superbly illustrated. There are 40 


Every year at Christmas time we are swamped with late- 
arriving orders which cause delay, disappointment, 
and inconvenience to our customers and to ourselves. 
As an incentive to promptness we have decided to offer absolutely free of charge a Magnificent 
This portfolio contains 
16 plates reproducing in duogravure famous Shakespearean pictures and photographs of views in the 


The regular price of The Booklovers 


Address. . 


















The 
University 
Society 
New York 


You may send, pre 
paid, for my examina- 
tion, aset of the Book- 
lovers Shakespeare in balf. 
eather binding at your spe- 
cial price of $71.00 If the 

ke are satisfactory, I shall 
pay you $1.00 within fire days 
after their receipt, and $2.00 each 
month thereafter for 15 months. If 
they are not, 1 shall notify +o" 


L.12-10. 
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LS you prefer cloth, change 15 mos. tal2. 








Mention - Current Literatu re a when you write to any of our advertisers. You will get 
avery prompt reply. Our advertisers are our tenants that rent space from us, We aim to get the best of tenants. 


























SAVE YOU MONEY 
On the leading publications below 


Y special arrangement, our Subscription Bureau 
is now prepared to offer you big savings on all 
the following publications. 

For an especially low price on any two, or more, 
of the following magazines, merely add their corre- 
sponding “Class Numbers,” and multiply by 5. The 
result is your remittance rate---20 to 334% below 
the regular prices. 

For instance: Regular Price Class No, 


Delineator $1.00 
Cosmopolitan 1,00 
Current Literatare 3.00 





17 
0 35 
Regular Price $5.00 68 
Multiply by & 
Special Price to you $3.40 


Q The following publications onagtion the most 
representative list of magazines offered the public 


this season: 
Regular Price Class No. 
American a 

Cosmopolitan 
Country Life in America 
Current Literature 
Delineator 
Designer 
Every body's 
Garden 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper's Bazar 
Harper’s Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly 
Judge's Library 
Judge's Quertesty 
Judge’s eekly 

*s Weekly 

ToK 

MoToR BoaTinG 
New Idea Wo.wan’s Magazine 
Review of Reviews 
Short Stories 
Sis Hopkins’ Magazine Fe 
Woman's Home Companion 1.50 
World's Work 3.00 
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20 
17 
65 
35 
16 
12 
22 
22 
20 
20 
70 
70 
16 
16 
90 
80 
60 
17 

9 
35 
22 
16 
22 
7 


e 


Positively no orders accepted at the special 
low rates above, unless composed of two 


magazines or more. 
Address all orders to 


Current Literature Magazine Agency 
134 West 29th Street, New York 








a CURRENT LITERATURE neither muck-rakes nor whitewashes, but states facts. in 
this policy, mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you write our advertisers. a a 











** Off the Beaten Path’’ 


The Island of Stone 


Money 


By WILLIAM H. FURNESS 
3d, M.D., F.R.G.S. 


Author of ‘Home Life of the Borneo 
Head Hunters” 


An intimate account of the manners, customs, 
and habits of the natives of Uap, the western- 
most of the Caroline Islands. The book is 
written in a lively and humorous aye, with 


much literary power, and is graphical 


y illus- 


**A Remarkable Book’’ 


5 China under the Empress 


Dowager 
Being the History of the Life and Times 


of Tzu Hsi 


By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE 


Not for many years has there been published a 
more amazing human document than this life 
of the Late Empress Dowager of. China, com- 
piled from state papers and the private diary of 
the comptroller of her household, His Excel- 
lency Ching Shan. 


trated by the author’s own photographs. 


Thirty illustrations and a map. Octavo. Cloth, 
kilt top, $3.50 net. Postpaid $3.70. 


With 30 illustrations anda map. Large 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $4.00 net. 





Dainty Gift Books 


Great Masters 
Of Landscape Painting 
From the French of EMILE MICHEL 
Author of “Rembrandt: His Life, His 
Work, and His Time.” Member 
of the Institute of France. 
With 170 reproductions and 40 photo- 
gravure plates. Largecrown 4to. 
Cloth, $7.50 net. 


The Golden Heart 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


One of the daintiest of holiday romances, full of 
sunshine and cheerful,optimism. 


Colored illustrations by Underwood. Dainty page 
corations and cloth binding. 
$2.00. Ina box. 





A History of 


* 
Japanese Color-Prints 
By W. VON SEIDLITZ 
A comprehensive presentment of 
the development of Japanese color- 
printing. 

With 16 full-page color plates and 79 
illustrations in black and white. 
Largecrown 41o. Cloth, gilt 
top, uncut edges, $6.50 net. 


Under the Open Sky 


Being a Year with Nature 
By SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER 
Author of “The Study of Nature.” 
With colored frontispiece, many full- 
page illustrations and marginal 


decorations. Small guarto, 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. 











The Impostor 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 


A sparkling tale of old Annapolis. 
Colored tllustrations by Underwood. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Lady of the Spur 
By DAVID POTTER 
A brilliant and exciting romance. 
Underwood frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Dixie Rose 
By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 


A charming story for girls. 
Colored frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


. The Romance of Tristram and Iseult 


illustrations in color by Maurice Lalau. Handsome sloth, gilt top, 
Ina box. 


With 30 
$3.75 net. 








1910’s Leading New Juvenile 


Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


A bright and breezy story of the adventures of Mollie, Whistlebinkie, her rubber doll, and 
the funny old Unwiseman, who set forth on a wondrous trip to visit foreign shores, 
Ten full-page illustrations in color by Grace G. Wiederseim, 
Cloth, pictorial cover in colors, $1.50. 





Holiday Editions of Juvenile Classics 





Mopsa, the Fairy | Bimbi: stories tor children The Swiss 
By JEAN INGELOW By “‘OUIDA” Family Robinson 


These beautiful holiday volumes are profusely illustrated with full-page pictures in color, have 
decorated lining-papers, and are uniformly bound. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 per volume. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE and CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 








—— you make an important purchase from our advertising pages you will confer a favor by writ- 
ng to us of it. 
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At frican Game Traits 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





Splendidly illustrated with photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and 
others; also with drawings; $4.00 net; postpaid, $4.33. 


The London Spectator says: ‘The narrative is done with remarkable vividness, sympathy and 
enthusiasm. . . . The book will be read with delight by all interested in big-game hunting. .. . 
The illustrations are extraordinarily good and complete;—notably those of the herd of elephants 
and of the white rhinoceros reach the highest level.’ The auth 

“There is no question,” declares the Literary Digest, “but that, outside the field of ‘pure Marion ¢ 
literature,’ this is the most important as well as most readable book of the year, and a permanent listing 
contribution to science. ... It will give satisfaction to every one who cares for the matter of mat, has 


- ae : Bice - Pxisig » and 
which it treats, or rejoices in excellent diction, or admires fine book-making.” roht. £ 
Is ’ 


en: collect 

_ . = " . cmoirs 

Moliere: His Life and His Works Illust 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS / 

Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University 


Illustrated. 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postage extra.) 


* . . A v 
He sets forth the facts of Moliére’s life stripped of all the legends aie on 


that have gathered about it. At the same time he gives a striking ~. success 
picture of the period in which Moliére lived, and of his relation to it. 

















“This is a new and illuminating biography and ought to be read 
by every one who is interested in the drama, practically or esthetically.” 
—Jeannetie L. Gilder, in Chicago Tribune. 


From a photograph by Th 
Braun, Clement & Co. 


° ° ° With its 
The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton ing, pro 
By DR. ALLEN McLANE HAMILTON Full-pag 


His Grandson = Size 9¥. 
With 25 full-page illustrations. 8vo, $3.50 net. (Postage extra.) 


Dr. Hamilton has used many letters of Hamilton which have Fame 
never before been published, and also his expense books and records Descri 
of cases, etc., as well as many letters written to him by Martha Wash- . 
ington, Angelica Church —his sister-in-law — General Schuyler, and Edited b 
others. He gives withal a notion of the life, social and political, in A book 
this country, but particularly in New York, which has hardly ever and val 
been equaled in intimacy and accuracy. ae | 

“He confines himself, rather, to the characterization of his grand- 8v0, $1. 
father through a series of more chapters on those matters which bring 
him closer to us as a man. This is an ‘intimate’ portrait, and as such 


it has engaging simplicity, sincerity and vividness.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
; , Past 
The Servian People, Their Past Glory and Their Destiny ays 
By PRINCE LAZAROVICH - HREBELIANOVICH 7 
In Collaboration with PRINCESS LAZAROVICH - HREBELIANOVICH The mi 


rate and 

The first thorough, complete, and comprehensive account of the Servian race and nation from book to 
every point of view, taking up not only their history and development, but treating exhaustively of publish 
their present condition to-day and of their future aims and prospects. — An invaluable account of an ists. I 
interesting race and of a people who are an active and important factor in the Eastern question to-day. 12mo,$1 


Fully illustrated. 2 vols., $5.00 net; postage extra. 
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a No magazine can exist without advertising patronage; no advertising patronage can be maintained 
without the sympathy and support of the readers. 











NEW BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Keep this page for your Christmas book-:buying 





Maeterlinck.” 


A Diplomatist’s Wife 
in Many Lands 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER 


The author, a sister of the late 
Marion Crawford, and wife of 
a distinguished British diplo- 
mat, has had a rarely interest- 
ing and eventful life. Her 
bright, fresh and entertaining — : 
recollections of notable people and events will place her | 
memoirs high among the noteworthy books of the season. | 
Illustrated. 8vo, two vols., $6.00 net. Expressage extra 


The Rose in the Ring 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


A novel which has already delighted hosts of readers 
who enjoyed “Graustark” and the author’s many other | 
successful novels. 

Illustrated in color by A. I. Keller. 


A Garden of Girls 
The New HARRISON FISHER Book for 1910 


With its bright and clever short poems and its bewilder- 
ing profusion of feminine loveliness, this is just the 
book for a Christmas gift. 

Full-page illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher. | 
Size 934x13 inches. Boxed, $3.50 net. Postpaid, $3.77 | 


Maeterlinck’s writings. 


tily, epigrammatically and 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 





12mo, $1.50 





Mary Magdalene 
A New Book by the author of ‘‘The Blue Bird” 


Edwin Markham says of it: “We have had no finer 
piece of pure dramatic literature from the pen of 


12mo, $1.20 net. 


The Blue Bird 
New Theatre Edition by MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


A beautiful edition of the most widely read of M. 


Frontispiece, 8vo, 


What’s Wrong with the World? 


A question of world-wide interest, brilliantly, wit- 


12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.63 





Postpaid, $1.30 


The Life of Tolstoy 
By AYLMER MAUDE 


$2.00 net. Postage extra 


No one in England or America 
is so well qualified to be a 
competent biographer of the 
great Russian idealist and 
teacher as Mr. Maude, the in- 
timate friend and companion 
of Toistoy for years, and the translator into English of 
the major portion of his writings. 
Illustrated. 8vo, two vols., $6.00 net. 


rebelliously discussed by 





Expressage extra 


No Man’s Land 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


In this striking and picturesque romance, the author. of 
the popular novel, ‘The Brass Bowl,” has equaled his 
bcst work, 


Illustrated. 12mo0, $1.50 


The Girl I Left Behind Me 
By WEYMER JAY MILLS 


So deliciously tender, so full of genuine sentiment, so 
gay and so sorrowful, that the memory of it runs in your 
ears like a strain from some sweet, old-fashioned tune. 
Full-page illustrations in color by John Rae. 

4to, boxed, $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.17 





Famous Sculpture 


Gifts for Young Readers 


In and Out of a 





Described by Great Writers 
Edited by ESTHER SINGLETON 


A book of permanent interest 
and value for those who ap- 
preciate the masterpieces of 
the sculptor’s art. Jilustrated. 
8vo, $1.60 net. Postpaid, $1.79 


Bermuda 


Past and Present 
By WALTER B. HAYWARD 


The most interesting, accu- 
rate and comprehensive guide- 
book to the Bermuda Islands 
published. Invaluable to tour- 
ists. Illustrations and a map. 


By WILLIS 


A wonderful dog story. 
Illustrated. 


Just the story for girls. 





The Story of Our Navy 


A stirring naval history for boys. 


Why ? 
Verse and Pictures by JOHN RAE 


A clever and effective novelty to amuse children. 
Illustrated in color. 


Wolf, the Storm Leader 
By FRANK CALDWELL 


8vo, $1.60 net. 


Patty’s Success 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


Illustrated. 


French Country- 


House 
By ANNA BOWMAN DODD 


A delightful account of life 
in a French manor-house, be- 
ing a sequel to “Three Nor- 
mandy Inns.” 

Beautifully illustrated. 
8vo, $2.25 net. Postpaid, $2.39 


The Deserted 
Village 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Beautifully illustrated with 
forty plates in color from 
paintings in ot] by W. Lee 
Hankey. Large 8vo, boxed, 


J. ABBOT 


Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00 
? 


4to, $1.25 


Postpaid, $1. 


t2mo, $1. 








12mo,$1.25net. Postpaid,$1.38 


$4.50 net. Postpaid, $4.78 


Af post card will bring you our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 





‘DODD, MEAD & COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK 
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A New Harold Bell Wright Book 


The Uncrowned King 


Size 4 34x7 inches. Over100 pages. Ten 
Illustrations in Tint and Color by John Rea 
Neill. Bound in Cloth, Stamped in Gold. 


Price, Net 75 Cents 


The Uncrowned King is different from 
anything previously done by the author, but 
it is distinctively a Harold Bell Wright 
book. It is a beautiful piece of literary 
work, that is unquestionably, the expression 
of inspiration. It appeals to everything 
that is true, noble and wholesome within us, 
and we feel that the author has given us in 
this volume, an insight of the temple of 
truth in our own lives. 


Other Books by Mr. Wright 
The Hs GREATEST NOVEL 
Calling of 
Dan Matthews 


By the Author of 


**The Shepherd of the Hills’ 490,000 Sold 
**That Printer of Udell’s’?—185,000 Sold 


Chicago Daily News.—*'The story is strong and 
wholesome, sincere and uplifting in ethical purpose, de- 
lightful in character- -drawing and gencral literary crafts- 
manship.” 

Oregon Journal, Portland.—‘‘It is this almost clair- 
voyant power of reading the human soul that has made 
Mr. Wright’s books among the most remarkable works 


’ 


of the present age.” 


Illustrations in Color by Keller 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Shepherd of the Hills f Bound uniform with 
That Printer of Udell’s above. Each, $1.50 


Sold by All Booksellers 
Or by the Publishers, The Book Supply Company 
CATALOG *5i Shine 
Big Savings 
2 RQ E & Books of all the Publishers 
@ WRITE US FOR IT TODAY 
Our mammoth catalog advertises books of all publish- 
ers, Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Bargains on every page 
Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
Bindings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
Orders filled promptly, Great reductions. Big savings. 
Catalogue sent postage prepaid, free on request, 
quarter million buyers testify to the advantages we offer. 
Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your 


orders. Our prices are convincing. Unequaled service 
for handling Public, Private and School Library orders, 


The BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Farnsneyand 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 
ESTABLISHED 1895 220-222 Monroe St., CHICAGO 























Copvright, 1910, by J. A. Mitchell. 

















“— and Caught the Outstretched Hands.” 


Dr. THORNE’S 
IDEA 


Not to become acquainted 
with Steve Wadsworth and 
follow him through the strange 
vicissitudes of his remarkable 
career is to miss intercourse 
with a human being of a kind 
rarely found between the 
covers of a book. 

—Baltimore American. 


By J. A. MITCHELL 


Author of The Last American, Amos 
Judd, The Pines of Lory, 
etc., Ctr. 
One Dollar, Net 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
19 West 31st Street, New York 


































































URE worthy, write our advertisers, This shows 





It is the advertising patronage that enables magazines to succeed. 









If you believe CURRENT LITERA: 
them that CURRENT LITERATURE stands well with you. 
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If you can name any of these 


SEVENTY-FIVE FAMOUS CHARACTERS 


of history and legend, you will become a candidate in the contest for 


$500. WORTH OF PRIZES 


The figures are all well-known historical and legendary characters, familiar to every child, and 
the literature of the world is built upon their lives and deeds,—as, for instance, George 
Washington and Little Red Riding Hood. All are to be found in 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


the best ten volumes of children’s stories ever collected, and endorsed by the presidents of 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Bowdoin, and Leland-Stanford Universities, beside many 
f the leading laymen and clergymen of the country and a great number of authors. 











A large copy of the above picture, in full color, suitable for framing, will 


be sent FREE on request if you will properly fill out the attached coupon. 





Houcuton Mirriin Co. (Children’s Hour Dept. F.) | Th following families may be interested in the above 

Cambridge, Mass. + 
Please send me, free of charge, a copy of the large | ~ — 
colored picture, Heroes and Heroines of The Chil- 
dren’s Hour, with information regarding the $500 prize 
contest. 





Address 
[C. L. 12-10.] 














= Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you answer advertisements, Our advertisers credit us 
with your purchases.—Current Literature Co, : 














BRENT ANQ’S Fifth Ave. and 27th Street 
NEW YORK 
Offer the Following Sets of Books Which Are Considered Splendid Values 
FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF HISTORY 


Twenty volumes. Size 8 x 5 inches. The famous Immortal Edition. Magnificently Illustrated with col- 
ored and plain plates printed on Japan paper. Comprising the Lives and Times of Romulus, Alfred, Cyrus, 
Darius, Xerxes, Alexander, Pyrrhus, Cleopatra, Hannibal, Caesar, Nero, William the Conqueror, Genghis Khan, 
Henry IV., Fernando Cortez, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, Peter the Great, Marie Antoinette, 
a. Bound in Cloth. 

ublishers’ Price, $70.00....+++seecereeeceeeees pieweeteeteee ees seeeeeeeeeeOur Special Net Price, $12.50 


THE WORKS OF J. FENIMORE COOPER 


Sixteen volumes, 81% x 5¥%_ inches. Bound in 3% dark blue leather levant grain. Illustrated with photo- 
gravures and half-tones; including the famous F. O. C. Darley plates. 
Published at $64.00.......+++-+- Jase ce cece eres cece ees eeeseeeeeeececeeeeseeees Our Special Net Price, $22.50 
Same in Buckram Binding. Published at $40.00...... COVSSeeocceovseos eccvccee Our Special Net Price, $16.00 


The Complete Writings of ALFRED DE MUSSET 


Ten volumes. Privately Printed for Subscribers only. New unexpurgated English translation. Printed 
from large clear type and illustrated with Forty-one Photogravures on cream French, Japan paper. Bound in 
buff cloth, paper labels, gilt tops and silk head bands. 

i ECD aca dns ca coleins as sea hd nee Wea e Sees eee we rece eset henee Our Special Net Price, $7.00 
The same in % dark leather levant grain. Published at $49.00.........0e-e00- Our Special Net Price, $10.00 


A Handsome Library Edition of Taine’s Monumental Work 
TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE. Three volumes. Size 6% x 9% inches, boxed. Translated from 
the French by HARRY VAN LAUN, with special introduction by J. SCOTT CLARK, A.M. Illustrated with 
twelve full-page photogravure portraits, colored facsimiles, etc., all on Japan paper. Bound in % Persian 
morocco, gilt tops. 

EINE a. acu cane nndenaes weanesee OeeeKeseuecsssnonneneeee Our Special Net Price, $6.00 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Seven volumes. Novels, poems, Life and Letters, with introduction by MAURICE KINGSLEY. _Iilus- 
trated with many photogravures, printed on Japan paper. Title-pages in two colors and gold. Bound in brown 
cloth, silk head-bands, paper labels, gold tops. 

I EEE SS SAE RC ET eT eee eee ee ee Our Special Net Price, $5.00 
The same in % dark wine leather levant grain. Published at $32.00.......++005 Our Special Net Price, $7.00 


HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


By HENRY HALLAM. Three volumes. Size 6% x 9% inches, boxed. History of Europe during the 
Middle Ages, with special introduction by ARTHUR RICHMOND MARSH, A.B., also modern history by 
JULES MICHELET, translated from the French by M. C. M. SIMPSON, with special introduction by WIL- 
LIAM McDONALD, Ph.D. [Illustrated with full-page illuminated plates and photogravures on Japan paper. 
Bound in % Persian morocco, gilt tops. 

Pabieess Pres, SEBS. oc cccccccccasscccesees PRO Oe eee TT Our Special Net Price, $6.00 


COMPLETE WORKS OF LAURENCE STERNE 


Six volumes. With an introduction by WILBUR L. CROSS. _ Printed from large clear type and illus- 
trated with photogravures. Bound in brown cloth, paper labels, gilt tops, silk head-bands. 
EM MR gs cc nccngp mene neeenenenre tines Diver esdaseredeewens ee eae Our Special Net Price, $3.75 
The same in % dark wine leather levant grain. Published at $32.00............ Our Special Net Price, $6.00 


JULIA PARDOE WORKS, Complete 


With engravings on hand-made paper. Fifteen volumes. 
Publishers’ Net Price, $75.00.......ccccccccccccccccccccess ov eceececceccccess Our Special Net Price, $20.00 
This set of Pardoe’s Works is entirely out of print. 


The Writings of OSCAR WILDE, Complete 


THE SUNFLOWER EDITION. 
Sixty illustrations on Japan paper by Aubrey Beardsley and other celebrated artists. Fifteen volumes. 
Light tan buckram. Blue leather label. 
Published at $37.0. ...2.cccccee ee ce ccccccceccecs poo ccecccescccceccecees ...-.-Our Special Net Price, $15.00 
Same % morocco, with emblematical tooling. Published at $60.00.......+++++.-Our Special Net Price, $22.50 








Quantities of These Items Are Limited ORDER NOW 


BRENTANO’S, Fifth Ave. and 27th Street, New York 




















Our manager is personally acquainted with many manufacturers. If you have anything special you 


want to purchase, write us—we may be able to help you.—Current Literature 
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THE WORED’S GREAT BOOKS 


We Are Now Offering Separately at the Uniform Price of 


ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME NET 


The Complete Set Comprising 43 TITLES 60 VOLUMES 


If ordered to be sent by mail or express add 20 cents per volume 


$3.50 ORIGINAL PRICE $1.00 NOW 
WE OFFER SPLENDID VALUE FOR THE PRICE 


These Books formerly sold by subscription in Sections of Ten Volumes each, 
are now offered separately for ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME 


THE WORLD’S GREAT BOOKS 


This series includes sixty Imperial 8vo volumes, complete, unaltered and unabridged; 
no extracts or abridgments. 

PAPER: The deckle-edge, velvet finish paper used in these volumes has been made 
especially to order. 

TYPE: The type is large, readable, new, clear and artistic. The type page is 6°sx3’s 
inches; the margins are liberal. 

PRESSWORK: Every volume has been printed by expert pressmen, the presses having 
been run at reduced speed, to secure ideal results and perfect register. 

BINDING: The books are handsomely and substantially bound in dark blue buckram, gilt 
tops, uncut, with a heavy gold line around the borders, and containing the title on the 
side as well as on the back of each volume. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: The art features comprise photogravures from famous paintings and 
classic sculpture, portraits of authors, medizval illuminations and palzographic manu- 
scripts, choice examples of early printing and engraving, and various other illustrations. 









Ancient History (Rawlinson)............+. I vol deousiem, Delivered (Tasso).............. 1 vol. 
History of the Middle Ages (Hallam)....... 3 vols. istory of the Popes (Ranke)............. 3 vols. 
History of the English People (Green)..... Bee Ideal Commonwealths..................0. I vol. 
History of the French Revolution (Carlyle)... 2 “ The Republic (Plato)................. eo 
Decisive Battles of the World (Creasy)...... I vol. Plays by Browning, Moliere, Racine, Gold- 
Spirit of the Laws (Montesquieu).......... 2 vols. eee ay Bb... 
Political Economy (Mill)................- s * Plays by Ibsen, Goethe, Schiller, Sardou, etc. 1 “* 
Democracy in America (De Tocqueville).... 2 “ English Literature (Taine)... ....... re. 
Plato and Aristotle........... enevireias esis I vol. Egyptian Literature, The Book of the Dead.. 1 vol. 
Advancement of Learning and Novum Orga- Turkish Literature, Fables, Belles-Lettres and 
oS Ra a err ia MCPNE THAGONE « .o.oc cc cccesccccus : > 
Critique of Pure Reason (Kant)........... ee Hotwow Literntare,...<......ceccccscecs apes 
Philosophy of History (Hegel)............. I v3 Moorish and Malayan Literature........... ie 
Orations (Demosthenes) .... Boe Babylonian, Armenian and Assyrian Literature 1 “ 
Orations (Cicero).......... -- I Memoirs of Eminent French Men and Women 1 “ 
Orations of British Orators. .. soe 8 Ve Memoirs of Eminent English MenandWomen 1 “ 
Orations of American Orators..........+-. 2 Es Memoirs of Historical Personages, Annals of 
Britiahs TaeeyS. ....cccccccccccccscccvcee 2 ee TO re 
American Easays. .......sscccssccccccces I vol. Chronicles of England, France Spain, etc. 
French, German and Italian Essays........ es _ (Froissart, Charles XII, Voltaire)....... 2 vols 
Persian and Japanese Literature........... 2 vols. Divine Comedy (Dante)...............0.. I vol 
Hindu Literature,. .... 20... sccccccscoce I vol. The Nibelungenlied...........cccccsceces I 
Chinese and Arabian Literature........... “the History of Florence (Machiavelli).......... a 
Sacred Books of the East................. :* The Federalist (Hamilton’ ............... ; = 


FORMERLY SOLD FOR $3.50 PER VOLUME 


NOW OFFERED FOR ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME 


Any of the above books bound in 3{ genuine Persian Morocco TWO DOLLARS PER VOLUME 
Sold formerly for $6.00 per volume 


A Complete Analytical Index of the contents of the entire work, FREE with purchase of the 
Complete Series of 60 Volumes. 


BRENTANO’S Mit Avetue and 27th Street 
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= Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you write to advertisers. 











DON’T YOU THINK 
WE CAN HELP YOU? 


In making up your list of magazines for the coming year, 
you may be in doubt in some cases which one of several maga- 
zines to select. 

Let us help you. It will not cost you anything. 

Send us any inquiries and we will give you information 
or advice to the best of our ability. 


That is a specialty of the editors of CURRENT LIT- 
ERATURE—keeping posted on other magazines and what 
their plans are. We wish you to use us as a free INFORMA- 
TION BUREAU in regard to periodicals. Whatever you 
wish to know about them we can probably tell you. 

What we hope for in return is that you will place your 































ENTIRE ORDER for magazines the coming year with us. — 
Why not? It will be less bother to you. 
It is sure to cost you much less than if you sent a separate A roma 


order to each magazine. We will give you as good clubbing sins 


rates as you can gett FROM ANYBODY ELSE, barring 








none. By “at 
Send for Our Magazine Catalogue 
Noveliz 
The best possible magazine prices and combinations are ii 
listed in our catalog, which is compiled especially to meet the on 
; needs of our readers. From it you may make up your own 
list of periodicals and order from us with the assurance that — 
you are paying the very lowest prices that can be quoted by 
any responsible agency or publisher. — 
Our arrangements with other publishers, together with the * ‘one 
efficiency of our organization, enable us to render a subscription bou 
handling service which is rapid and reliable. — 
~ Tu 
CURRENT LITERATURE MAGAZINE AGENCY 
134-140 WEST 29th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. tie 
By FR/ 
12m 
G. W 














Manufacturers of high-grade goods use CURRENT LITERATURE because our rerders are made up Ment 
of the best classes of people.—Current Literature Co. & Very pr 
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The DOUBLE CROSS 


A Romance of Mystery, Love and Adventure 
By GILSON WILLETS 


“A story of love—love inflamed, anxious, disappointed, victorious— 
love held in sickening and terrified suspense until the end of the slow 
disclosure and the unknotting of the plot. 

A tale of assassination, mysterious Marconigrams, fabulous wealth, 
an eccentric will, a hieroglyphic sword cane and a thrilling Spanish 
brunette with a blonde wig. 

Swift changes from sumptuous transatlantic steamers, Madrid and 
New York, to the golden, cloudless land below the Rio Grande, and 
the medievalism of Mexican haciendas. 

And ‘the double cross’ is a love token on the white arm of a beautiful 
woman. 

But enough; the tale must tell itself. 

Put your feet in your slippers and your slippers on the fender, 
wrap yourself in your dressing gown and you will read until the house 
is asleep and still and the clock stops striking in the Manhattan Tower and 
the red lights flash the smallest hours of the night."-—New York 
American. 


“It is the greatest American mystery story ever written.”—New 
York Journal. 


Illustrations by Joseph Cummings Chase. Price, $1.50 





THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


A romance of days to come. By L. P. GRATACAP. A story of Heroism and Devotion, it has 
singular interest also as Prophecy and Warning! Illustrated. 12mo, cloth-bound, $1.50. 


THE COUNTRY BOY 
By HOMER DAVENPORT. (The story of his own early life.) With over sixty illustrations 
by this world-famous cartoonist. Cloth-bound, $1.25 Net. 
THE SPENDTHRIFT 
Novelized from the Great Play by EDWARD MARSHALL. 12mo, cloth-bound, with six illus- 
trations from scenes in the play, $1.50. 
JOHN MARSH’S MILLIONS 
A novel by CHARLES KLEIN and ARTHUR HORNBLOW. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
NEW FACES 
A volume of the 8 last stories by MYRA KELLY. Beautifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE OLD FLUTE PLAYER 
3y EDWARD MARSHALL and CHARLES T. DAZEY. The story, in competition with nearly 


2,000 others, awarded the first prize at the Actors’ Fund Fair. Beautifully illustrated. Cloth- 
bound, $1.50. 
THE HOUSE ON STILTS 


By R. H. HAZARD. A Powerful and Exciting Romance with something doing in every page. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


BUCHY O’CONNOR 
A novel by WM. M. RAINE, author of “Wyoming,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


IF DAVID HNEW 


3y FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS. Author of “My Lady Peggy Goes to Town,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth-bound, $1.50. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, Publishers - NEW YORK 





Mention - Current Literature ” when you write to any of our advertisers. You will get 
avery prompt reply. Our advertisers are our tenants that rent space from us. We aim to get the best of tenants, 
























INGERSOLL’S WORKS 


THE NEW PERSONAL EDITION. PUBLISHED 1910 


CONTAINING COL. ROBT. G. INGERSOLL’S 


Great Lectures, Orations, Speeches and Writings 


fully annotated with notes and references, and a BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION by August J. Munson, 
giving the truth about the real Ingersoll. 

The verdict of the intelligent world is that Col. Ingersoll was the greatest orator and intellectual force 
of modern times, exalting humanity to a kinder and better life. 


“He raised his voice, and the clouds of fear, born of superstition, rolled away; he pointed to 
the natural, and the supernatural tottered and fell; he smiled at the error of the ages, and the 
sun of peace shone in the consciences of men; he touched the fetters of intellectual bondage, and 
mankind was free—no man has done more.” 





This edition has been edited from manuscripts, notes and previous printings. Many of Ingersoll’s best 
utterances were of momentary inspiration while on the rostrum. These were reported in the press. The 
editors of this edition have searched the newspaper files in the cities where he spoke and have gathered these 
gems of thought into these collected works, making these lectures and orations the most complete that pains- 
taking labor can produce. 


PUBLISHERS’ 
PRICE 


40 


Ingersoll’s works are the clearest in language, simplest in statement, purest in rhetoric, and most 
forceful in logic, to be found in English literature. He blended wit, fancy, sarcasm, irony and pathos as no 
man ever didbefore. They are invaluable to the lawyer, public speaker, writer, and those searching for the 
truth for the betterment of humanity. To the general-reader they are a source of intellectual pleasure and sur- 
prising satisfaction. 


The first thousand impressions from the new plates were bound into a specially fine de 
luxe numbered edition, to be offered for introductory purposes. We secured 170 sets of this 
numbered edition and offer them while they last at less than one-fourth the regular price. 


The edition contains five magnificent volumes, 534x8%4 inches, 2,000 pages. Printed from extra large type 
on a specially made hand-finished water-marked paper with uncut edges. Hand-printed photogravure frontis- 
pieces. Bound in three-quarters levant-finished morocco, variegated autumn leaf coloring, and harmon=- 
izing marbled sides. Gold tops and full gold back stamping from a special design. Hand-tooled bands, silk 
head and foot bands, and art linings. Sumptuous in every way. 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


If you are rated in the Commercial Reports or in Martindale’s Law Directory, or will give bank or com- 
mercial references, we will F geen ship this set to you for five days’ examination, express charges prepaid 
by us. If satisfactory, send us $9.75 after examination. If not satisfactory, ship it back to us at our éxpense. 
Same terms on cash orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Don’t delay until these sets are sold. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON CO., 383 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





= Buy from our advertisers. When you write please add you saw it in CURRENT LITERATURE, 














Some of Little, Brown & Co.’s New Books 


By the author of “The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus” 


FLAMSTED 
QUARRIES 


By MARY E. WALLER 


Pronounced by the critics “one of the really big novels of 
the year,” this new story promises to be as great a favorite as 
“The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus,” now in its 26th printing. 
“A beautiful love story.”—Chicago Daily News. 
“Interesting from beginning to end.”—The Outlook, N. Y. 
“It rings true.”—Pittsburg Bulletin, 
“Rich in entertainment.”—The Bookman, N. Y. 
“A strong sterling tale of New England life.”—Boston Herald. 
“A romance that does one good to read.”—Albany Argus. From “Flamsted Quarries” 
Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson. 493 pages. $1.50. By MARY E, WALLER 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON SALLY ANN’S EXPERIENCE 
Poet and Friend By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
By LILIAN WHITING _ Holiday edition of this famous “Aunt Jane Story.” 


A charming biography of a delightful personality. Saved & eee c 
Fully illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62. in wea _ a 


THREE NORMANDY INNS _— 
By ANNA BOWMAN DODD THE LOST AMBASS = 


New holiday edition of the best book on Normandy. 3y E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
With 32 illustrations. 8vo, boxed, $2.50 net; postpaid Another straightforward mystery story. Illustrated 
$2.65. in color by Howard Chandler Christy. $1.50. 


SICILY IN SHADOW AND IN SUN 


By MAUD HOWE, author of “Roma Beata,” etc. 


Depicting in her inimitable way the cities Messina and Reggio, that were buried by the earthquake. 
Illustrated from drawings and photographs by John Elliott. 8vo, in box, $3.00 net; postpaid $3.24. 


ROMANTIC DAYS IN OLD BOSTON 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
The atery of the city and its people during the Nineteenth Century, by the author of “Old Boston Days 


and ays”. Illustrated with rare views and portraits. Crown 8vo, in box, $2.50 net; postpaid $2.68. 











Some Illustrated Books for the Young 


JACK COLLERTON’S ENGINE SIDNEY: HER SENIOR YEAR 
By HOLLIS GODFREY By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


An exciting and timely airship story for boys. A college story for girls in the popular “Sidney” 
Su.ag. series. $1.50. 


AN AMERICAN BOY AT HANLEY FROLICS AT FAIRMOUNT 
By FRANK E. CHANNON By ETTA ANTHONY BAKER 


An American boy’s experiences at an English Another delightful boarding-school story for girls. 
school. $1.50. $1.50. 


MARTIN HYDE WIDE AWAKE GIRLS AT COLLEGE 
By JOHN MASEFIELD By KATHARINE RUTH ELLIS 
An adventure story of a Duke’s messenger. $1.50. A merry story of four college girls. $1.50. 
OLD MOTHER WEST WIND A PRAIRIE ROSE 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS. By BERTHA E. BUSH 
Spirited animal stories with capital pictures. $1.00. A girl’s pioneer days in Iowa. $1.50. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 














7=_ CURRENT LITERATURE neither muck-rakes nor whitewashes, but states facts. If you believe in 
this policy, mention CURRENT LITERATURc when you write our advertisers. 































The Life and Times 
of the Right Honourable 
Cecil John Rhodes 


1853 —1902 


The authoritative biography of one of the most eminent of modern statesmen 
and empire builders, written by his close asscciate 


The Honourable Sir LEWIS MICHELL 


2 volumes, 8vo, illustrated, in a box, $7.50 net. 


Medical Chaos and Crime 
By NORMAN BARNESBY, M.D. _ 


A book that has aroused a great furore of discussion and criticism. Not an at- 
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tack on medicine, as has been unfairly represented, but an attempt to strike the 

first great blow in eliminating the “grafters,” incompetents and quacks who are 

a disgrace to one of the noblest professions. 3 
12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


An ideal gift book for all who love the out-of-doors or who F 
in the brown autumn have felt the spirit of the Wanderlust 
coursing through their being. Written in Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
happiest vein, it includes many original poems, while the 
numerous illustrations by Mr. Thomas Fogarty are of an 


unusual character. 


Gilt top and title, cover and frontispiece in colors, $1.50 net. 


The Greatest Wish in the World 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


the author of “The City of Beautiful Nonsense” 











® oe 


The most delightful love story penned for many a day. “So sweet, so tender in 
pure humanity as to make one—ay, even one who is not over-rich in sentiment 
—rejoice that he has eyes to read and heart to feel.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Publisher of THE FORUM, New York 
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= —— you make an important purchase from our advertising pages you will confer a favor by writ: 
ing to us of it. 
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Are You A Great Special Offer to Readers of Current Literature 


Married? A $10.00 Book for Only $2.00 


Is the value of the great book, “THE SCIENCE OF A NEW 
$100.00 IN GOLD! ; LIFE,” written by Joun Cowan, M.D., to every thoughtful 
Man and Woman. It has received the highest testimonials and 
commendations from leading medical and religious critics; has been endorsed by all the leading 
FO ALL Wi and recommended to every well-wisher “ the human race. om ‘ 

A or are contemplating marriage, it will give information 
L WHO ARE MARRIED, worth HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS, besides conferring a 
lasting benefit not only upon them, but upon their children. Every thinking man and woman should 
study this work. Any person desiring to know more about the book before purchasing it may send 
to us for our 8-page descriptive circular, giving full and complete table of contents. It will be sent 
free by mail to any address. The following is the table of contents: 

Chapter I—Marriage and Its Advantages. Chapter II—Age at which to Marry. Chapter III— 
The Law of Choice. Chapter IV—Love Analyzed. Chapter V—Qualities the Man Should Avoid in 
Ckoosing. Chapter VI—Qualities the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. Chapter VII—The Anat- 
: ‘ omy and Physiology of Generation in Woman. Chapter VIII—The Anatomy and Physiology of 
Generation in Man. Chapter 1X—Amativeness: Its Use and Abuse. Chapter XI—The Law of Continence. Chapter 
XII—Children: Their Desirability. Chapter XIII—The Law of Genius. Chapter XIV—The Conception of a New 
Life. Chapter XV—The Physiology of Inter-Uterine Growth. Chapter XVI—Period of Gestative Influence. Chapter 
XVII—Pregnancy: Its Signs and Duration. Chapter XVIII—Disorders of Pregnancy. Chapter XI1X—Confinement. 
Chapter XX—Management of Mother and Child After Delivery. Chapter XXI—Period of Nursing Influence. Chap- 
ter XXII—Feeticide. Chapter XXIIJ—Diseases Peculiar to Women. Chapter XXIV—Diseases Peculiar to Men. 
Chapter XXV—Masturbation. reer XXVI—Sterility and Impotence. Chapter XXVII—Subjects of Which More 
Might be Said. Chapter XXVIII—A Happy Married Life: How Secured. 

This book is a handsome 8vo, bound in Leavy cloth, and contains 400 pages, with 1oo illustrations, and will be 
sent by mail postpaid, and securely sealed for $3.00. . 

We wish to ascertain the value of this advertisement, and with this end in view we 
A SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU, will send a copy of the above valuable work by mail, postpaid, on receipt of only $2.00, 
provided you mention the fact you saw this advertisement in CURRENT LITERATUR Address al all orders to 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 9 Rose Street, New York 
en ee 




















Health-Culture Magazine 


on Attainment of Health ana ee EXPECT T0 MARRY H 


Edited by W. R. C. Latson, M. 

of Life,” by Elizabeth 
Rational Methods and How to Regai Hamilton-Muncie, M. D., Ph. M. Aclear and fearlessdiscussion of all vital 
ey Ry wg Seem a= & Yon —- ack oahaniationm, Strongly autersell by leading physicians. IIlust., $1.50 net. 
if desir a Sor oe — Write us to-day. Greaves Publishing Co., 607 Tribune Bidg., New York City 


ed. 
Health-Culture, 1133 G Broadway, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW BY 
THE ONLY HISTORICAL WORK 


LA WHEELER WILCOX 


ELBERT HUBBARD 
says New Thought is not 

A NEW SEVEN VEN VOLUME EDITION 
OF THE STANDARD 


LARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


says New Thought is old 
is now ready. Gleaning in every field and department of 


Thea you cannot afford to 
be without * Four Epochs 






















thought Burbank-ed. 
ELLA WHEELER 
fn _a_ dainty booklet. 
me 4 yy I KNOW 
ABOUT NEW 
THOUGHT.’ You can 
getthis booklet and a three 
months’ trial subscription to 
NAUTILUS 
BOTH FOR 10 CENTS 
The Nautilus is the lead- History, political, social, economic, religious, educational, 
ing magazine of the new from great historians and special students, quoting 
thought and mental healing 
wef subjects, alphabetically and chronologica!ly arranged, 
pene Ry Rae a Ry with an interwoven index, Mr. Larned has compiled a 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX contributors are ELL work that is unique in kind and quality, as it isin interest 
or RENAN. FLORENO A EELER  WiLOOx, and usefulness. Complete te , of ae snopes 4 
EDWIN MARKHA F ss nd of over 200 great basic documents of history, wit 
PROF. EDGAR L. LARKIN, W. R. ©. LATSON, M. D.., - hi l : > feat f t ” lue 
WALLACE D. WATTLES, and many others. ELIZABETH many historical maps, are features of important, value. 
TOW NE’S editorials are a part of the magazine each month, and are 
said to have the largest number of readers of any woman’s writings 
in America. 
The December NAUTILUS is the Christmas special. A feature is 
thumb-nail sketches ot everything from tropical Christmas trees to alliga- 
tors. There are also telling new thought articles by Thomas Dreier, 
Wallace D. Wattles, Adelaide Keen and others. Among beautiful Rvs 
is one by Edwin Markham. Become acquainted wit NAUTIL 
and you won't do without it. 
Get it at the news-stand and see how new thought is regenerating every 
art and trade, Or, better still, take advantage of this offer, and begin 
new thought ways by doing it NOW. 
Send 10c for NAUTILUS three months trial subscription and Mrs. 
Wilcox’s booklet free; or, better still, send $1 for NAUTILUS for one 
year in advance, with 12 back numbers and the booklet FREE. 








WILCOX gives her wiews 

nn. EB BO exactly from more then 2000 writers, on more than 23,000 
**\ Florida Christmas,’’ Emma Bell Miles, illustrated with the author's 
ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 111, HOLYOKE, MASS, 








Hundreds of eminent Statesmen, Jurists, Divines, Teach- 
ers and others have volunteered warm words in praise of 
the work. 

The new volume gives latest and full information of 
all the great movements of the day, concerning Trusts, 
Railway Regulation, Tariff and Currency Reform, Muni- 
cipal Reform, Labor Movements, Peace Movements 
Conservation, etc. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for specimen pages, prices and terms to 


C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. _ 








Highly speculative stocks, whiskey and other undesirable advertising are excluded from our pages. 





Letters on these subjects are always welcome. See the heading of our Financial Department. 








This $1.00 book only 


AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


25c. 



















a Add 10 cents for postage. 
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Ss WHITMAN'S 
be RIDE THROUGH 
“4 SAVAGE LANDS 
Ss OWNIXON 


By O. W. NIXON 
A story graphically and fascinatingly told. 
of Indian Life. nag eg : ee 
James G. K. McClure, D.D., LL.D 
The book coatains many pictures including a 
author. Dr. Nixon did not live to see this book, as 
were received by him the day of his death at Biloxi, 


serve for history the labors of Whitman. 
brought to its present condition of prosperity. Dr. 
colonists, and of the massacre in which the hero 


Dr. Nixon was long identified with journalism and 
literary editor of the Inter-Ocean, of Chicago. 


Our Xmas Catalog FREE 


You save 75 cents. The book is well worth $1.00. 


BOOe A3=0 CP>eOm Zp 


WHITMAN’S RIDE THROUGH 


With Sketches 


With introduction by 


rtrait of the 
che first proofs 
Miss. Dr. Nix- 


on wrote with authority, as he was the first man to carefully pre- 
It was a Sones 
Dr. Nixon’s efforts that the Whitman College at Walla 


alla was 
Nixon tells the 


story of Whitman’s ride to Oregon with his bride, leading a band of 


met his death. 
for some years 









CHICAGO DEPOSITORY 
W. P. BLESSING, Manager 
328 Wabash Avenue - - - =- = 


WESTMINISTER PRESS 


CHICAGO 












It enables any one to learn any language 
est, simplest, most natural way. 


the same time gives y 








phone Method and the Cort 
our easy payment plan. 





CORTINA~PHONE 


e “The Original Phonographic Method.” 
Awarded Medals—Chicago 1893, Buffalo 1901 
ENGLISH - GERMAN ~ FRENCH 
ITALIAN ~ SPANISH 





in the easi- 


The Cortina-phone 
Method makes language study a pleasure and at 


ou a prac- 


tical speaking knowledge. 
IDEAL HOME STUDY METHOD 


Our free booklet tells all about the Cortina- 


ina courses, also 


Write for it to-day 
CORTINA eee of irre 


CORTINA-PHON; eee 





“Dictionary of Thoughts” 


How often have you wanted a thought on some sub- 
ject? Every line an inspiration. A book that holds 
16,000 of the best Thoughts of 1,775 of the world’s 
greatest Thinkers (ancient 
and modern) on over 1,000 
subjects. When you want a 
thought on any subject, look 
for it just as you would for 
a word in the Dictionary. If 
you want to find the thoughts 
of any particular author, the 
Author’s Reference Index 


gives the pages. Used by 
mergers, Ministers, States- 
men, Teachers, Students, 


Club Members and every- 
body who writes or speaks. 
You will consult it more often than a dictionary of 
words, 


Half Morocco, $3.00; Full Morocco, 
Gold Edges, $3.75, postpaid. Sample 


pages sent free on request. 
57 Lafayette Ave. 


F. B. Dickerson Co. “ete Mia 


The best high-class proposition for agents printed, Terms liberal. 
Over 40,000 sold by Teachers and Students during their vacations, 

















Beautiful Christmas Greeting 
FREE Folder for Pastors, Teachers 
and Superintendents. Entirely 
new and inexpensive. Send postal for 


free sample. 


WES STMINSTER PRES 
828 WABASH AVENU Titoaco, ILL. 


























SPIRIT RETURN! 


subject, 
actual experiences; writt 





H. Hyslop, Sec. Amer. Soc. for Psychical Research. 455 pp., 


The ablest book yet published on this 
A most remarkabie volume of 


en at the sugges- 


tion of the late Prof. William James, of Harvard University. “A Payehie 
utobiography”, by Amanda I’. Jones with introduction by Prof. James 


cloth. $2.00 net. 


Greaves Publishing Co., 607 Tribune Building, New York 





Readers of Cur- 
rent Witerature 
will find much of 
interest and many 
valuable sugges- 
tions in the adver- 
tising pages of this 
magazine. 
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WEBSTERS NEW 


The New International contains the pith and essence of an authoritative 
library. Type matter is equal to an encyclopedia of 15 volumes. 


THE MOST USEFUL GIFT. Of constant service to lawyer, busi- 
ness man, school-teacher, farmer, physician, and editor. 
Nota mere word book but full of just the information 
needed by every busy man and woman. More words 
defined (400,000) than ever appeared between two 
covers. 2700 pages. 6000 illustrations. The only 
dictionary with the new divided page. 

TRUSTWORTHY. A New Creation. Result of 7 years labor 
by scholars of highest rank. Latest production of publish- 
ers who for 67 years have made authoritative dictionaries. 
Approved and accepted by leaders in the world’s activities. 

ATTRACTIVE AND LASTING. The bindings are artistic, rich, and 
durabie,— triumphs of the bookmakers’ art. It is a gift to be 
enjoyed, admired, remembered, not for a few days only, but 
for a generation. 

WRITE for full particulars and pamphlet showing the new divided page, illustrations, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


VSI OD. 
















INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


MANY GIFTS IN ONE. Besides the dictionary of English it is a dictionary of art, 
fiction, golf, music, synonyms, geography, in faci, cf all trades and sciences, 
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Government Operation of Railways 


By CARL S. VROOMAN. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 82.00. 






N For Sale by All Booksellers. 
. OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
NS American branch, 
SS 85 West 82d S8t., 


> New eal 
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~ The purpose of ~ 
‘ this work is to present “ 
the broader economic, 
political and social aspects 
of our railway problem, while 
leaving in the background those 
technical and administrative ques- 
largely 

the same, whether we adhere to 
\ our present policy of Govern- 
\. ment regulation or decide to 
embark upon a régime 
sof public ownership 







































| A PHYSICAL CULTURE COURSE £3%s°s%85 FREE 


For a limited time, to every one sending us $1.00 for an eight-months’ subscription to the Physical Culture Magazine, 
we’ll give a complete course in body building, especially designed for home use by Bernarr Macfadden, the 
world’s greatest authority on brain and strength-building. This course calls for no apparatus, and is adapted 
for use by both men and women. Each lesson is illustrated by a handsome chart, in colors, accom- 
panied by plain and thorough printed description. This course is equal, in some respects supe= 

Dec. issue on news- Fior, to many costly correspondence courses. In preparing it, Bernarr Macfadden 
stands now 























has utilized the knowledge gained by over a quarter-century of experience in 
health-building. You reap the benefit of his wide experience, and of researches 
and discoveries made by him in the treatment of thousands of patients and pupils at 
his immense Healthatorium, Forty-second Street and Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


We make this unusual offer because we want you to become a reader of 
Physical Culture. Every issue is brimful of useful and entertaining information 
on health-building. You'll not try to get along without it once you become a reader. Bernarr MacFadden 
Just send us a dollar bill, and say, “Send me Physical Culture for eight months; and your free 
course in physical culture at once.’”? Remember, if you’re not thoroughly satisfied, you can have 
your money back for the asking. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO., 969 Flatiron Bldg. NEW YORK | 





























_ Get-rich-quick companies are always trying to “break in” to our pages, We do not believe in 
renting our space to undesirable tenants. 
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We have inaugurated this school department for the convenience of our readers. ) d a 
Our readers will confer a favor on us by ccnsulting this directory 


reputation will be received in our columns. 
when occasion arises. 


Special information about any detail of school lifc 


Only schools of established 


or requirements will be cheerfully fur- 


nished by any of the schools in this directory.x—Current Literature Publishing Co. 








FRENCH, GERMAN 
SPANISH or ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand 
it, to read it, to write it, 
there is but one best way. 


Za 

You must hear it 
spoken correctly, over 
and over till your ear 
knows it. 

You must see it 
printed correctly till 
your eye knows it. 

You must talk it 
and write it. 


All this can be done best by the 


LANCUACE-PHONE 
METHOD 
Convene Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


With this method you buy a professor outright. You own him. 
He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly, when you choose, 
night or day; for afew minutes or hours at a time. 

Any one can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as 
you like. 

The method has been recommended by well-known members 
of the faculties of the following universities and colleges: Yale, 
Columbia, Chieago, Brown, Pennsylvania, Boston, Princeton, Cornell, 
Syracuse, Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, Colorado, Michigan, 
Fordham, Manhattan, De La Salle, St. Joseph’s, St. Francis Xavier. 


Send for booklet, explanatory literature, and facsimile letters from 
men who know. Our students complain of imitators— Beware. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
854 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway & 16th St., N. ¥, 











The Berlitz School 
of Languages 


MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Ave., above 127th St. 
Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingstone St. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Teachers sent to all points within 50 miles 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or Privately, 
at School or at Residence, 
AWARDS 

Paris Expostrion, 1900, 2 Go_tp Mepats 
Lute sa 2, Go.tp Mepat 
ZuRicH ses Gotp Mepa 
8r. Lous “ Granp Prize 
LigeEe a Granp Prize 
Lonpon sa Granp Puize 


CIRCULAR MAILED ON APPLICATION 





putation w wide. 
Established 16 years, Trial lesson explaining Home In- 


STAMMER==¢@ 





struction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at once. 
George Andrew Lewis, 136 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 











A Perfect Memory 
~ \ The Key To 
\ Success | 


In business, political or 

) social life. YOU can acquire 
aperfect memory. Send today 

for my FREE booklet that tells 
how my system will enable you 
to remember names, faces, facts, 
figures, anecdotes—to focus 
your mind instantly on the 
points of a business deal— 
to overcome bashfulness and 
self-consciousness—speak ex- 
temporaneously—converse in 

@ natural, interesting way that 
wins friends — to gain the habit 


Dickson, 

Principal, 

Dickson School 

of Memory, the 
Largest and Most 
Successful School 
of Mental Training 
in the World. 


of logical thinking— 
tomemorize studies, 
for examinations,etc. 


hi 
by Elbert Hub 
David Swing, D 
and thousands of others. 


This Valuable 
Book FREE 


Fill Out and Mail Cou- 
pon, or Send Postal to 


Dickson Memory School 





: ra 
: 4 
975Auditorium Bldg. r re ae 
CHICAGO 
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Correspondence-Study Dept. 
HOME offers 350 class-room courses to non-resident 
students. One may thus do part work for a Bach- 
elor’s degree. Elementary courses in many sub- 
jects, others for Teachers, Writers, Accountants, 
ankers, Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 
Etec. Begin any time. 


U. of C. (Div. T) Chicago. Ill. 


vou S TAMMIE 


Attend no stammering school till you get my large FREE 
book and special rate. Largest and best school in the world 
curing by natural method. Write today. Lee Wells Millard, Pres. 

Worth-Western Schoo! Wis. 


School 


18th Year 





Information 


FREE Catalogues of all boarding schools in United States, and expert 
advice sent free. State kind of school (or camp) wanted. 


AMERICAN BOARDING SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
936 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or 1516 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 





In writing our school advertisers, please mention CURRENT LITERATURE, 





The 22 beautiful volumes 

which comprise The New 

International Encyclopedia are a 

royal gift which will compliment the 

intelligence of giver and receiver. No 

other present can convey so much or will be used so much, remind- 
ing the recipient constantly of the giver and date of the gift. 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL 
— ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


22 LARGE VOLUMES 70,000 HEADINGS OVER 20,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


The New International is recognized as the best and most reliable encyclopedia of the 
day. It is the greatest work of the well-known publishing house of Dodd, Mead & Co. It 
is beautifully printed, richly bound and profusely illustrated, having among its illustra 
tions hundreds of rich color-plates, duotints and photogravures. Its style is graphic 
and much easier to understand than other encyclopedias. It is arranged ona ; 
plan which makes it easier to consult than other encyclopedias. The informa- RN fo eptausa 
tion is brought down to 1910, the latest information available. Px New York City 
Bindings: Cloth Buckram, half Russia, and full Russia. The & 
work is notable for fine presswork, excellent paper and fine binding. s oo ae ae 


Terms: Cash, with discount; or our easy payment plan. page prospectus - book of 
SA specimen page _ pence s 
a and terms for ne : 
Write for Our 80-page Book + International Encyclopedia, 
Your name and address sent us on the coupon will bring book of 4 
specimen articles and specimen illustrations (in colors and in SY” 
black) with colored illustrations and descriptions of bindings ? 
and full descriptions of all departments,with prices and terms. *%- Occupation 
=e _— on your lette - ~ or otherwise ony ven — ee 
self, and request it, we will send sample volume (any bin : 
ing) for examination, / Bus. Address 


Get information at once, so as to give time for delivery before holidays. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., **8.07¥on. Si" 


Send me at once, 











Residence 











It is to your advantage when writinz, to explain that you are a reader of CURRENT LITERATURE, 
This will help us also,—Current Literature Co, 

















CROWELL’S LATEST BOOKS 





FICTION 








ETHICS AND RELIGION 











Deep in Piney Woods 
By J. W. CHURCH. [Illustrated in color. 
$1.20 net. Post. 12 cents. 

The Wheels of Time 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. [Illustrated in color. 
t2mo. 50 cents net. Post. 6 cents. 


TRAVEL 
Rambles in Spain 


By JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD. 

$3.00 net. Post. 30 cents. 
Switzerland 

By OSCAR KUHNS. 


Post. 20 cents. 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
By S. T. COLERIDGE. 
Pogany. 4to. $5.00 net. 

Walden 


By HENRY D. THOREAU. _ Introduction and 
photographic illustrations by Clifton Johnson. 8vo. 
$2.00 net. Post. 20 cents. 


POETRY 


I2mo. 














Illustrated. 8vo. 


Illustrated. 8vo. $2.00 net. 














Illustrated in color by 
Postage 50 cents. 














Siegfried 


By RICHARD WAGNER. Retold in English verse 
by Oliver Huckel. Illustrated. 12mo. 75 cents net. 
Post. 8 cents. 


Lips of Music 
By CHARLOTTE PORTER. 
$1.25 net. Post. ro cents. 

Rhymes of Home 
By BURGES JOHNSON. 
Io cents. 

Poems of Sophie Jewett 


With Portrait. 12mo. $1.25 net. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


12mo. $1.00 net. Post. 


Post. 10 cents, 


ESSAYS AND LITERATURE 
George Eliot 


Scenes and People in Her Novels. 
S. OLCOTT. Map and illustrations. 
net. Post. 20 cents. 


Longfellow and other Essays 
By WILLIAM P. TRENT. $1.50 net. 
Post. 15 cents. 

The Literature of the South 


3y MONTROSE J. MOSES. 
traits. 8vo. $2.50 net. Post. 














3y CHARLES 
8vo. $2.00 


I2mo. 


Illustrated with por- 
zo cents. 


Seeking after God 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. §12mo. 
Io cents. 


What is Essential? 


By GEORGE ARTHUR ANDREWS. 
$1.00 net. Post. 10 cents. 


The Durable Satisfactions 
of Life 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


Post. 10 cents. 


Getting On 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 


net. Post. 10 cents. 

Be Good to Yourself 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 
net. Post. 10 cents. 

The Beauty of Every Day 
By J. R. MILLER. 16mo. 65 cents net. Post. 10 
cents. 

The Master’s Friendships 
By J. R. MILLER. [Illustrated in color. 
50 cents net. Post. 6 cents. 

The Unity of Religions 


Edited by J. H. RANDALL and J. G. SMITH. 
Post. 20 cents. 


$1.00 net. Post. 


12mo. 


1z2mo. $1.00 net. 


1zmo. $1.00 
I2mo. 


$1.00 


I2zmo. 


8vo. $2.00 net. 


NEW THOUGHT BOOKS 














The Land of Living Men 


By RALPH WALDO TRINE. t12mo. $1.25. 


The Miracle of Right Thought 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 12mo. $1.00 net. 
Post. 10 cents. 


From Passion to Peace 
By JAMES ALLEN. t2mo. 50 cents net. 


Post. 
6 cents. 





MISCELLANEOUS 











Hero Myths and Legends of 
the British Race 


By M. I. EBBUTT. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Post. 20 cents. 


State Socialism in New Zea- 


land 


By J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL and W. D. STEWART. 
12mo. $1.50 net. Post. 15 cents. 


Through the Year with Sousa 


A Musician’s Year Book. By JOHN PHILIP 
SOUSA. t12mo. $1.00 net. Post. 20 cents. 


Rubaiyat Calendar 


Illustrated in color by Pogany. 


$2.00 net. 


Boxed, $1.50. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK 








Manufacturers of high-grade goods use CURRENT LITERAT! 


» bine kest, Jasses of people,—-Current Literature. Co,. 


URE. because our readers are made up 


























THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


| (ENGLAND) 
SECOND ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA (11th Edition) is being completed as the names are received 
from day to day, and the earlier sets will be despatched in the order of priority 
as indicated by the post- “mark, 


AN OFFER MADE AS A TEST 
Jie new Encyclopedia Britannica (Eleventh Edition) consists of 28 volumes 








and index, comprising 27,000 pages, and the printing and binding of so 

large a work at one time will be without precedent in publishing, The 
work will be issued in two essentially different formats (on India and on ordinary 
book-paper), and in six kinds of binding. Its issue presents troublesome manu- 
facturing complications, in view of the large orders that must be given in advance, 
and there are no precedents to indicate what proportion of the total production 
should be in each form. 

Furthermore, the use of India paper for the Encyclopedia Britannica (Eleventh 
Edition) is an innovation—it marks a radical departure—and no sure basis upon 
which to conclude contracts for manufacturing in tens of thousands of sets could 
be reached except by making a test of the public taste, whether for the: 


(z) India paper impression— 28 vols. and index—in cloth, full flexible morocco 
or full flexible sheepskin, each volume to be three-quarters of an inch thick; 
or for the 

(2) Ordinary paper impression—28 vols. and index—in cloth, half morocco or 
full morocco, each volume to be 234 inches thick. 





Total subscriptions of each kind are daily reported to London by cable, and 
instructions will be cabled to New York to close the first list as soon as the per- 
centages are definite enough to show how further manufacturing should be ap- 
portioned. Prices will then be advanced. 

For reasons which are obvious, the publishers have not committed themselves 
to large orders in respect of the two kinds of paper and six styles of binding —i.e., 
a comparatively small number of sets are on the press and in the binders’ hends 
for delivery soon after the New Year. 


In the contents and printed text of the two impressions (India paper and ordinary 
paper) there is no difference whatsoever; but by printing and binding some of the sets 
in accordance with an entirely new idea, while other sets are in the usual form, a sur- 
prising contrast has been effected. 


The volumes on India paper are about ? inch thick. 

The volumes on ordinary paper are 2} inches thick. 

One set weighs 80 pounds. 

The other weighs 203 pounds. 

One set occupies a little more than two feet of shelf space. 

The other occupies over six feet. 

Yet both are printed from the same type, both are in 28 volumes and index, both 


contain the same 27,000 pages, 40,000 articles, 7,000 illustrations, 450 full-page 
plates, and 417 maps. 














The UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE €nglana) 








THE PUBLIC TO DECIDE 


The public are left free to choose between 
volumes on India paper in flexible bindings, 
and volumes on ordinary paper in customary 
bindings. Neither the use of India paper nor of 
flexible bindings has ever before been applied to 
the production of a work of reference in even 
one volume approaching such a size, and the 
combined employment of both in a work of 28 
volumes and index, and likely to be distributed 
to the extent of many thousands of sets, is an 





THE NEW 
ENCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA 
(11th Edition) 


HE new edition (now on the Press) has 

been written on the same lines of com- 
prehensiveness and unquestioned authority 
which have given the Encyclopedia Britannica 
a world-widé reputation since the issue of the 
First Edition in 1768-71. It constitutes an en- 
tirely new survey of universal knowledge to 
1910. No completely new edition has ap- 
peared since the Ninth (1875-1889). It con- 
sists of 28 volumes and index, comprising 
40,000 articles, 7,000 text illustrations, 450 
full-page plates, and 417 maps. The entire 
contents of the work have been under edi- 
torial control before a single page was sent to 
the printer, so that all the volumes are of even 
date, all are being printed at one time, and all 
will be delivered to subscribers at virtually the 
same time. The number of contributors is 
more than 1,500, including scholars, specialist 
authorities, and practical experts in all civil- 
ised countries; £230,000 ($1,150,000) has 
been paid (to contributors and editors, as well 
as for plates, maps, illustrations, type-setting 
and corrections, office expenses, etc.) before 
a copy is offered for sale. The new work 
combines comprehensiveness with brevity; 
many thousands of short articles having been 
introduced for the first time. For quick refer- 
ence, the Encyclopedia Britdnnica (Eleventh 
Edition) is the most useful work ever pub- 
lished. Among the new features are diction- 
ary definitions (dealing with technical or 
scientific words), biographies of living celeb- 
rities in all countries, a complete history, 
under alphabetical headings, of classical an- 
tiquity, bibliographies of all important sub- 
jects, exhaustive accounts of all new countries, 
the first connected history of modern Europe, 
detailed and authoritative articles on industries 
and all practical subjects, and the latest re- 
sults of archeological research, of explora- 
tion, and scientific discovery. The new work 
contains more than twice as much information 
as the Ninth Edition, in little more than the 
same space, and, in the opinion of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, it is the most compre- 
hensive and most authoritative repository of 
knowledge in existence. 














experiment whose advantages may not at first 
appeal to all book-buyers. 

Notwithstanding the manifest superiority of 
the sets in the new India paper form—thei: 
smaller bulk and reduced weight—the publishers 
do not wish to force the improvement upon sub- 
scribers, but have determined also to issue sets 
in the usual style. Customs change slowly, and 
it is impossible to foresee how readily the public 
will take to the new idea. 


MANUFACTURING PROBLEMS 


ORE than 450,000 sets of the last com- 

pletely new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (including imperfect reprints sold in 
the United States and Canada) are now out of 
date, and will be superseded and displaced by 
the new Eleventh Edition (which is copyrighted 
in the United States, and cannot be reprinted or 
reproduced in whole or in part). 


The offer of the work is world-wide, and it is 
expected, considering the extraordinary sale of 
the Encyclopadia Britannica in the past, that 
from 25,000 to 50,000 applications will be re- 
ceived by the Cambridge University Press within 
the next few months. Im the case of previous 
editions, libraries, Government offices, schools, 
colleges, universities, clubs, learned societies, and 
various other institutions, as well as the numer- 
ous class of educated persons (now larger than 
ever) have always subscribed for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica as soon as a fresh edition was 
ready. 


(1) THE PRINTING PROBLEM 


Should the number of early applications be no 
more than 25,000, it will mean the printing, in a 
very short time, of 725,000 large quarto vol- 
umes, each containing an average of 960 pages, 
or more volumes than are contained in any library 
in the United States, except the Library of Con- 
gress, and one other. 


Each page of the work measures 12 by 9 
inches, and the quantity of ordinary paper that 
would be required to print these 25,000 sets will 
be 2,192 tons, as much as would be required to 
print 4,000,000 novels such as are usually sold 
at $1.50. 


(2) THE PAPER PROBLEM 


The employment of India paper introduces 
another entirely novel factor into the manufac- 
ture of this work. India paper has been used 
hitherto chiefly for expensive Bibles, and since 
the demands of the book trade have been com- 
paratively slight, can be produced only in small 
quantities. It is made by but two mills in Eng- 
land, and in the United States by none. Each 
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The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (11th Eaton) 








set on India paper would require 60 lbs., and if 
75 per cent. of the first 25,000 applications call 
for volumes in this useful and attractive form, 
there will be required such a quantity of it as can- 
not be produced by the English mills in less than 
a year. It will, therefore, be necessary to de- 
pend for further supplies of India paper that 
will be immediately required, on the mills in 
France, Germany, Sweden, and Italy, and in 
this event it will probably be necessary to place 
many subscribers on a waiting list. 


(3) THE BINDING PROBLEM 


Finally, the problem of forming an estimate 
as to the number of copies to be bound in the 
various styles (three for India and three for or- 
dinary paper) assumes a serious aspect in con- 
nection with a work of 28 volumes and Index. 
One set on India paper, whether bound in full 
flexible sheepskin (deep sea green) or in full 
flexible morocco (selected Cape goatskin, dark 
red), would call for the use of 15 skins. In the 
past, most buyers have chosen leather bindings. 
A thousand orders for leather-bound sets would 
be a comparatively simple matter, but if three 
out of four of the first 25,000 applicants prefer 
leather bindings, the number of skins that would 
be required will be 281,250. In the not impossi- 
ble event of having to effect a world-wide dis- 
tribution calling for the manufacture of 100,000 
sets within a short time, the problem of obtaining 
sufficient leather would be a very serious one. 
To leave an item of this kind to the last moment, 
and to enter the market with demands for im- 
mediate deliveries, would have but one result— 
the skins could not be had at once, and, even 
when they were to be obtained, a rise in price of 
50 per cent., or perhaps more, would have to be 
met. Under no circumstances could so large a 
quantity be obtained, except by making hard- 
and-fast contracts for monthly deliveries. Mean- 
while, thousands of subscribers would have to be 
content to receive their volumes after long delay, 
delivered, it might be, a volume or two at a time 
(as in the case of the Ninth Edition), according 
to the capacity of the binders. 


A LARGE CONCESSION 
ALLOWED TO IMMEDIATE 
APPLICANTS 
WHO, BY SUBSCRIBING IN ADVANCE, 


WILL ASSIST THE PUBLISHERS TO 
ESTABLISH THE PERCENTAGES 


N view of the many unusual circumstances 

affecting the issue of the new edition, it has 
been decided to institute a practical test—to in- 
vite subscriptions in advance, but without any 
payment until after delivery. In order to ascer- 
tain from these advance subscriptions such per- 
centages as will determine the demand for the 








The Old Format (960 pages, 23 inches thick) 
and the New (960 pages, 3 inch thick). 


This reduced photograph shows the difference in thick- 
ness between a volume of the new (11th) edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica printed, as in previous editions, 
on ordinary paper (weight 118 lbs. to the ream) and the 
same volume printed on India paper (35 lbs. to the ream). 
Each volume was printed from the same type and em- 
braces the same contents. The India volume, in the opinion 
of those who have seen it, loses nothing in legibility and 
strength. It is bound in flexible leather covers, which 
may be doubled back against each other while the book is 
held comfortably in one hand. 








two kinds of paper and six styles of binding, and 
to use this as a basis for making manufacturing 
contracts on a large scale, a very substantial 
concession in price is offered to those who at 
once make a choice. 

The results of the contest between the new 
format and the old are not only being watched 
by the publishers from day to day, while they are 
waiting to hear from the public, but are of real 
interest to all readers and book-buyers in view 
of the part that India paper may sooner or later 
play in adding to the popularity and utility of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and, it may be, of 
all other large works to be published hereafter. 













































TEMPORARY PRICES AND TERMS 


upon which Advance Subscriptions are now being ac- 
cepted (at a substantial concession in the price) for the 


NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (11th Eaition) 


published by the 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE ¢aciena 


The New (11th) Edition of this Celebrated Work is a Fresh and Original Survey of 


Human Thought, Learning, and Achievement to the Year 1910. 
being printed, and the first copies will soon be ready for delivery. 


and Index, will be in two forms: — 


A Small Edition is now 
The work, in 28 volumes 


(1) On INDIA PAPER (very thin and light) in Three Styles of Binding: 
CLOTH, FULL FLEXIBLE SHEEPSKIN, and FULL FLEXIBLE MOROCCO, 
the volumes to be only ? INCH THICK (about 960 pages). 

(2) On ordinary book-paper in Three Styles of Binding: CLOTH, HALF 
MOROCCO, and FULL MOROCCO, the volumes to be 2? inches thick 


(about 960 pages). 





$4.00 a volume for Ordinary paper, bound in Cloth 

This is little more than half the price (30s. 
or $7.50 a volume) at which the Ninth Edition 
was sold when first issued, although the number 
of pages in each volume is larger by 100, the 
number of articles in the whole work by 23,000, 
the number of contributors by 400, and the body 
of information by at least 100 per cent. 

The slight additional cost (25 cents) for the 
India paper volumes is not in proportion to ac- 
tual market valuations, as it is well known that 
books printed on India paper are always issued 
at high prices. 

To be increased to $7.50 a volume 

When, in the opinion of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, the purpose of the present offer 
(see preceding pages) has been achieved, the 
price will be increased, and the work will ulti- 
mately be sold at the regular price of 30s. or 
$7.50 a volume (cloth). 

Payment after Delivery 

No money need accompany advance subscrip- 
tions, nor will any payment fall due until the 
volumes have been delivered. 


Terms of Payment 
After delivery, the cash price (at the special 
rate of $4.00 a volume for ordinary paper, and 
$4.25 a volume for India paper) may be paid in 
full, or at a slight increase may be divided into 
4, 8, or 12 monthly payments. Payment will also 
be accepted in monthly instalments of $5.00. 


Number of Early Sets Available 

Before proceeding with the manufacture of a 
large number of copies, the publishers wish to 
ascertain approximately the relative demand for 
the work in its two forms and six styles of bind- 
ing (see three previous pages), and until this 
information has been secured only a small num- 
ber of sets will be printed and bound. The first 
subscription list will, it is expected, account for 
all the sets already in process of manufacture. 
Subscribers whose applications are entered on 
this list will be placed on a basis of preferential 
treatment, that is, will receive the large conces- 
sion in price above explained. 

Those who prefer the India paper impression are 
particularly urged not to delay their applications, 
as the preparation of the sets in this form is a slow 
process. 





Notre.—The new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is offered direct to the public and no book-agents 
or canvassers are employed. 


APPLICATION FOR THE PROSPECTUS 


Full particulars of prices (in advance of publication), of deferred payments, bookcases and bindings, 
together with a prospectus containing an account of the work, with specimen pages, order form, &c., 


free upon application. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS (Encyclopedia Britannica Department), 


35 West 32p Srreet, New York. 


Please send me the prospectus of the new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (llth Edition). 


ae ae Be eee Scene ee 


Profession or Business (with address) ....... 


Residence... 


Note.—Those who possess copies of previous ohio of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA. BRITANNICA (now out of date) are re- 
quested to advise us of the fact, and, if they wish to purchase the new edition, will be informed how they can dispose of 


their old editions at a fair vdustion. 


























Made From Flour 


strong statement—but an absolute 
fact. Backed up by years of testing. 


The stomach digests them with pleasure, 
and sends them on their way to make rich, 
red blood, sound flesh and tough muscle. 
Every ingredient is a strength-giver, scien- 
tifically blended and perfectly baked. 
Crisp and delicious Uneeda Biscuit come 
to you in their dust tight, moisture proof 
packages, fresh, and clean, and good. 

















= Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you write to advertisers. 
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Three 


new Victor-Victrola X, $75 


Mahogany or oak 
styles 


Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak 
with racks for records 





Victor-Victrola XI, $100 


Mahogany or oak 





Look for the 


on the lid of every 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 








If you cannot get suited at your dealers, us 
aE Ages Eyl, y use our Shopping Bureau. It is for your convenience, and 






















WierOE! 


The first and only 
instrument of its kind 


No other musical instrument possesses the clear, 
beautiful, mellow tone-quality of the Victor- Victrola. 
When the Victor-Victrola was introduced four 
years ago, it created a sensation in the musical 
world and set a new standard for tone quality. 
And that tone quality is still supreme today. 
It is impossible to describe this wonderful tone 
that makes the Victor-Victrola the greatest musical 
instrument the world has ever known. You must 
hear the Victor-Victrola to appreciate it. 
Go today to the nearest Victor dealer’s—you'll 
spend a delightful half-hour and come away with 





a greater love for music and a more 
thorough appreciation of this superb 
instrument. 







Victor dog _ 
Victor- Victrola 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. ' 









Pr. It is the advertising patronage that enables magazines to succeed. If you believe CURRENT LITERA- 
URE worthy, write our advertisers. This shows them that CURRENT LITERATURE stands well with you. 
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THE VIOLYN PLATE 








IN THE KRANICH & BACH PIANO 








adds the most important element of siliiites that all 
piano manufacturers have worked thirty years to obtain. 
@ This marvelous improvement now makes possible 
a longer sustained, much purer and more voice-like 
tone than has ever before been obtained from an 
Upright piano. And it keeps the piano in perfect 
tune a much longer time than any piano without it. 
@ The Kranich & Bach is the only piano in the 
world constructed with the “ Violyn” plate. 





An interesting little book describes it fully and will 
be sent free to those writing for our new catalogue. 


KRANICH & BACH 


233-45 East 23rd Street, New York 











When you want to buy a piano or an automobile, write to us. We may be able to help you, and at 
the same time show manufacturers that our readers buy good goods. 
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One Policy 


AVAGES built rude 

bridges so that they 
might communicate with 
their neighbors. These 
have been replaced by 
triumphs of modern engi- 
neering. 


Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 
them, and speak to each 


The Neighbor-Maker 





other as readily as if they 
stood face to face. 


Such a service, efficient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper maintenance 
of equipment, and central- 
ized management. 


The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the communications of this 
country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


ANpb ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 





It is to your advantage when writing, to explain that you are a reader of CURRENT LITERATURE. 
his will help us also.—Current Literature Co. 









Universal Service 

















At Paris 1900 (**" 








At Brussels [910 


Brussels International Exposition 
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‘pgs (Model 10Visible)@, 
@ \ ary 
Vv ewriter 


s International 
Exposition 





was awarded the 


Grand Prix 


over all competitors 


) the Smith Premier Typewriter 


(Model 4) was awarded the Grand Prix over all competitors 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Company, Syracuse, N. Y. Branches Everywhere 























Ln A Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you answer advertisements. Our advertisers credit us 
wi your purchases.—Current Literature Co, 












=| The Vacuum Cleaner 


“iter 
tors 


redit us 








Made by Sturtevant 





When Sturtevant engineers succeeded in compressing 
into a 2-foot machine the powerful principle of high- 


pressure fan suction- 





they trebled the usefulness of household vacuum 


cleaning. 


For fifty years Sturtevant fans have been solving some of the world’s big mechanical problems. They suck 
cargoes of wheat from the holds of ships, draw bad air from the deepest mines, exhaust refuse from factories. 
The same principle, reduced to its simplest terms, makes the 


urievan 


It has wonderful power 


It gets all the dirt, big and little. Tests show it will get 
nearly six times as much dirt out of a room as a broom. 


It is the simplest portable cleaner in 
the world 


Its working parts are a motor, a suction fan and a dust 
receptacle — nothing else. 


It will not damage fabrics. That’s the 


great bugbear of vacuum cleaning 


It replaces the excessive suction of the ordinary suction 
cleaner with its wonderful air-column, drawing through 
its hose nearly 100,000 cubic inches of air per minute. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 60 


But if you are in reach of one of our branch offices, see our 


machine. It speaks for itself. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company 
General Office, HYDE PARK, MASS. 


so Church St., New York; 135 N. Third St., Phila.; 530 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago; 329 W. Third St., Cincinnati; 711 Park Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; 1006 Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C 3 
34 Oliver St., Boston; 707 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis; 423 
Schofield Bldg., Cleveland ; 1108 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y.; 
400 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis ; 456 Norwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; 


26 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


We invite dealers of standing to write for our trade terms. 


Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


It does its work quickly and easily 


No going over and over the same space to get it clean. 


It will last 


It has none of the valves, bellows and gears whose 
leaking and wearing down make constant trouble and 
repairs. 


It is both a suction and a blowing 
machine 


Invaluable for aerating mattresses, and a dozen similar 
purposes. 


It has largest capacity 


Will clean a whole house without emptying. 


Finished in aluminum, rubber tires, 
10 special cleaning tools. Delivered, 
express prepaid, ready for use. 


Price $13 


Guaranteed in 
every detail. 








= Our manager is personally acquainted with many manufacturers. 
want to purchase, write us—we may be able to help you.—Current Literature Co. 


If vou have anything special you 






















































HE two greatest chapters in the 
T story of the electric vehicle have 

been written this year by the 
Detroit Electric. They are: 


‘The introduction of our new ‘‘Chainless”’ 
Direct Shaft Drive—a straight path of power 
—from motor to adjustable beveled gear on 
rear axle—without chain or gear reductions. 


And the establishing in Detroit, October 
sth, 1910, of a mew world’s record for 
mileage in an electric vehicle. 211.3 miles 
on a single battery charge. Accomplished 
by a regular stock Detroit Electric. 


The Detroit Electric is the /ast word in 
luxury and beauty, as well as efficiency; dis- 
tinguished by its stunning lines, its quiet 
elegance without show; its rich upholstering 
and air of genuine refinement. 


To the well-bred woman—the Detroit 
Electric has a particular appeal—because of 
its elegance—privacy—safety—control. 


We offer this season a brand new extra- 
low and rakish Detroit Electric model for 





The Electric That Is Making History 





men—our Gentleman’s Underslung Roadster 
—‘‘lines of a thoroughbred’’—and extra- 
long wheel base. Pneumatic tires only. 


Ten 1911 Models 


combine Victorias, Coupes, Broughams— 
and the Gentleman’s Ro-dster. 

Three optional drives— ‘‘Chainless’’ Direct 
Shaft Drive, our successful double chain and 
Renolds Tandem Silent Enclosed’ Chain 
Drives. You have your choice, as well, 
of Special Electric Cushion or Pneumatic 
Tires; Edison or lead batteries. 

Our dealer in any of the larger cities will 
gladly wait on you with a demonstrating car. 
Or write direct for catalog and ful] details. 





Department 8 Detroit, Michigan 
BRANCHES: New York Chicago, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland. 

Selling Representatives in all Leading Cities 
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When you want to buy a piano or an automobile, write to us. 
the same time show manufacturers that our readers buy good goods. 





We may be abie to help you, and at 
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The Best Aecmmnnee of a 
High Grade “Electric” 


IS IT’S EQUIPMENT WITH 


The “Exide” Battery 


When you buy an electric vehicle, whether a pleasure or commercial car, 
remember that the storage battery which furnishes the power is a most important 
consideration. On a storage battery will depend to a great degree the absolute 


reliability of your car. 66 9 
The fact that an electric vehicle maker equips his car with an Exide 


battery proves to you that the car itself is high grade, because this maker has chosen 
the very best battery, and it is to be assumed that other parts of the car are as 


good as the battery. , : . . 
The leading makers of “Electrics,” equip their cars with this battery, so that 


to-day 
OVER 90% OF ALL “ELECTRICS” MANUFACTURED 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH THE ** J5xi0¢’’ BATTERY 


These are the leading vehicle makers. Write to them about electric vehicles 
and let our nearest sales office send you a book telling about the superiority of the 


aa Exide ** battery. 


















Automobile Maintenance & Mfg. Co. 


Baker Motor Vehicle Co. 


Broc Electric Vehicle Co. 


Columbus Buggy Co. 
Champion Wagon Co. 


Couple Gear Freight Wheel Co. 
Columbia Motor Car Co. 
Hupp-Yeats Electric Car Co. 
Ideal Electric Co. 


C. P. Kimball Co. 


Ohio Electric Car Co. 


Phipps-Grinnell Auto Co. 
Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 
Studebaker Automobile Co. 
The Waverley Co. 

Woods Motor Vehicle Co. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


1888. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 


CLEVELAND | 
TORONTO 


1910. 


ATLANTA DENVER 


Five ** Exide ”* Depots. 715 ” Exide ’? Distributors. *4 Exide ’? Inspection Service Corps. 








I F YOU RUN A GASOLINE CAR AND HAVE EXPERIENCED IGNITION TROUBLES 
THE ** JEX10€"’ sPARKING BATTERY WILL SOLVE THE DIFFICULTY. 











Manufacturers of high-grade goods use CURRENT LITERATURE because our readers are made up 
of the best classes of people.—Current Literature Co. 
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240 Per 100 
instead of $500 


and a box of 
Old Fashioned FREE 
Havana Smokers 
































. 
FOUNTAIN PEN |: 


READ WHAT AN OWNER OF § Furn 
A MOORE’S SAYS ~~ 


: r , 

Morton R. Edwin Panatela mentee 12" 
rovidence, R. I. 

is by all standards of comparison a roc. “You may be sure I shall, whenever as deem This 
cigar. It will satisfy the most cranky ee a ones we nah Pen. It has al- Libres 
smoker of imported brands. It is fully all to whom I iiss commnanted seneniee end. ( 
5% inches long, strictly hand-made, of sored 
choicest Havana tobacco—genuine Su- MOORE’S IS THE FOUNTAIN — 


matra wrapper. It smokes freely and 
evenly—never chars down the side, but 
keeps burning coolly and fragrantly to 
the last toothhold. 

The reason this cigar is sold at $2.40 
instead of $5.00 per hundred is because 
I buy and sell for cash. I ask no credit, 
neither do I give it. I personally buy 
my tobacco direct from the grower in 
Cuba, and pay him at least five weeks 
before the tobacco reaches the U. S. 
Custom House. I buy for less and 
sell for less. The man who buys and 
sells on credit can not compete with me. 

Among my 35 different brands I have 
an “in-between” smoke called ‘‘Old- 
Fashionel Havana Smokers.” [I want 
you to be on smoking terms with 


PEN FOR YOU = 


It can be carried anyway, any- 
where, in pocket or bag, it can’t ‘ 
leak. 

It writes without shaking. When 
the cap is on, the pen resting in the 
ink remains moist. 

It writes continuously with an 
| even flow of ink. 

It will carry any kind of ink, even 
Higgin’s India Drawing Ink, the 
heaviest ink made. 

It is the simplest fountain pen to 
fill. No joints to unscrew, just take 








them, because they are just the thing oft the cap and it is ready to fill. Thi 
you want when you don’t want a big It : d : h “ | Gem 
cigar. They are Havana-filled— 4 inches is made in the simplest manner finest 
long—blunt at both ends—made the way of the fewest parts, nothing to get of cor 
the Cuban planter rolls tobacco for his out of order. Rock 
own use—without a binder. It is giving satisfaction to thou- wan 


I’m so eager to have you try this 
smoke that I’ll send you a sample box 
of 12 free along with an order for my 
Panatelas, because you'll like them so 
well that you’ll buy them again. 


sands of users all over the world. 
It is the best fountain pen made. 


For Sale By Dealers 








Send me $2.40 for 100 Morton R. Everywhere 
Edwin Panatelas. Add 2s5c. for ex- 
pressage. At this price I po afford AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN co. 
to pay it—you can. Smoke as many ADAMS, CUSHING & FOSTER Fu 
as you like—smoke them all if you Selling Agents \ 


want to, and if you then tell me that 
you didn’t receive more than you ex- 
pected, I’ll return your money and we'll 
remain friends. ; 

If you want to know who I am and 


168 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Agents W. J- Gage & Co., Toronto, Cans 











whether or not I run my business on Th 
the square, if you have any doubts as any 
to my making good if my cigars don’t, + 
just inquire from any bank or commer- e 
cial agency about me. If you don’t an 
like the report you get, keep your cash Sty’ 
at home. Actual Size oles 
Illustrated Price List sent on request Wr 

and 

MORTON R. EDWIN pe 
C. L. 64-66 & 67-69W. 125th St., New York 
Make checks payable to Edwin Cigar Company 41. 
= CURRENT LITERATURE doesn’t muck-rake nor whitewash, but gives the facts. a 
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Worthy Christmas Gifts 


in Bishop Furniture 


Selections made by mail and pieces sent anywhere 
in the country On Approval. Freight prepaid East 
of the Mississippi and North of Tennessee. 

Buy furniture where furniture is made. Bishop 
Furniture is sold direct to the purchaser from the 
largest furniture center in the world, and we save you 
33'4 % middleman’s profit on every piece you buy. 


This Magnificent Colonial 
eo 4 b ~~ 4 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 
has bun §22 in 75 
na 4 den juar- 
tered Oak. - $22.7 


Mah only 


oe 2S Regular value $40.00. 











Fust like cut. 





Beautiful “Empire” dresser—Y our 
choice Genuine Mahogany, Golden 
Quartered Oak or pretty Bird’s Eye 
Maple. 3 ft. 6 in. wide. Handsome 
French Mirror 40 x 18 in. Special Price 

Regular value $45.00. 


© You save nearly one-half. 












Fust like cut. 





This large luxurious high-grade 
Genuine Leather Turkish Rocker; 
finest material throughout; a life-time 
of comfort and satisfac- 
tion. Special Price - - 
Rockers of equal quality sell else- 


where for $50.00 





‘Order Presents Early. 





$19. 50 bs vad ths Genuine 

ahogany “Colonial’’ 
Sewing Tobe Has drop leaves and 
drawers with removable trays. Top 


35x18 in. You save $10.00. 





Our big 


catalog 

will post 

ony you on 
oe styles 
cul, and 


prices. 





This Genuine Mahog- 
any Music Cabinet. Only $9.75 
Polish or Dull finish on all sides. Top 
21x17 in. Retail Value $18.00. 
Send 25 cents for Bishop’s 
Book of correct Furniture 
Styles. Shows over 1000 de- 
signs. Tells you how to save 
one-third in buying DIRECT. This Book costs $1.50 to publish. 
Write to-day. Many people journey here to purchase their furniture, 
and we try to make it just as easy to get good furniture at ‘he right price 
for the buyer who cannot make the trip. Order your Christmas Gifts 
early. We ship when and where requested, guaranteeing safe delivery. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
41-53 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Reference: Any Grand Rapids bank. 





Fust dike cut. 
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Ostermoor & Co Mayvuue, N. Y., July 5, 1910 
In 1878—thirty-two years ago—I puichased Ostermoor 
Cushions for the pews of the M. E. Church. They are as good 
today as the day they came and have kept their shape perfectly. 
The Ostermoor Mattress I purchased at the same time for my 
self, has been in constant use these thirty-two years and has never 
needed any repairs, is exeedingly comfortable. and stands 
up good and square. It is in all respects as 
good asnew. Yours respectfully, 
A. H. Goparp. 





HERE is a vast ditference between a 

stuffed imitation and a _ genuine 
Ostermoor. That difference is just the 
difference between proof and claim. 


Ostermoor proves by publishing exactly 
what is said of it by people who have used 
it from twenty-five to fifty years. If any 
other mattress maker can show similar let- 
ters, why doesn’t he do it—and stop the 
“just as good as Ostermoor” talk? 
Meanwhile, buy Ostermoor on proof and be safe. 


144 Page Book and Samples Free. Write. 


There are Ostermoor dealers in most_ places. 
Write us, and we’ll give name of yours. We send 
mattresses by express, prepaid, same day your 
check is received, where we have no dealer or he 
has none in stock. 30 days’ free trial—money 
back if you want it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 136 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather &JDown Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





Mattresses Cost 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white 
ticking 
46" wide, 45lbs, $15 
In two parts 50c extra 
satin finish ticking, 
€1.50 more. 
Mercerized 
French Art Twills, 
83.00 more. 























Mention ‘‘ Current Literature ”’ 


when you write to any of our advertisers. 
a very prompt reply. Our advertisers are our tenants that rent space from us. We aim to get the best of tenants, 


You will get 





GET *1200 


OF THIS 


$500,000.00 
NEXT MONTH 
$500,000.00 to change hands. 


One cent starts you. Any honest, industrious 
man or woman can enter. 


HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 


Thousands of dollars already distributed — going 
on daily. Listen! 


10 people receive over $40,000 


$2,212 intwo weeks went to Korstad (a farmer) 

$1,200 one month $1,100 another to Stoneman (an artist) 

$13,245 in 1l0days, credited to Zimmerman (a farmer) 

$3,000 in 30 days to Wilson (a banker) 

$1,685 in 73 days received by Kasp (an agent) 

800 inlidaysand $4,000 to date, received by Oviatt (a minister) 

2,800 to Rogers (a surveyor) 
.800 to Juell (a clerk) 

2,200 to Hoard (a doctor) 

5,000 to Hart (a farmer) 


These are just a few— hundreds sharing similiar 
prosperity. Reads like fiction, yet it’s the gospel truth, 
Proven by sworn etatements—investigation— 
any proof you want, 


Don’t envy these people-join hands £2 
—Win a fortune. M. Juell 

Doas they are doing. Let us give you the same high 
grade opportunity, supplying 8 out of 10 homes with 
Allen’s Wonderful Bath Apparatus. 


New, Different, Grand. 


Wonderful but true- gives every home a bath 
room foronly $6.50: excels others costiug 8200. Abol 
ishes tubs, bowls. buckeis, wash rags and sponges 
Turns any room into a bath room with hot or 
cold running water. Think of it! So energizes 
water—one gallon auple; cleanses almost automatically; 
no Soqion — ue water works; self heating 
Gives cleansing, friction, massage and shower 
baths. Makes bathing & minute operation. Uper- 
ates wherever water is obtainabie, Easily carried from 
room to room or packed in grip when travelling. So 
simple, a child can operate ‘Truly marvelous! A 
modern home bathing without the drudgery, incon- 
venience, annoyance, muss of lugging water. filling 
tubs, emptying, cleaning. putting away. Could any- 

















R. V. Zimmerman 














thing be more popular, easier to sell? Agents, it’s 
simply irresistible. Think of millions who want bath 
rooms. Unquestionably best thing ever happened for - 
agents. What a winner — at sight people exclaim — M. Stoneman 


“there, there, that’s what I've been longing for.” No 

competition. Patent new—field unworked—demand enormous—price 
insignificant—fascinating. dignified, exciting work—everything juet 
right for an overwhelming business. A demonstrated gigantic 
Success. You see what others are making—why not yourself? sed 
by U. 8S. Government. No wonder. Beem writes: I averaged 


$164.25 WEEKLY FOR 3 MONTHS. $ity,%0 


days; Hart 16 in 3 hours; Langley $115 worth the first day; 
Keese solicited 60 people—sold 55. Why shouldn't Cashman say: 
“Men who couldn't sell your goods. couldn't sell bread in a famine,” and 
Lodewick, ‘* Lucky I answered ad; it’s great; money coming fast; 17 


‘az: $500,000.00 


bq worth will be sold easily this season. 75 per cent. profit to you. 
xperience unnecessary. 


FREE SAMPLE AND CREDIT TO 
ACTIVE AGENTS 


Be first — get exclusive rights — own a rip roar- 
ing business. Show the world that all you need 
is a real opportunity. Investigate for your own 
use anyhow. 


H Spare time 

Make $8,000 this year. $°.""3,¢).7° 
One cent starts you—a mere 

postal, containing your name 
and address—that’s all. Send no 
money — investigate first. 
Send todsy for amazing 
otfer—it’s free. You will 
forever associate this act 
with abundant prosperity. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 3144 Allen Bldg., Toledo Ohio 
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A Typewriter Test that 
Means Something 


Blindfold yourself. Have ten type- 
writers of different make placed in a row 
—a Monarch somewhere among them. 

Try each keyboard in turn. The 
machine with the lightest touch will be the 
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Monarch 
Light Touch 


and you can locate it every time no 
matter how its position be changed. 


Just as the proper tools produce the 
best work, so does a responsive key action 
increase the efficiency of a stenographer. 
It saves her strength. Therefore, she has 
a better grip on her work, is more accu- 
rate, more rapid, gets a greater quantity 
of work done. There is no ‘‘three-o’clock 
fatigue” where the Monarch is used, and 
a few days’ trial will convince you of 
this fact. 


Send for Monarch Literature 


Learn the reasons for Monarch supcriority. 
Then try the Monarch, to the end that you may 
know that Monarch merit rests in the machine 
itself, not merely in what we tell you about it. 


Representatives Wanted 
Local representatives wanted everywhere, 
also a few more dealers for large territories, 
Write for details and attractive terms. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Executive Offices? 
| i Monarch Typewriter Building 
Broadway, New York 
Canadian Offices: 
Toronto and Montreal 


Branches and dealers throughout the 
world, 
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Should you make an important purchase from our advertising pages you will confer a favor by writ- 


7 
ing to us of it. 
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The 


Time 
Saved 


will soon pay 
for a new 





Seli-Inking 
-Rotary 
Neostyle 


This machine is always ready for 
immediate use because the automatic 
inking device contains the supply of 
ink and distributes it quickly and evenly 
over the stencil. No hunting for the 
ink can. No soiled fingers. 

Important and confidential informa- 
tion can be put in the mails in an hour 
for hundreds of agents and correspon- 
dents. 

One copy is written on the typewriter 
—the rest are turned off by the Neostyle 
at the speed of a rotary press. 

The Neostyle is a business-getter— 

The Neostyle is an extra clerk— 

Want to know? Just ask 


Neostyle Co. 
30 Reade St., New York 
109 Franklin St., Boston 
219 Randolph St., Chicago 








































‘* Yes—_We 
Need an Expert’’ 


While there is always an overflow of 
applicants for the /ittle jobs, there is always 
room for the expert—the man with special 
training. In fact, the demand for trained 
men far exceeds the supply. 


To succeed in any line of work you must 
have special training. This is imperative. 
If have a liking for some particular 
well-paid occupation the International Cor- 
respondence Schools will train you in your 
— time to qualify for a good — in 
that very line. Doesn’t matter who you are, 
where you live, what you do, or what P oad 
age. So long as row are ambitious, and can 
read and write, the I. C. S. will go to you 
and train you in your own home. 

Mark the coupon se pe the occupation 

ou wish to follow, and mail it to-day. Then 
he I. C. S. will tell you of the particular 
I. C. S. way by which you can succeed in 
life. Marking the coupon costs only the 
postage, and puts you under no obligation. 

3882 salaries raised in 1909 through 
1.C.S. help. 316 in September 1910. To 
learn how to multiply your salary, mark 
and mail the coupon to-day. 


International Correspondence Schools, 

Box 1006 SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for the position, trade or profession 
before which I have marked x. 

















Automobile Running Civil Service 
Mine Superintendent Architect Spanish 
[eine Sorgen . | pe ist — 
aumbing, Steam Fitting anguages— jerman 
Conerete Construetion Banking Utatian 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufacturing Architectural Draftsman 
Stationary Engineer Industrial Designing 
Telephone Expert Commereial Iliustrating 
Mechan. Engineer Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman Show Card Writing 
Electrical Engineer Advertising Man 
Elee. Lighting Supt. &tenographer 
Electric Wireman Bookkeeper 
eS NS LS GS ESED 









Name. 




















= Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you write to advertisers. 






















































December 


im the 


New York Shops 


The news of the New York shops is given each month for the information of our subscribers who live at some 


distance from the great stores where a display of the new things can be seen. 


The articles mentioned below are new, 


While we would much prefer that you examine our advertising pages carefully each month and make your pur- 


chases (mentioning Current LiterAtuRE) direct from our 


modate our subscribers by buying for them, 


“market place,” we will, upon receipt of price, accom- 


without extra cost, any article that can be obtained in New York City. 
In all orders, accompanied by letters, please have the order on a separate sheet of paper. 


Small articles will b: 


sent by mail, if 15 cents is included for postage; or by express or freight collect. 
Men who have wedding or birthday presents to make can simply send us a check, with the invitation and card 
to be inserted with general instructions, and we will make the shipment direct to the party or parties. 


All orders must be accompanied by New York draft, or by post-office, or express, money order. 


Current Liter- 


ATURE SHOPPING BurREAU, 140 West 29th Street, New York City. 


W* want to impress on our readers that in 
no sense is the Shopping Bureau or the 
New York Letter an advertisement. What- 
ever we see that we consider new and good 
and think the out-of-town, or for that matter 
intown, readers would like to hear about is 
written up. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
HE one cry now is “What can we get 
for Christmas ?’’, so I will try to help 
you out. Rather a new idea for a 
present for a man is a card case in 
plain heavy silk for $1.00 and a tie in the 
same silk for $1.00. A very flat cigarette case 
comes in seal or pigskin, with rim of silver, 
at $3.00; without silver mounting $1.75. In 
lizard skin they are $6.75, and without silver 
mounting $5.75. In suede kid, in lovely soft 
colors, is a beautiful cigarette case. It is 
very soft and pliable, and if there are no cig- 
arettes in it, it will crush perfectly flat. With 
a flexible silver rim they sell for $5.00. A 
small pocket comb, silver mounted, in a bright 
leather case is a practical present for $1.25. 
For $2.75 comes a polisher for a silk hat or 
velvet collar. It is a piece of velvet just large 
enough to cover the palm of the hand with 
leather back and leather silver-mounted strap 
to slip the hand through. A very clever, use- 
ful little affair to hand around after dinner 
for the men to light their cigars from is only 
$1.75. It is a box of wax matches in a Ger- 
man silver holder, on the outside of which is 
a place to hold the burning match. The match 
burns for quite a while, and being held upright 
the cigar can be conveniently lighted. A new 
evening vest in white corded silk is a fine 
present for a man if he happens to be a mem- 
ber of the family. A beauty can be had for 
$9.00. Unusually stunning vests come in the 
same material that is so much used for silk 
socks. It is accordion-pleated silk in white 


and black, and the vests have dark pearl but- 
tons. 


They are cut low to be used with a 





dinner jacket, and high for afternoon wear, 
and sell for $28.85. <A tie to match is $1.50 
in bow or $2.50 in four-in-hand. Socks to 
match are $4.25. The scarfs, or as some shops 
call them, reefers, to be worn inside the coat, 
are very much to the front. They have en- 
tirely taken the place of the heavy satin pieces 
worn at one time. In knitted silk with fringe 
they are $4.00 and $5.00—colors white, gray 
and black. In a white and black mixture they 
are $6.00. 

For either man or woman is a most attrac 
tive and useful present—a handsome reading 
glass for the library table. They can be had 
beautifully mounted, in a stunning case for 
$10.25. Nothing could be more attractive than 
the little opera glasses. When closed and in 
the case they are only three inches long and 
one inch and one-half deep. The lenses are 
very good and the glasses only cost $5.50. A 
very stylish, well-made English portfolio 
comes for $4.50. It has a quire of paper 
stamped with a monogram of two letters, pen- 
cil, pen, place for stamps and for writing. 

A beautiful leather folder can be had with 
places for eight hat pins of any length, and 
straps to hold in veils. It folds closely to- 
gether and comes in all colors lined with 
watered silk, for $8.75. For the woman who 
wants to make her presents, the combing 
kimono to slip over the head comes in white 
lawn stamped with a scallop and design in 
front for $1.25. Then there is a linen bag in 
which to put away corsets. It has “Corsets” 
stamped on the front, and flowers, and a scal- 
lop stamped at the top—price $1.50. A spe- 
cialty house has evolved a charming little 
waist. It almost makes itself it is so simple 
—it has a Dutch neck and kimono sleeves. It 
has a scallop stamped around the neck and 
sleeves and a simple design just in front. They 
get them out in cotton voile with the material 
for working for $4.75. Or in French crépe 
for $5.75. They are especially pretty for 
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Gifts from WANAMAKERS 
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Ordering by Mail, from a House of Character, is a Good Plan. 





Wanamaker Down Quilt, $5 Prepaid 
Order No. 188 Warmth Without Weight 


Size 6 ft. x 6 ft., weight 4 pounds, price $5, express prepaid 
to Mississippi River. 

This quilt at $5 is at least $1 better than any other quilt on the 
market at the same price. 

We manufacture it ourselves, not because we want to, but be- 
cause we wish to know just what goes into it. We buy the sateen in 
100,000 yard lots, and the down by the ton; we steam it ourselves. 

Tell us the color you prefer, whether pink, yellow, blue, olive, 

terra cotta or Persian, and we will select it for you. 

Other sizes: 6 ft.x7 ft. $6; 7 ft.x7 ft. $7; 3 ft. x4 ft.(cribsize) 
$2; 4 ft.x5 ft. (child’s bed) $3; 5 ft.x6 ft. (single bed) $4.50. 


Our Special Christmas Catalog 


of selected Gift Items, and 1000 illustrations 
of toys and games, the latest novelties of for- 
eign and domestic manufacture, will be ready 
November 25. Just write us on a postal, 
“Send me Christmas Catalog No. 8,” 


Practically every page of our general 
Winter Catalog contains suggestions for 
Christmas Giving, and 32 pages are devoted 
especially to that purpose. If you haven’t 
a copy, ask us for this also. 


We pay postage, anywhere, on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. See Catalog for 
Freight and Express Free Delivery Terms 
throughout the United States. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 


Christmas orders received now, with cards for enclosure, will be 
reserved and mailed as directed. 
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EVENING DRESS 


YOU need this MUFFLER 


without it you take big chances in wearing evening clothes. 
Every time you put on your dress clothes you wish you 
had one—not only to keep your collar and shirt from soil- 
ing, but as a protection against cold and pneumonia. 

My MUFFLER is made of the best quality silk—black 
Barathea lined with fine white silk. It is also interlined, 
making it chill-proof. 

It is shaped to fit snugly around the neck without bulg- 
ing. It is 45 inches long, 1034 inches wide at the ends, 
and where shaped has 4 stitched plaits. 

Dealers would charge $3.50 to $4.00 for a similar or 
inferior article. 

SENT BY MAIL, CHARGES PREPAID, DELIVERY 

GUARANTEED, FOR $2.50 
with the positive understanding if it is not entirely satis 
factory after wearing you may return it at any time and 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

My illustrated catalogue of Men’s Furnishing Goods. 
containing diagram “How to Correctly Tie Men’s Scarfs,” 
and “How Good Collars Are Made.” It is yours for the 
asking. 

I deal direct with consumers and save busy men all 
shopping annovance. 

This MUFFLER makes a handsome present. 

References:—Any of the Banks or Trust Co. in Troy 


C. G. CLEMINSHAW, 211 Fulton St., TROY, N. Y. 


Shirts to your own measure. Made from fine quality of 
Madras, Oxford, Cheviot and Percales. 3 soft-front Shirts, 
$5.00. If not satisfactory, return them and I will return your 
money. Samples of cloth and self-measuring blanks sent on request. 








pe. If you cannot get suited at your dealers, use our Shopping Bureay. It is for your convenience, and 
s conducted by us without profit, 








DECEMBER IN THE NEW YORK SHOPS 








KREMENTZ GIFT BOX 


A set of four of the famous 14-K. Rolled Plate Kre= 
mentz Collar Buttons (that will last for years with- 
out losing luster). A new one free for every one 
broken or damaged from any cause. Packed in an 
attractive ribbon-tied box. 


set will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 125 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 





Any man, every man, all men 
would appreciate the 


ONE DOLLAR the Set of Four 


If not found at your haberdasher’s or jeweler’s, a 











Jaeger Sanitary Underwear com- 
bines the maximum] of porosity 
with the maximum of protection. 
It is also curative as well as pre- 
ventive. Leading Physicians 
strongly recommend it, appre- 
ciating its value as a means to 


good health. 


Please Write for descriptibe 
Catalogue and Samples. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 


New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn : 504 Fulton St. Boston : 228 Boylston St. 
Phila : 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago : 82 State St, 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 


> 









young girls. There is quite a rage now for 
the old-fashioned cross stitch letters. One 
house makes a specialty of doing them on 
towels—three letters for 7oc. A pretty work 
bag or handkerchief bag in crépe is only $1.50. 
It is small and falls in a pretty twist. 

Scissors are always good to give, for no 
one ever had enough. Such a stylish pair 
comes with pigskin handles and a _ pigskin 
holder for $1.25. For $4.50 a stunning set 
of three different sizes can be had. Tea cosies 
are pretty and nice to have. In crépe painted 
in Japanese design they can be bought for 
$1.60. In satin embroidered in Japanese style 
for $4.50. Traveling slippers in brocade silk 
with case to match are $3.00. A pretty little 
silk case for sewing comes embroidered in 
Japanese flowers. Inside thee is a piece of 
flannel for needles, scissors, bodkin and rib- 
bon runner in carved ivory. Each case comes 
in a Japanese box and sells for $1.75. A most 
charming toilet set comes in ivory finish called 
“Reneiw.” A set of six pieces, file, cuticle 
knife, polisher, salve jar, shoe horn and but- 
ton hook engraved in script $6.75, and en- 
graved in ribbon $10.00. A set of the larger 
pieces, consisting of hair brush, cloth brush, 
hat brush, mirror, comb and puff box is $18.00 
engraved in script, and $25.00 engraved in 
ribbon. 

For the children a clever pop-gun is like a 
long slim fellow with a gay blue coat and 
yellow mushroom hat. You push the hat in to 
pop the gun—price 25c. A delightful boogy- 
man in felt has a big round head with a tiny 
cap and small arms and legs—just the thing 
for a small youngster to roll over the floor 
after. He sells for $1.25. For $1.00 and 
$1.50 come charming plush and felt cats, 
rabbits and clowns. In exact copies of the 
real thing you can get flying machines, even 
to a little tin man at the wheel. You wind 
them up and hang them to the chandelier. 
where they spin around wonderfully. They 
sell for 75c., $1.00 and $1.75. There are most 
attractive toy kitchen utensils in blue enamel. 
A box of eight pieces costs 75c., ten pieces 
$1.00, and about twenty pieces $1.75. Many 
wooden toys are shown now. They are cut 
out of gaily painted wood. A box of 24 ani- 
mals is $1.00. A general on a gay steed on 
rollers is $1.50, and a small boy on a very 
yellow pig is also $1.50. 


MARGARETTA JOHNSON. 








If you cannot get suited at your dealers, use our Shopping Bureau. It is for your convenience, and 


s conducted by us without profit. 
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A glimpse of the three great laying houses, with 4,500 pullets alweys at work 
& J 


READER, if you want to know how two city people, in poor health and 


without experience, have in a few years built up an egg business that clears over 


$12,000 a year, subscribe now for the FARM JOURNAL, and get with it the 


Corning Egg-Book 


which tells all the secrets of their success, and describes the methods by which they 
obtained a profit of $6.41 a year per hen. (See offer below.) 

Talk about “best-selling novels”! Why, nearly 100,000 copies of this book 
sold in less than six months! “You see, these men discarded old methods, and in spite of many 
failures, stuck at it until they learned the secret of making hens lay the most eggs in winter. 
That discovery marked a new era in poultry raising and thousands are eagerly studying how 
they do it. 

Their success opens up a new money-making business of unlimited possibilities. With this 
book for a guide, men or women living in or near cities can raise eggs the year round, and sell 
them at high prices, or eat them and save the high prices. The demand for fresh eggs, especially 
in winter, is never satisfied. Learn how to supply well-to-do customers regularly, and they will 
take all you can raise, at high prices. Egg-raising is much simpler than poultry raising. The 
hard work of killing, dressing, and marketing fowls i is left out. The rest can be done by men in 
poor health, women, school-boys, girls, and others not qualified for regular business. 

The publishers of the Farm Journal saw the immense value of a book that should describe 
the proved and tested methods of the Cornings. So, after careful investigation, they decided to 
publish the Corning Egg-Book, and offer it toall who subscribe for the Farm Journal on the 
offer below, to make the paper better known to all people, in city or country, who are interested 
in growing things. 


The FARM JOURNAL is made for every one who raises or wants to 
raise poultry, eggs, fruit, vegetables, milk, butter, honey, etc., as well as grain and cattle. It has 
the LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY FARM PAPER IN THE WORLD—over 750,000. It has depart- 
ments devoted to housekeeping, dressmaking, recipes, and bright, fresh reading for boys 
and girls. It is brief, crisp, condensed and PRACTIC AL. No long-winded essays. “Cream, 
not skim-milk,” is its motto. It is now running a series called “Back to the Soil,” true stories of city people 
who have changed to country life, intensely interesting, It never prints a medical or trashy advertisement, 
and its columns are an absolutely reliable guide in buying. Most of its subscribers pay FIVE to TEN YEARS 
AHEAD. It is a special favorite with women. Every one who has a garden, yard, flower-bed, or even a 
kitchen, ought to have this bright, cheery, useful home paper. Those who merely exist in cities ought by all 
means to get it, for it brings a whiff of outdoor life into their homes, and may help them to escape to the 
country and really LIVE. 


GPECIAL OFFER: We will send, sii 
postpaid, the Farm Journal for FOUR FULL 
YEARS, with the Corning Egg- Book, 


Both for $1.00 


Farm Journat, 142 Clifton St., Philadelphia. 


for four years, beginning with the December issue, 
and ‘the Corning Egg-Book, to 


a 


cash, money order, check, or stamps. Book and NE kc psiloccivtitaswdsescbpaenevedacden ees 
paper may go to different addresses, if necessary. 
5 ° ° Dy Se Uikinastandesdcseidnedenaadaaeaees 
FARM JOURNAL, 142 Clifton St., Philadelphia i i 
(i cbtbeeksteadeaenane POE. occcccesenses 








It is the advertising patronage that enables magazines to succeed. If you believe CURRENT LITERA= 


URE worthy, write our advertisers. This shows them that CURRENT LITERATURE stands well with you. 































Enclosed find $1.00. Send the Farm Journal 






























Y2.PRICE XMAS BARGAIN 


50¢DRAWNWORK 
HANDRERCHIEES AD 
“ONLY 







_ £3 - 
These handkerchiefs are warranted all genuine handmade and 
hand-drawn in above beautiful designs on extra sheer, transparent 
handkerchief lawn. Imported direct from our native workers; 
11x11 in.; worked in all four corners, Each 


50c. Special % Price Bargain: ‘Vo adver- 
tise our genuine Mexican drawnwork, ingun $ J 00 
. 





Rugs, etc., we will send these four handker- 
chiefs prepaid for only 
Regular price $2.00. Same handkerchiefs in rare, sheer, pure 
Irish linen, regular price 75c each, the entire 4 for only $1.50; 
regular price $3.00. Each set is sent you packed in handsome Gift 
kox FREE, 

Orders filled the same day received. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 

Write today for our new Holiday Bar- 

Free Catalog gain Catalog ©f uncommon Mexican and 
Indian Xmas Gifts, mailed FREE, 108-page Complete Art Catalog 
for 6c. Beautiful Catalog of Native Gems in actual colors, 4 cents. 

THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. PL 12 Mesilla Park, N. M. 


The Mexican Drawnwork House of America, 








I will send as long as they last my 25c Book 


Strong Arms 


for 10c in stamps or coin. 
Illustated with 20 full page halftone cuts, showing 
exercises that will quickly develop, beautify, 
and gain great strength in your shoulders, 
arms, and hands, without any apparatus. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
904 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42nd St., New York 













A few hammer 
taps adjust them 
on any furniture 


to put on these new noiseless, 
invisible castors-without-wheels. 


They give instant, gliding movement to the heaviest 


furniture. on’t mar or mark hardwood floors or 
tear carpets. Slip easily over the edge of a rug. 
Nickel steel, highly polished. Can’t be nicked or 
scratched—guaranteed unbreakable. 
5 Sizes—largest 1 inch — All 15c a Set of 4 
With Felt Tips for Marble or Tile Floors 25c for 4 


If not at your dealer’s send remittance mentioning 
dealer’s name and we will forward the castors to you. 


DOMES OF SILENCE, Ltd. 
HENY W. PEABODY & CO., American Agents 
17 State Street, NEW YORK 


Caution: To prevent imposition ask for ‘Domes of 
Silence.” Dealers: Write for Sample and Trade Prices. 











50 Engraved Cards 1 
of Your Name 
In Correct Script, Copper Plate 
The quality must please 
or your money refunded 


Sample Cards or Wedding Invitations 
upon request 


HOSKINS 


cial Stationers 


Philadelphia 









Oth and Chestnut Sts. 


I Can Increase 
Your Earnings 


If you want an independent busi- 
ness of your own requiring no 
capital, mail your name and_ad- 
dress and let me send you our Big 
Free 62-Page Book showing how 
youmay earn$3,000to0$10,000ayearinthe 
Real Estate, Brokerage 
andeInsurance Business 
Our system is a positive success. It equips you to conduct 
these money making branches, and gives youa valuable Com- 
mercial Law Course Free. Clerks, Book Keepers, Salesmen 

Agents. Solicitors and others should investigate this Send 
no money, simply your name and address and [ will mail you 
our Big 62-Page Book. absolutely free. Write today 

International Realty Corp.,4504 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


Successors to The Cross Co. and H. W. Cross & Co. 



























Buy from our advertisers, 


When you write please add you saw it in CURRENT LITERATURE, 
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ristmas List 





is incomplete 
without the ZS 


: 
Fussy “ Wimass wh, | 
Package ee it 







\ Everybody on § 
\ your list would © 
$1.00 \ enjoy some one 
a pound; \ ~ of the Whitman 





in halves, one, MS 
two, three and 
five pounds. 


packages choco- y 
) lates and confec- y 

tions. If youdo 7 
Sent postpaid not know our local 
where we agent write early 


have no agent. lee ai for ‘Suggestions. ”” 
Makers of Whitman’s Uji 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & ON, Inc., , Padesenie, U. S. A. Instantaneous Chocolate 


Qtr UC ecéceccccdddddddcectccddcddecd Ve Wid dddcddddddddddcdddiddddddcdcedddccdeee 



























YOUR OLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


TAKEN AS HALF PAYMENT 
ON THE POST SELF-FILLING neers eee PEN 





NO MISPLACED DROPPER. NO SOILED FINGERS. 


All that is required of the Post is to dip it into the ink-bottle, draw 
out the plunger, and the pen is ready for use. In the words of Governor 
Adams: “It requires little more trouble to replenish than to dip an ordi- 
nary pen into an inkstand.” It is the only pen manufactured in America 
that was awarded the gold medal by the Académie des Inventeurs In- 
dustriels et Exposants, Paris. The Post is fully guaranteed, fitted with 
a 14-karat solid gold nib and genuine hard iridium point. 


_ No. 4, Chased Black, or Red Mottled Barrel, No. 2, Gold Nib - $3.00 Less 50% for your pen - $1.50 


44, 3, sé sé sé “é “é sé 4, é oé os 4, 00 sé se = 2.00 

oa.” Wide 18-kt. Gold Bands, Black ‘a Pe ee os Bee ew ae h;! hee 

é 6, se sé é 4é é, oe «é - 6.00 o rT) “ Ty “ ” 3.00 
WRITE YOUR NAME ON OLD PEN SENT IN. 

PENS SHIPPED IN HOLLY BOXES. Add 10c. extra for registered mail. 


Post Fountain Pen Co., 130 W. 14th St., New York City 


al t is to your advantage when writing, to explain that you are a reader of CURRENT LITERATURE, 
will help us also.—Current Literature Co. 






































































































NEW INVENTION 


A DUSTLESS HOME tHe work 


THE WORK 
P rfual hi Double 
New Home Vacuum Cleaner f.ti00 Gonstane ‘suction. 


Cleans carpets, rugs, mattings on floor. Takes place of brooms, 
7 brushes” dust cloths. Oleans without 
sweeping. Raises no dust. Constant, pow- 
erful suction draws dust, dirt, grit and germs 
through body and fibre of carpetintocleaner. 
No electricity, motor, power or operating 
expense. Child or delicate woman operates 
easily. Mra. M Buckingham, Nebr. 
“Home Cleaner certainly takes fine dirt out 
. of carpets.” Prof, Geo. 8. McDowell, Pa., 
“Took 8 1-2 ounces fine dirt from carpet 
10x18 ft.” So they go. Hundreds of letters 
of praise and satisfaction. Saves taking 

and beating carpets. Weighs 9 Ibs. 

du 


































u 

Think of it! A dustless home—cleaner than 
ever before — without sweeping, dusting, 
house-cleaning. New Home Vacuum 
Cleaner, Price $8.50. Does same work as 
high priced machines. This great blessing 
heretofore possible only for the rich. now 
within reach of all—rich or poor—village, 
city or country. Sent anywhere. Order 
now, you wont regret it. Not sold in 
Stores. 


FREE SAMPLE to Agents 


850 to $180 per week. 
W. H. Morgan, Pa., “Send 60 
Cleaners at once. Sold 82 
so far this Week, mak- 
ing 75 in 9 days.” C. E. 
Goff, Mo., *Sold 5& Va- 
cuum Cleaners last 
Saturday — my first 
attempt.” Not an 
old worn out pro- 
osition. 
vew bnsi- 
nessthat’s 
making 
people 
rich, Field 
untouched 
— unlimit- 
ed. Experi- 
ence unne- 
essary. 
# Takes eve- 
ry family 
by storm. 
Selle it- 
self. Make 


more 
money in a day than you do now in a month. Only 2 sales a 
day means 851.00 a week profit. Men or women. All or part time. 
Show 10 families, sell 9. Enormous demand. Think of millions of 
homes wanting—needing Vacuum Cleaners. Start now in a profit- 
able, easy, important business. Money comes easy. Don’t delay. 
Don’t let some one else beat you toit. Write today for Agents Big 
Profit Plan, 


R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
1371 Alms Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE WELKOM WARMER 


Endorsed by the medical profession and hospital 
authorities as the only modern and sensible sub: 
stitute for the Hot Water Bottle. 

Size 3% x 5% inches; weight 
four and one-half ounces. 


NO WATER TO HEAT, 
NO RUBBER TO ROT, 
re causing the bag to burst and 
HH scald the patient. 

The WELKOM WARMER is made of metal, and_ is 
heated within one minute by the lighting and insertion 
of a tube containing a blazeless, smokeless, and odor- 
less fuel generating a heat of uniform temperature which 
lasts two hours at a cost of less than one cent. 

As a pain killer the WELKOM WARMER has no 
equal as it can be put into action instantly. 

Complete outfit including Warmer, bag, belt, box and 
10 tubes of fuel sent prepaid to any part of the United 
States upon receipt of $1.00. 

Write today for descriptive booklet. 


WELKOM WARMER MFG. CO. 


Dept. V. 108 Fulton Street, New York 


















Crooked Spines Made Straigh 


Try The 2 lly A 
30 Days at MY Risk 


You need not risk a penny. No matter how seri- 
ous your case is, no matter what other methods 
you have tried,we know the Sheldon Appliance will 

ring you relief. We want you to know it, and we 
will gladly give you a 30 days’trial to prove it atmy 
risk. Write at once for my book aid learn about 
my scientific method, and how to try the Appli- 
ance without risk or obligation on your part. 

Don’t let Spinal Weakness or Curvature destroy 
your happiness or ruin your child’s life. The Shel- 
don Appliance has corrected thousands of cases in 
both old and young. You can do away with bungly, 
heavy caste and supports. The Sheldon Appliance 
is light and cool and gives a feeling of strength and 
activity as soon as you put it on. 

You need not suffer a day longer the inefficiency 
that comes from a weak or deformed back—you 
need not see your child grow up weak and ill- 
shaped. Send to me today for my book and learn 
how to get the style of Appliance your particular 
case needs, and how we give you a 30 days’ trial, 
You owe it to yourself or to the afflicted one in 
your family to write me now. Address Mr. Shel- 
aon. President. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 
306 24th Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 














“EASY WALKER” RUBBER HEELS 


Never Get 


never get loose. Made of 
new, live, long-wearing, 
reselient rubber. 


Attached by any shoe- 
maker in 5 minutes. No 
Cementused. Heelsnever 
come offorgetloose. Im- 
possible for sand or mud 
to get between the leather 
and rubber. 


Endorsed by all physi- 
cians. Sold by leather and 
findings dealers and shoe- 
makers, generally. If un- 
able to getthem from your 
shoe-maker send us 35c., 
state size of shoe worn. 
and if full or half heels 
are wanted. The profit will justify dealers to push the sale of them, 


SPRINGFIELD ELASTIC TREAD CO. 
21 Slager Street, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Plate Imbedded ~ 











GASOLINE ENGINE °760 2 
ForFarmwork, Irrigation 


or Pumping, Factory use 
and Electric Lighting. 


3to 20 h.p.—perfectly governed 
—guaranteed by a responsible 
firm. Write for full description. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 126 Leib St.. DETROIT 


H.P STATIONARY 



















Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you answer advertisements. 


with your purchase.—Current Literature Co. 


Our advertisers credit us 
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“WRIGHT'S ABOVE ALL. OTHERS 






























Wright’ Ss Health Underwear 


: WINTER WINDS 
have no terrors for the man who wears » Health Underwear. The only underwear 
known that actually ventilates the body while | it warm. WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDER- 
WEAR is lined with the “Fleece of Comfort,” consisting of many little loops of purest wool so 
woven that they lose their softness nor mat in the laundry. 
Ask for WRIGHT'S, the real health underwear at a moderate price. 


WRIGHT'S FAMOVS SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR 
DEMANDS THE ATTENTION OF EVERY MAN 
Just the kind of underwear for the man who is looking for Quality at popular prices. 

It is permanently elastic, fits perfectly and holds its shape indefinitely. 

Made in cotton, wool and worsted. The superiority of the fabric in our “SPRING NEEDLE 
RIBBED. UNDERWEAR” suggests garments of much. higher price, and the fit and finish 
confirm the “Wright’s” reputation in the underwear field. Union suits and two-piece garments. 

ASK YOVR DEALER — BE SVRE YOU GET WRIGHT'S « 
Free Booklet, “Dressing for Health,” explains the famous loop. Write for it today. 


WRIGHT'S SEALED BLUNDER REARROBEAN Sate ToRk gry | 

















For either Professional or f 
Business use there is a Blais- \ Thou " ands 
dell to meet every issue. have wnittenfor 





Photographers mark neg- & 
atives with No. 852 and spot 
with No. 855 Blaisdells. Hardware 
dealers, machinists, etc., do all their 
metal marking with 792 and 795 


Blaisdells, The 


my big dollar 
offer. Have 
you? It is the 
biggest money's 
worth I know of. 






i B I , AISDEI | This is your opportunity to 
aes rove conclusively that 

ae PAPER PENCIL . 

ites has all the good qualities and quality of MAKA R O F F 
— common pencils plus an economy, conven- 

worn ience and readiness no other pencil can 

is possess ais RUSSIAN Your 


To sharpen a Blaisdell, nick the paper and 


I. 
A ny two Pencils Sent Postpaid “CIGARETS 


On receipt of ten cents we mail any two best : 
quality pencils, either of graphite or colored are all that we —- for them, e 
crayon or for special purposes. State for we claim a lot. Better write today. 


purpose used or color needed. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., Jetir~f ~ Boar 


4407 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston 


























Pe Our manager is personally acquainted with many manufacturers. If you have anything special you 
want to purchase, write us—we may be able to help you.—Current Literature Co. 











3 YEARS TO PAY 


For the Splendid 


MEISTER PIANO 
swmmaptn sien, 


30 Days Free Trial 





In Your Own Home 


No Cash Payments Down. No Interest. 
-No Extras. WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Handsome Stool and Scarf Free 


$la Week. $5 a Month. 


Just to prove to you the - ens worth of this 


MEISTER piano, let us send it to you on thirty 
days’ free trial. It won’t cost you a penny or a 
moment of bother. First, send for our beautitully 
illustrated MEISTER catalog and see how the 
Meister is made and the materiais used in its cor 


struction. Read therein the testim ny of deligh = 


owners. Select the style you like and send in yo ir 





order. We'll do the rest. ‘he piano will be ship- 
ped to you promptly, freight prepaid, no matter 
where you live. Try it a m h at our expense. 
You will be under no obligat until you decide 
to buy. Then you may take full advantage of our 
easy payment plan which makes it easy for any 
man of modest income to own tunis fam us insti u- 
ment. If you don’t find it to be precisely as we 
have represented—then we'll tz it back wm 1 the 


month’s free trial and it ha 

SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY. TO YOU We 
deal only with the people direct and_ sell more 
pianos than any other firm in the world. W 
sole makers of the MEISTE R piano. It is 
duced in our own magnificently equipped factor 
and sold direct from the factory to you mi inus the 
usual profits of jobber, retailer and special salesman. 
There is only one small profit and that is ours. 
We were obliged to secure extra factory facilities 
this year because of an enormously increased de- 
mand and we are doing the finest work in the his- 
tory of piano making. 

WE WILL SEND THIS PIANO TO ANY HOME 
IN AMERICA ON THIRTY DAYS FREE TRIAL, 
or any one of the other four styles, some of which 
are very elaborate and beautiful. Send for the 
catalog to-day. <A post card will bring it. 


THE MEISTER PIANO CO. 
Rothschild @ Company, Sole Owners 
State, Van Buren and Wabash Ave. Dept. 68 B. Chicago, Ii 

















“‘A Guarantee Worth Something” 


Austin Ofgans 


are a guarantee of tonal beauty and 
strength and of mechanical reliability. In 
placing a contract with us, you cannot err. 


Our Universal Air Chest 


is undoubtedly the greatest discovery 
of the age for wind distribution. In 
vw use in hundreds of organs. v8 








We build most of the Jarge organs in 
America, but the same care and pro- 
portion is found in our smaller ones. 
The two manual Austin Duplex is a gem 
for small churches—complete at $2000. 


Let us send you copiously 
illustrated reading matter. 


Austin Organ Company 


168 Woodland St., Hartford, Conn. 
Are You Interested ina Home? 


If so, send Six Cents for a Copy of ‘24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” 
—_ : aoa eae a ae 














, This kg exteriors and floor plans of 24 ye sman Houses, costing 
ro $7 > nost resting 32-page book- 
et entitled THE ORAE TSMAN ‘Hol SE 


Bor} Me and eh Tees and oe 








) interest vou in THE 


e sent on 



















CRAI rSMAN ind rti , to tell you about o ir special 
id * oO eee ly ae ec ‘raftsman house plans. “¢ “raft wrest 
fea . me It : ney on useless 
1 a t are “sie in 
m 1 tte struction that is 
“3 I of space | even ina small 
me 1 at es to make a real home 
f people : t fe v realize them. You 
want hah lo y » ge 1e 
it gz 
THE CRAPTSM AN ! ¢ to the building and furnish- 
ing z of s home ys and keeps you in tou h with the beautiful 
simplicit rf raft 1 craft ideas 
: “¢ Rg AFT Sv A N WOME &” 200-page craft-bound book devoted 
just regularly sells for $2.00. To interest you in the great 
Craft Ide 7 f make you the following remarkable offer if you will 
answer it at once 
The Craftsman for a Year - $3.00 ALL FOR 
66 
Craftsman Homes” « = = 2.00 
Your Selection of 100 House Plans $3.75 
Also write at e for our Pre oe = atalogue 
1 can secure many Craftsman articles ee ere eS See ee 


EDGAR E. PHILLIPS, THE CRAFTSMAN 


Room 174 41 West 84th Streef, New York City 














m= CURRENT LITERATURE doesn’t muck-rake nor whitewash, but gives the facts, 
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Those Tough Envelopes 


“The only complaint I have to make about 
your firm is that your envelopes are so hard 
to cut open.”’—So said the Treasurer of a large cor- 


poration to the writer of this page. 


















Haven't you noticed that same firmness of 
fibre about some of the letters you receive ! 
It not only signifies very good stationery, but 
in nine cases out of ten it identifies 


;| | DldPimmpehivedsiond 


The tougher the envelope the better the paper—also 


~/ 


the better the envelope. For an envelope is first of all 
a container, and should be strong enough to insure the 
safety of every enciosure. 

Let us send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book of Specimens. 
It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads and other business 


forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on the white and fourteen 
colors of Old Hampshire Bond. 


Write for it on your present letterhead. Address 





) Hampshire Paper Company 


























The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively. 
_ Makers of Old Hampshire Bond, ** The Stationery of a Gentleman,” and 
se also Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter Paper and Manuscript Covers. 
oted 
reat South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
wi 
OR 
Ss 
how 
‘ity 





ae oO Manufacturers of high-grade goods use CURRENT LITERATURE b 
of the best classes of people.—Current Literature Co. . ne ey ae oo ae ae 
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Adolphe Borchard 


Parisian Pianist 


has selected the 


é 
( 
I 
c 
t 
; 
I 





to use exclusively during his 
1910-1911 American Concert Tour 


Prior to completing arrangements for his American tour 
Adolphe Borchard (now appearing in the principal cities) 
personally investigated the merits of the foremost pianos in 
Europe and America, with the result that the Knabe was 
chosen as representing the highest possible attainment in 
fnodern pianoforte construction, as attested by the leading 
artists, composers, musicians, etc., at home and abroad. 


Wm. KNABE & Co. rive. +4=©=New York City 


























When you want to buy a piano or an automobile, write to us. We may be able to help you, and at 


the same time show manufacturers that our readers buy good goods. withou 
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HEN you are tired, despondent, ill—and just “don’t care”: when one treat- 
ment after another fails and your recovery seems to make no progress, 
then leave business cares and home worries and come to 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Here you will find hundreds of interesting people from all parts of the world. You 
will meet hundreds whose health is improving so rapidly that they are full of 
enthusiasm. You will soon catch the spirit of the Sanitarium. You will experience 
a new interest in things. You will take pleasure in doing things here that would be 
depressing drudgery at home. You will get many new and valuable ideas about 
health, diet, medicine, exercise, breathing, the causes of sickness, the natural means 
of correcting those causes, etc. You will be able to learn about autointoxication, anti- 


toxic bacterial cultures, electricity, mechanicotherapy, hydrotherapy, phototherapy, etc. 
At the same time you will enjoy the luxury of Florida climate indoors and the health- 
building Michigan climate out of doors; besides the Palm Garden, Indoor Swimming 
Pools, Sun Parlors, etc., etc. 


RATES MODERATE. WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
CUT OFF COUPON, AND SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


THE SANITARIUM, Box 200, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





Box 200 

The Sanita- 

rium, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Please send booklet 

giving full information 

about accommodations and 
treatment. 





= No magazine can exist without advertising patronage: no advertising patronage can be maintained 
without the sympathy and support of the readers, 





Classified Advertising Department 


There are few wants which may arise which cannot be supplied in the Classified Advertising Department. 


This 


special Department is maintained for the small advertiser and for the convenience of the reader in quickly locating 


the wide variet 


of necessities for the home or office, and 


for the man or woman who seeks business opportunities 





Classified Advertising rate is soc. per agate line. Nothing less than four lines or over fourteen lines (one 
inch) will be accepted. CURRENT LITERATURE now has 800,000 readers monthly. 
FOR WRITERS TYPEWRITERS 





IF VOU ARE A WRITER 


We can aid you to find a market. 
MSS, SUCOESSFULLY PLACED. 
Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leafiet L 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, (23 Sth Ave., New York 


WRITE A PLAY 


The watest, Most Concise, Most Complete Publication on 


the 
ART OF PLAY-WRITING 


and the only thorough course of instruction published on 
this subject. Price $1.00. Address Jerome H. Remick 
& Co., Dept. C. L., 1381 West 4ist St., New York. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Prepared and appropriate for BOUND BOOK listing, 
carefully considered for investment on issue, demonstrat- 
ing and advertising after issue. Forward for readings. 

Roxburgh Pub. Co. Inc. Boston, Mass. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 


Addresses, Club Papers, Essays, Arguments, and general lit- 
erary work. Let us look upany subject for you. A literary 
service bureau unique in position and success. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY, 146 Manhattan Ave., New York 


Free Booklet kianustaee 
— _5 I criticize. type-copy. and SELL stories. articles. etc. __ 


( Write for SPECIAL offer and FREE booklet. §~~~ 
H. CORBIN, 60-68 Metropolitan Bldg., New York City. 














UNDERWOODS, REMINGTONS, SMITHS 
and hundreds of other standard makes 
of typewriters at prices ranging from 
$10 to875. All machines bought and sold 
by us must be and are equal to new, and 
to prove it we willrent you any machine 

ou may select for 83 per month and al- 
en all rental paid up to six months to 
apply if youdecideto purchase, and, wl at 
is more, keep it in perfect order free dur 
ing time you rent it and one year after 
you buy it. Can you ask a fairer proposi 
tion! TYPEWRITER SALES CO., Dept. 10 

§ Cortland Street 


REMINGTON, $18.75 


Write at once for the most interesting proposti- 
‘tion ever made to the typewriter purchaser. 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

2% Park Row, New York 
REMINGTONS $12.00 
guaranteed for one year and may be returned 
within 15 days if not satisfactory and yourmoney 
returned in full. Send for our illustrated cata- 

logue before purchasing any machines. 
HARLEM TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Dept. C. L., 217 Weat 125th Street 


THIS BEATS EVERYTHING: To introduce our rebuilts (this 

® month) we sell Remingtons 

Smiths, $18 to $25; Urderwoods, Olivers, $33; worth double. Old, reliable, 
CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


YPEWRITERS,:. 


Visible Writers « otrerwise 


Olivers, Ren.ingtons, Smiths, etc. 
Shipped ANYWHERE for Free Trial, or RENTED, 
allowing RENT to APPLY. 


Prices $15.00 Up 


First class Machinesfresh fromthe Menufacturere 
Write for Illustrated Gatalog 6. Your Opportunits 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Est. 1892) 92 & 94 Lake St., Chicage 
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WRITING SHORT STORIES or for Newspapers 


Pleasant work for you. Good pay. 





wanted for publication with or without music, 


3 d pay. 

Make Money Send for FREE BOOKLET. Tellshow, 
United Press Syndicate, San Franeiseo, Cal. 
SONG POEMS all subjects. Examination and criticism free. 
Our publishing proposition the best. Write for 


EATON, suite 68, 1870 Broadway, New York 


“HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK” 


This famous treatise free for a postal. Ask 
BROADWAY PUB. CO., 835 Broadway, N. Y. 


WRITE to Bureau of Research, New Albany, 
Ind., for literary help and material in preparing 
speeches, debates, essays, club papers. Expert 
work. Reasonable rates. 


AUTHORS e— Our lists go regularly to 300 Editors. We place 
: 


book Mss., fiction, technical, educational, stories, 
joems. A 5 


< Write for circular, N. ¥Y. AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE, 154 
Nassau Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
MAN WANTED Local representative ($1.50 to $5.00 daily) in every 
town not covered, for fastest growing mugazine 


and best-selling premium. Ask for “Salary Plan.’’ Write “VON,” Sales 
Mgr., HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, 84 West 35th Street, N. Y. 


particulars. 


























WE HAVE A GREAT PREMIUM OFFER—So good 
that subscribers have insisted on paying more than our 
price. An offer that strikes the buyer in this way is 
worth looking into. If you are looking for a money- 
making agency, drop a line for particulars to Current 
Literature Magazine, 142 West 29th Street, New York. 





OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


BaRGAINS each set 5 cts.—10 Luxemberg; 8 Finland; 20 Sweden. 
5 Crete; 8 Costa Rica; 12 Porto Rico; 8 Dutch Indies. Lists of 6000 
low-priced stamps free. Chambers Stamp Co., 111 H. Nassau 
Street, New York City 


$7 75 PAID for rure date 1858 quarters; #20 for ®%. 
. Keep all money dated before 1880, and send 10c 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean 
your fortune. » F. CLARKE CO., Dept. 82, Le Roy, N. Y. 


STYLO PENS 
Red or 


sear’ WULCAN STYLOS 


Moderate priced, easy writing pens that give satisfaction 
unequalled for rapid writing and ruling. 


Postpaid 

TWO SIZES 4% and 5% INCHES AGENTS 
Extra Size, 8 inches (Biack Only) $1.25. WANTED 

J. ULLICH & CO., (Dept. 4), 27 Thames St., New York 


Manufacturers of Stylo and Fountain Pens 


- FOR THE EYES 


Why look through 
dimmed Eye Glasses 


























Send _ self-addressed 
Stamped Envelope 
for free sample to 


when the far pert SMITH 
lept. S. Main St. 

MAGIC < @s Akron, Ohio 
CLEANER oS This is no “‘Catch- 
Penny"’ fake. Thou- 


sands of these perfect 
CLEANERS are in 
daily use. 


will instantly give 
you perfect Vision? 




















rthy, write our advertisers, 


a It is the advertising patronage that enables magazines to succeed. 
wo! 


If you believe CURRENT LITERA=- 


This shows them that CURRENT LITERATURE stands well with vou, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





REAL ESTATE 





RE YOU Interested in a Country Home Site of the 
Highest Class at GREENWICH, Connecticut ? 
I have a tract of land in the most desirable section of 
Greenwich, Conn. (28 miles from New York, 40 minutes 
‘n an express train), which I will divide and sell to three 
i four desirable families. 
To such desirable people I can offer a tr: act of fifteen 
wr twenty acres at a price which will make the investment 
safe. Price, $500 an acre. References exchanged. 


Owner, c/o Current Literature Publishing Co., 140 W. 29th St., New York 

AN ORANGE GROVE AT ALGOA ORCHARDS; a Christ 
nas gift de luxe; above par for investment; ideal for a home Profits 
$50 to $1000 yearly per acre. Small monthly payments do it Write 
for booklet. Gulf Coast Development Co., Dept. H, Algoa, Texas. 


BOOKS 











BOY AVIATORS’ SERIES 


‘Six stirring up-to-date titles for wide- 
awake boys. 
Price, SO cents per volume, 
postpaid. 
Send for Volume 1 to-day. Free cata- 
logue of books for Boys and Girls sent 
anywhere. 


HURST & CO., 395 Broadway, New York 
A BOOK of VITAL INTEREST on the subjects of 


MARRIAGE, PARENTAGE & SEXOLOGY 


Interesting— Instructive 





OR THE RIVAL 
» AEROPLANE - 
CAPTAIN-WALBUR “LAWTON 








Comprehensive 





Dr. Foote’s “HOME CYCLOPEDIA” of plain home talks is certain to 
awaken thought in every reflective reader; every pege bristies with facts 
about self and sex and their relation to life and health, family and race 

It ought to bein the hands of every husbend and wife, or those who ever 
expect to be either It is endorsed by Physicians, Teachers anc d Ministers. 

It contains 1,248 pages; 330 ait istrati besides 80 lithographs in five 
colors. cloth bound. Size 7 1-2 inches by 51-2 inches; 2 inches thick 

SEND TO-DAY forour FREE descriptive booklet with table of con- 

ts. opinions of people. and other interesting matter; and also for our 


er 
SPECI AL OFFER. Murray Hill Pub. Co., 122 E, 


2sth st., N. ¥. 


POWER to succeed comes by direction and 
control of the emotional nature. How 
to use all one’s energies and powers 


for Success is told in ‘‘ Thought Force For Success,’’ 
by Elizabeth Towne. Send NOW, only 4c. (stamps). 


WILLIAM E. TOWNE, Dept. 22, Holyoke, Mass. 
Any Book Reviewed or Advertised 


in our colums will be forwarded on 
the receipt of the publisher’s price 
CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 


Regular Price, $2 00. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Automatic Book Mark 


Adapted for Any Book—_@al 
Always in the right place— a <j 
Simply slip the clasp on the back cover Place SS 

Pointer where you are reading—No further m\ 

adjusting— No reader should be without one—Mailed 
postpaid for 10c—Special Prices to dealers and agents. 
ATLAS STAMPING CO., 557 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

127 KINDS IRON PUZZLES 


Sample with secret solution 
and 36-page booklet of cuts of 
all roc., or 3 leaders for 25¢c. 
Western Puzzle Works, Desk 
16, St. Paul, Minn. 


AUTO CASES, FIRST QUALITY 


28x3, $13.35; 30x3, $14.35; 30x3%, $20.70; 32x3%, 
$21.75; 34x3%, $23.75; 30x4, $25.00; 32x4, $27; 34x4, 
$28.75. Send for complete list. Also a lot of cheaper 
tires. Send 10% of amount of order and I ship and allow 
examination. WM. VANDERPOOL, Largest Tire 


Dealer in the Central Siates, Jamestown, Ohio. 
Automobilists attention! %{!.ctifat°miuk fursined cont, 


Australian mink fur-lined coat, 

elegant persian lamb collar, black broadcloth shell, cost 8225.00, sell 

835.00. Two Cinnamon bear robes cost $180.00, sell 830,00. Like new. 
W. SCOTT, 121 East 27th Street, New York. 


POSTAL CARD PROJECTORS 


They also show any Opaque Object in 
Natural Colors on the Screen. Our 
latest Improved Wonders give Grand 

Results, $2.50 to $20.00 each. 
Gas, Acetylene or Electric Light. 
Catalogue Free. 


HARBACH & CO., See 



























Clerks, 
Revenue 
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INSTITUT 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Invitations, Announcements, 


a Cards and Stamped Stationery. 
I oderate prices ; Samples upon request. 
17 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
Send postal for Blue Book of Bridal Gifts. 

MOTION PICTUKE MACHINES, Film Views, Magic Lan- 
terns, Slides, and similar Wonders For Sale. Catalogue Free. 
We also buy Magic Lanterns, Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & Co., 
809 Filbert Street, Philadephia, Pa. 





“SP RANKLIN, 


Wedding 


Elegant Goods from: 

















. > > 
SLD Slide Door Sectional Bookcases *°°,°.2°%,,{epart're, in. book- 


very effective. 
zontally in Steel lined grooves. 
drawers, etc., 

Oak, Golden or Weathered. 


fcc 4 Drawer Letter File 


taneous reference. 
follow blocks. 


Handsome and substantial. 
Four Standard sizes of book sections, also desks, 
in Standard and Mission Styles. 
This attractive and useful stack (9% ft. book space) —complete, 
Delivered 


Delivered - 

Files 20.000 letters for instan- 
Drawers roll on roller bearings, dust proof gad equipped with 
A handsome file, substantially constructed for long, hard service, 


Two metal framed doors slide hori- 


All popular woods and finishes. 


-"“" $12.80 
$13.25 


Made also in Cap and Invoice sizes and 2 or 3 drawers high. 


Catalog “D” shov ws these Office He Ips and 60 more pages 
itine Of your office work 


of suggestions for improving the r 

Catalog *“*B” shows two comp 

Book cases. 

are free. 

Freight ~— East of Mont., Wyo., Colo., 
livered prices in and West of these States on requ 





Write us or see your dealer. 


plete lines of Sec 
You can't afford to be without them, 


Okla. and bing Low De- 





The 2 Manufacturing Co. 
59 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


New York Office: 
108 Fulton Street 


Bowh 








It is to your advantage when writing, to explain that you are a reader of CURRENT LITERATURE, 


his will help us also.—Current Literature Co, 





















































THE ONE PERFECT 
VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


THE FOX—“THE ONE PERFECT VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER” — FOR 20 CENTS A DAY! Sent 
on FREE TRIAL to anyone—anywhere—at my expense— 
to be returned if not better than the best of other makes. If 
purchased you can pay me alittle down after trial and the 
balance at the rate of 20 cents a day—no payments on Sun- 


days and Holidays. 

TheFoxts Velie do not have to look beneath a 
lot of moving type pebars to see what is written! /thasa 
Back Space Key, Tabulator, Two-Color Ribbon with Automatic Move- 
ment and Removable Spools, ———— Carriages and Platens, 
Card Holder, Stencil Cutting Device, Variable Line Spacer and 
Line Lock with Key Release. Its Speedts fast enough for the speedi- 
est operator or slow enough for the beginner. It is extremely Dura- 
ble and almost Noiseless. 

Will You Do This Now? | want you to fill out the attached 
- coupon and give me a chance to 
“‘show you’ — at my expense—wha: | have. emember, | belon 
to no trust—no combination—and 7 one tells me at what price 
mustsell noronwhatterms | mustsell 














SEND FOR MY CATALOG, ANYWAY! 


Date 191 
W. R. FOX, President, Fox Typewriter Co., 
3312-3322 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








DEAR SIR: 

Please send me a copy of your catalog and write me full particulars concerning 
your “20 cents a day” payment plan on the new Fox Visible Typewriter. Itis dis- 
tinctly understood that the signing of this coupon does notin any way obligate me to 
—! and that no typewriter is to be sent me unless | decide later to order one for 
ree trial. 


Name 
bj Address 
WRfaox.Pres.fox TypewriterCah Business 





























== Buy from our advertisers. When you write please add you saw it in CURRENT LITERATURE, 











Copyright 1910 by Cream of Wheat Company 


Painted by W. V. Cahill for Cream of Wheat Company 


“DON'T FORGET CREAM OF WHEAT” 























SCIENCE-HISTORY]| 
OF THE UNIVERSE 





SYNOPSIS OF THE CONTENTS 


Vol. 1.—The initial volume of this series starts with 
the first vague gropings of Man to find out how day 
and night, summer and winter, came to be; how thence 
he learned the figure and movements of the earth, and 
extended his knowledge to the Solar System and the 
vast concourse of stellar worlds, advancing to the won- 
derful powers and the amazing discoveries of modern 
Astrophysics. 


Vol. 2.—Having determined the position the earth 
holds in space, the History of the Universe next deals 
with the matter of which it is composed, how the rocks 
came to be laid down, the vast forces of Geology, em- 
bracing the newer understanding of the causes of 
earthquakes. 


Vol. 3.—The mysteries of matter in the mass being 
thus disclosed, the third volume treats of the secrets 
of the physical laws which govern its particles; laws 
in the first flush of new discovery, such as molecular 
partition and radio-activity. 


Vol. 4.—But chemical changes are seen to be involved 
in every consideration of matter, and from the igno- 
rance of antiquity, through the supposed magic of al- 
chemy to the splendor of modern realization, the path 
is definitely traced. 


Vol. 5.—Chemistry shows how narrow is the division 
between living and lifeless Matter; and Biology, con- 
sidering first the protoplasmic cell, shows the three 
great elements of Life—Nutrition, Growth and Repro- 
duction—evolved to their present fulness. 





SEE NEXT PAGE 


Vol. 6.—Yet Biology is truly but an aspect of Botany 
and Zoology, and the classification of plants and ant- 
mals, their structural likenesses and dissimilarities, to- 
gether with their economic value, carry the reader to 
Man himself. 


Vol. 7.—As treating of the highest in the scale of Life, 
Anthropology is of intense interest. The scientific 
principles that underlie race problems, the evolution 
from the stone-weaponed Cave Man to the cultured 
citizen of to-day is shown, while the complex structure 
of the human body is revealed and the development of 
the art of healing finds due attention. 


Vol. 8.—Man so constituted, finds that to understand 
himself, as all else, mathematical principles are re- 
quired, and the development of these, from primitive 
counting to modern Logistics, is powerfully yet simply 
presented, while the modern mechanical applications 
find adequate representation. 


Vol. 9.—Beyond the mere intellectual plane, however, 
is the region of feeling and sentiment, wherein Art 
and Literature find their sphere, and the effect upon 
humanity as a whole of the inspired prophets of 
palette and of pen are shown in their progressive 
leadership. 


Vol. 10.—Highest of all in the sense of complexity 
comes Philosophy, in the true sense of the word, 
wherein all knowledge is relatively considered and 
therefrom is expresed that which tends most to the 
uplift of the race, passing from academic discussion 
to the vital and burning problems of Sociology, 
— Economy and Ethics which agitate the world 
to-day. 
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SCIENCE-HISTORY 
OF THE UNIVERSE 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY 


Hudson Maxim, the Inventor: | Science is what man has found out and is still finding out 
; pene | about himself, the things that surrouad him in this world, and 
The collection and unification of | ig some measure about other and remote worlds. History 
the vast amount of information | proper tells about what man has done in this world; whereas 
from the stupendous bulk of the | the history of science is the history of what he has thought and 
world’s scientific lore, and the con- | Jearned. The history of science is the real history of man; 
centration into this set of books in | because what he does depends upon what he thinks and upon 
such fascinatingly interesting shape what he knows. The history of science is therefore of su- 
for the great mass of the erin preme importance and of supreme interest. 
tainly an exceptionally masterfu . ° . 
2 satan Moe Asari neta lee i The science of to-day falls into three groups—the Phys- 
piece of editorial work. Sut that 3 z : : , 2 
which strikes me at first as a yet | ical, the Biological and the Philosophical. Each of these 
more puzzling wonder is the fact | has its clearly defined subdivisions and, for the most part, 
that you are able to give these vol- | Science has been advanced by men who have labored ex- 
umes with “Current Literature” for ‘ J 2 
ag clusively in but one or two of these narrower fields. The 
a merely nominal sum. A ‘ : 
history of science therefore is the story of the development 
of its various branches. 
Upon this plan, an able editorial board has produced 
I consider it an excellent work. | for CURRENT LITERATURE a unique work—“The Science- 
As a record 2 = ar oy a History of the Universe,” portraying the progress of 
sve ent of the sss : aie 
oy oe human knowledge from primitive times, describing the 
sciences, it is both clear and com- : ; : , 5 
prehensive. It deals with subjects | great discoveries and inventions of the past and the man- 
so often treated in a purely tech- | ner in which they have been made, showing the successive 
nical ey in bh manner that will in- | theories which have held sway, served their turn, and then 
est a ers. . . . 
ae died out, and narrating the part played in the conquest 
of knowledge by the men who have waged the battles of 
Ex-Vice-President of the U. S./ the intellect. This is not in any sense an exposition of 
a mson: ; se . oe 3 
nae See science, nor is it an arid encyclopedia giving a tedious 
It is not too much a that | catalog of facts. It is not written as a text-book for_spe- 
is is ighly s 3S ttempt ar . i 5 
this is a highly successful attempt | Cialists, nor is any technical knowledge required to under- 
to popularize scientific knowledge. : 7 e z : : 
It is in the highest sense a valuable | Stand and enjoy it. It is, on the contrary, a fascinating 
contribution along the line indicated | story meant for continuous reading and admirably de- 
by the title. signed to interest and instruct that very large class of 
general readers who wish to be intelligently informed 
President David Starr Jordan, of | about these great subjects in their broad aspect, but with 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University: | neither the time nor the inclination to make a specialized 
I have been very much pleased study of them. . ——_ 
with the good English in which Much of the text of this work is in the actual words 
these books are written, and with | of the greatest scientists themselves. Their own writings 
° ape nor ~~" gid have been drawn upon for the most perfect expression of 
of the conclusions which the authors . a . e . . . : 
have reached. I can commend this their own ideas. The high quality of the editorial work 
series as representing good work in | elicited from Hudson Maxim, the inventor, the warm 
the popularization of science. tribute quoted above. 


A SET FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER FOR CURRENT LITERATURE 


If you have not already received a set of these wonderful books 
write us to-day for full particulars of our plan of distribution. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
146 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


U. S. Senator Albert J. Beveridge: 

















The Opportunity € of The Hour 


The Seal of a Safe Investment 








ONE OF OUR COMPANY’S BIG WEALTH PRODUCERS 


It is a pleasure to talk to the readers of CURRENT LITERATURE through its advertising 
pages. 

I have done so month after month in other Magazines, on the subject of the Apple 
Orchard Industry of the Northwest. 


Today it is my good fortune to have hundreds of readers of the high class Magazines, part owners 
with me and my associates in the large Commercial Apple Orchards being developed by us in the Spokane 
Country, State of Washington. 


So J have taken this page to make a request: 





I want to send you our Booklet entitled “The | Today the greatest Apple Crop ever produced in 
Apple and the Dollar,” in which I have told the | the Spokane Country is being shipped to the Eastern 
story of the Northwest Apple Industry. Between its and Foreign Markets. From it the Apple Growers 
covers I have pointed the way for you to increase will make a profit of twenty-five millions of dollars. 
your income by becoming identified with this enor- MY REQUEST IS THIS: 
mously profitable business. Clip the coupon appearing below, mail it to me 

The investment pays seven per cent. from the start to-day. It will bring the Booklet in which I have 
—guaranteed—and the financial side has been brought discussed the growing of the Apple in a careful and 
within your reach, that is if you are willing to lay conservative manner, for our mutual benefit and your 
aside a little each month for a purpose. personal prosperity. 


Your own judgment will tell you what to do after you read the last page of the Booklet. 


QO 4 jee 


COUPON. The Commercial Orchard Company of Washington 


: Te > H > 
A. G. Hanaver, President, Cet Clem 


443 First National Bank Building, Chicago. First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 
oT y. , Executive and Home Offices: 
oe: Soe ene Old National Bank Building, SPOKANE. 
References, used by Permission: 

Traders’ National Bank of Spokane. 
Union Trust Company of Spokane. 
Spokane and Eastern Trust Company. 
Old National Bank of Spokane. 


We are the largest Orehard Operators 
in the Spokane Country. 





Please mail me your free Booklet 
the Dollar.” 



























Conservative Investments 





for Conservative Investors 





We offer to investors a form of security which not only insures the 
absolute safety of principal, but the maximum interest rate — First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds based on selected income-producing 
properties in the heart of Chicago’s business and residential dis- 


tricts. 
following facts: 


The properties securing these investments 
are in choice locations of Chicago, and the 
Bonds were purchased only after a most thor- 
ough, careful and rigid inspection. 

Each investment is the personal obligation 
of the owner of property, the real estate itself 
acting as the security. 


The value of the properties in each instance 
is from two to five times the amount of the 
entire loan. The rental income is from three 
to seven times the annual interest charge at 
its highest figure. 


A policy of Title Insurance, issued by a 
Title & Trust Company, guarantees each bond 
issue to be an absolute first mortgage. Fire 
Insurance Policies, equal to at least the 
amount of the loan, assigned as collateral. 


The soundness of these securities is evidenced by the 


The issues are all serial in form, gradually 
reducing the obligation semi-annually, but 
without releasing any part of the security. 
Bonds may be registered as to principal if de- 
sired. 

We offer these sound, conservative 512% 
and 6% investments in the form of First 
Mortgage Serial Gold Bonds in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000. 

These Bonds are of the same high standard 
that has characterized our securities for over 
twenty-eight years, in which time not a dollar 
of either principal or interest has ever been 
lost by any investor dealing through this 
house. 

Particulars of our current offerings in our 
special Circular No. 520. 

* 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. tac. 


MORTGAGE AND BOND BANKERS 


(Established 1882) 


168 Straus Building, Chicago 


(10) 














The Advertising Pages of Current 
Literature are filled with business news, 
up-to-date ideas, helpful suggestions, etc., 


etc. 


Read them each month. 























Successful stock speculation is a business in itself and few master it. 
is complex and calls for special knowledge and experience. 
which CURRENT LITERATURE accepts. 



























The field of safe investment 
Deal only with reliabie companies, like those 
See the Financial Department heading. 











The Old-Fashioned 
Lender on Mortgage 


HAD TO 
1. Decide about values 
2. Collect interest . 
3. Watch payment of taxes 
4. Attend to fire insurance 
5. Notice changes of value 
AND PERHAPS 


6. Foreclose 
7. Buy in the property 
8. Pay lawyer’s fees 


HIS is all changed now. The 

modern mortgage lenderbuys 

from us a Guaranteed First 
Mortgage Certificate on New 
York City real estate. 

Every detail of care is left to 
us. You have only to hold the 
certificate and receive the in- 
terest every six months. 


The payment of principal and interest 
is guaranteed by the Bond & Mortgage 
Guarantee Company with its capital 
and surplus of $7,500,000. The title 
is guaranteed by our Company with its 
capital and surplus of $14,000,000. 


The certificates are in amounts of 


$5,000, $1,000, $500 and $200. 
They earn interest at 444 % 


For information mail us this coupon 
or a postal card 





TLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST Co 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


I am considering investing $. 
Kindly send me pamphlet and suitable information. 





I oi nth Pe TET LOS EOE Bs 


Address.......... eee 
175 Remsen St., Brooklym 350 Fulton St., Jamaica 




















How Do You Make 
Your Living? 


HIS is not impertinence— 
merely by way of leading 
up to a point. 


HE point is that a large 
number of very _intelli- 

gent, active and_ enterprising 
people make their living by 
selling magazine subscriptions. 


OME people are doing a 
great deal better than 
making a living in this line of 
work—making money, in fact, 
Still others could greatly im- 
prove their circumstances if they 
would give up their present 
employment and take up sub- 
scription work. 


|' you are already making 

your living as a magazine 
salesman, we can put you in 
the way of increasing your in- 
come. If you have never tried 
this kind of work, and want an 
exceptionally good proposition 
to start out with, we have just 
what you want. A card ad- 
dressed as below will bring you 
full particulars. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
134-140 West 29th Street, New York 


J 











Highly speculative stocks, whiskey and other undesirable advertising are excluded from our pages. 


Letters on these subjects are always welcome. See the heading of our Financial’ Department. 
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“This year oo your 
Christmas Instrument an 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Make it an EDISON because— 
ist—The Edison Phonograph has just the right volume of sound 


for the home. It is not loud enough to be heard next door or loud enough to echo to the farthest corner of 
the dealer's salesroom, but in your home its sweet, modulated tones will entertain you and your family in a 
way that never grows tiresome. 


2d—The Edison Phonograph has a Sapphire Reproducing Point 


that does not scratch, does not wear out and never needs changing, and which travels in the grooves of the 
sensitive Edison cylinder Records, bringing out the sweet tone for which the Edison is famous. 


3d—The Edison is the instrument that plays Amberol Records 


—records playing twice as long as ordinary records and giving you all of all the world’s best music. 


4th-The Edison Phonograph permits of home record making 


—a most fascinating form of entertainment. It will record what you or your friends say, sing or play and 
then instantly reproduce it as clearly and accurately as it reproduces the Records of Edison artists. 


These are a few of the Edison advantages. You want them in the instru- 
ment you buy. So go to a dealer’s—there are Edison dealers everywhere 
—and insist on hearing an Edison—the instrument that has been perfected 
and is manufactured by Thomas A. Edison. 


Edison Standard Records. .......++..+se0+- $ .35 There is an Edison Phonograph at a price to suit everybody's 
Edison Amberol Records means, from the Gem at $15.00 to the Amberola at $200.00. 

(play twice as long). . -50 Ask your dealer for complete catalogs of Edison Phonographs 
Edison Grand Opera Records........ $ .75 to 2.00 and Records, or write us. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 89 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 
With the Edison Business Phonograph you don’t hold up any one else’s work while your dictation is going on. 
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= Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you write to advertisers. 





















Hotel and Travel Department 


We hope our readers will make use of this department. 


are not reputed to be of the highest standing. 


No hotels or other companies will be listed here that 


dies traveling alone or families will secure special attention by 


writing in advance, mentioning Current Literature Magazine. 








Grand Hotel 
New York City 


A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3ist Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 
Baggage to and from Penna. Station Free. 


A house made famous through its splendid ser- 
vice, and personal attention to patrons—the Grand 
counts its friends by the thousands. Army and 
Navy people stop here, as do all experienced 
travelers. For more excellent living facilities, quiet 
elegance and sensible prices, are hardly obtainable 
elsewhere. 

As for transportation facilities, New York’s sub- 
ways, elevated and surface cars are all practically 
at the door. Theatres and shopping districts also 
immediately at hand. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 


Absolutely Fireproof 











Rates.—$1.50 Per Day, Upwards 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


Guide to New York (with Maps) and Special Rate 
Card—sent upon request. 
GREENHURST on Lake Chautauqua, 


open May Ist to Nov. Ist 
50 Large Automobile Stalls 











HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway & 63rd Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 





IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 
All Surface cars & 5th Av. motor busses 
pass or transfer to door. 
Subway and “L”’ Stations one minute. 
ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Hot and Cold water in every room. 


Small Rooms, dotached a $1.00 up 
Large > TP gsemmems 1.50 up 
Small - getvate tekscads 1.50 up 
Large * ) A ceinper 2.00 up 


« JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 




















IncePrenoen 


ROUND-THE- WORLD 





Cunard Winter Cruises 


MADEIRA—GIBRALTAR—ALGIERS 
VILLEFRANCHE—GENOA— NAPLES 
ALEXANDRIA and FIUME. 


20,000 20.000 
Carmania *°.°° Caronia 2°. 
Franconia (new) 18,900 
January 7 and 21- February 1s‘ arch ii 
February and March Sailings omits call at Fiume. 
A la Carte service without charge. Stopovers permitted. 
Passengers not required to book for entire trip. 
For particulars etc., apply to 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. 


New pom Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
t. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnepeg or Local Agents. 























y OELRIGHS & 0.6 
ANTON LANG ostrammercau 


and Mrs. Lang will be members of our Orient party this Winter. 
Party sails by largest of Mediterranean steamships January 25. 
The only tour that offers 

A selected party 

A scholarly leader 

A private Nile Steamer 

A private yacht in the Mediterranean 
(A second tour sails February 22.) 

Special Orient Announcement now ready. 


Bureau of University Travel, 84 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 





“A LITTLE QUIET HOTEL IN PARIS” 


On a little side street in Paris near the center of the 
city (250 feet from the Opera House) there is a little 
family hotel that combines comfort, good service and 
a cheap rate. The attendants speak English and German, 
and they are satished with small “tip.” The name and 
address is The Louis-le-Grand, Rue Louis-le-Grand (near 
Avenue de 1|’Opéra). 





If you want to travel write us. 


We do a great deal of business with the transportation com- 


panies, and often we can secure you special consideration.—Current Literature Co. 
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All of these islands of "Perpetual June" are easily and comfortably reached 
under the most pleasant conditions upon the splendid "Prinz" and other 
steamers of the Atlas Service of the 


Hamburg-American Line 


Weekly sailings to Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, South and Central America. Cruises of 23 and 25 on dura- 
tion, $135 and $140. Also tours including hotel expenses. rect service between New York and Havana 
by the S.S. Hamburg 11000 tons. Through tickets to and from West Coast Points. Three special cruises 
to the West Indies, Spanish Main, Panama Canal and Bermuda, by the S.S. Moltke 125U0 tons, largest 
steamer going to the West Indies this winter. Two cruises of 28 days duration, leaving January 24 and Feb- 
ruary 25, Cost $150 and up. Spring cruise of 16 days duration, leaving March 28, Cost $85 and up. 


| Other cruises to the Orient, South America, Around the World, up the Nile, etc. | 








Guide and Travel books for sale. Send for illustrated booklet 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Pittsburg Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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OOK at the map. Here *s the most accessible of 
all the Atlantic coast resorts. It isn’t necessary to 
spend half your time going and coming if you take a 

vacation here. Quickest to reach by rail or water, and no other 
resort is so uniquely situated; right at Fortress Monroe, the largest 
military pest on the Atlantic Coast, and at Hampton Roads, the rendezvous 
of the nation’s warships. The constantly changing scenes of military 
and naval life furnish the ‘‘something different’? about this resort. 





Spend Your Vacations at 


| FIOTEL (HAMBERLIN 
| Ait Old Point Comfort, Virginia 


It’s warm there now, the skies are clear, the air balmy and invigorating. 
The Chamberlin is most luxuriously appointed, yet homelike, famous 
for its cuisine—real Southern cooking—its magnificent sea-pool and 
its completely appointed medicinal baths. Here you may just rest 
and recuperate or enjoy your favorite recreation—golf, tennis, etc. 
; For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at 
all tourist bureaus or transportation offices, or address me personally. 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway 
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Reached From Anywhere. ” 
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If you want to travel write us. We do 
pazies, and often we can secure you special consideration.—Current Literature Co. 
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DE STEAMSHIP CO. 


No other winter tour could be planned 
at the same expense of time and money 
which will give you as much enjoyment 
as a visit to the American Mediterranean, 
that romantic and picturesque winter 
resort region along the coasts of the 
Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sea and the outlying islands of the West 
Indies, Porto Rico, Bahama, Cuba, Florida 


and San Domingo. 


Write for copy of AGWI NEWS, a travel 
magazine describing this romantic region and 
outlining some exceptionally attractive winter 
trips. Our Tour Bureaus will issue tickets, 
reserve choice accommodations, and render 
invaluable service in all travel matters. 
Address any of the following: 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 

290 Broadway, 701 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 

203 South Clark Street. 


WARD LINE 


BOSTON, 
192 Washington St. 
WASHINGTON, 
1306 F Street, North West. 





LYDE LINE 


Riviera, _where 
automobiling an 
route without change from 


all outdoor sports. 
New York, 


acksonville on the third 


ing : 
journey may be continued via _ the 


GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 36, N. 


TO FLORIDA, with all the attractions of the 
ou can enjoy bathing, fishing, 
d Only direct 


cept Sunday, calling at historic Charleston, for 
all Carolina resorts; also at Brunswick for all 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida points, and reach- 
day, where the 


St. John’s River, through the heart of = a2 


TO NASSAU (BAHAMA), only 3 days from 
New York, with golf, tennis, boating, automo- 
biling and splendid hotels; HAVANA, the Paris 
of the western hemisphere; CUBA, with its 
wonderful climate; MEXICO, reached by way 
of Vera Cruz, famous as the landing place of 
Cortez, and gateway to Mexico City; TAMPICO, 
renowned for its hunting and tarpon fishing; 
YUCATAN, with its ancient monuments and 
wonderful ruins. _ Send for complete information. 
GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 14, E. R., N. Y. 


daily ex- 


beautiful 


NY. & PORTO RICO §.5S.CO. 





-———MALLORY LINE 
TO TEXAS, and all points 
Pacific Coast. 
trip. 
Galveston, also to Ke 
Miami—Palm Beach). 
Tampa and one for Mobile. 
New York to Texas without change. 
booklets. 


West (for 





southeast 
Largest steamers, longest ocean 
Two steamers weekly from New York to 


ne steamer weekly for 
Only steamers from 


GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 36, N. R., N. Y. 


-————PORTO RICO LINE——— 
TO PORTO RICO, special 16-day cruise to and 
around the island, $110, including all expenses, 
touching at principal ports and affording an op- 
portunity of seeing the island under the most 
favorable auspices. Steamer is your hotel for 
entire cruise. Porto Rico is now an American 
possession. Reached in perfect comfort in 4% 
days from New York. Send for booklet. 

GENERAL OFFICES, 12 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


and 


Havana, 


Write for 
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If you want to travel write us. 


= We do a great deal of business with the transportation com« 
panies, and often we can secure you special consideration.—Current Literature Co. 
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q@ GREECE, TURKEY and the 
DANUBE. With a luxurious full 
camping tour through PALES- 
TINE, affording most extraordinary 
and unusual opportunities to view, 
with leisure and comfort, the pro- 
foundly interesting and fascinating 
scenes of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. A very limited party only 
may be accommodated. 

@ Let us tell you more about it. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 306 Washington St., Boston 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburg 1005 Chestnut St., Phila. 


















3 Cruises de Luxe 


BY THE 
Magnificent New Twin-Screw S. S,. 


‘SAV ON” 8a 


The only steamer cruising in the West Indies espe- 
cially constructed for service in the Tropics. 


Sailing from New York 


JAN. 21-27 days $140 and up 
FEB. 18-32 >-vs $150 and up 
MAR. 25-19 bays $85 and up 
BERMUDA 


11-Day All-Expense Tours—$‘ 5 and Up 


Available to Dec. 31, including 7 days’ 
hotel, shore excursions, etc. 


CUBA 


FO R N ; G HT TR AV E L Weekly Service to Antilla (Nipe Bay) 


TOURS $90 and UP 














Between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and Visiting Bermuda, Santiago and Cama- 
KANSAS CITY choose guey, returning via Havana or Jamaica. 
is Only Way JAMAICA, PANAMA 
Chicago & Alton R. R. TRINIDAD, BARBADOS, Etc. 
- bs fours by Company’s regular mail steamers, 
Electric block signals, electric search head-lights, 6,000 tons; excellent cuisine, orchestra. 


lectric lighted trains, over a completely rock- : 
balasted Scaler eoaenal with boulders and SANDERSON & SON ” wp RE ae 
( tile. 149 La Salle Street, Chicago 


unten’ Railroad with Character W. H. EAVES, N.E.P.A., 200 Washington St., Boston 


GEO.J. CHARLTON R. J. MCKAY 
Passenger Trafic Manager General Passenger Agent 











If you want to travel write us. We do a great deal of business with the transportation com- 
panies, and often we can secure you special consideration.—Current Literature Co. 
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“ee Venezuela ee | 
CY Panama Canal 


merican 
by the Line 


S.S‘NEW YORK’ | 


(twin-screw — 10,800tons) 
Leaving New York ; 
| January28&March4, ISI | 


3] DAYSFACH 


SISOANDUP 


EQUIPPED WITH 

4 Wireless, Submarine Signals, Swimming Pool, 
Electric Fans in Every Room, 3 

Dark Room, Motor Launches, Orchestra, etc. F 
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A luxurious sea voyage of 6820 knots & 
-| affording 294 hours ashore. Optional ex- § 
1 cursions, including across the Isthmus, 
"across Cuba along the Canal Route, etc. 
Send for Further Particulars to 


| PLEASURE CRUISE DEPT. °,BR04?w4y 













4 Or Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, Menor’, New 
7 Orleans Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, St. § 


% Louis, Toronto, Was hington, Wi ienaalas eg. 


OR, 














q Are you working your 
way through college ? 


q Would you like to win 


a college course ? 


q Current Literature has 
paid out over $40,000.00 
to self-supporting college 
students. This year there 
is one of our Scholarship 
men or women in nearly 
every college in the 


country. 


q If you are dependent 
upon your own resources 
for your education, or if a 
college course has seemed 
a dream beyond possibility 
of realization, we can solve 
your problem for you. Sit 
right down and mail a 
letter asking for particu- 
lars to the manager of the 


Current Literature 


Scholarship Fund 


134-140 West 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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If you want to travel write us. We do a great deal of business with the transportatio = 
panies, and often we can secure you special consideration,—Current Literature Co, “ aliens 
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“Individual Libraries 
for Christmas Gifts 


Wm. Morris said ‘‘Have 
within your home only that 
which is useful or beauti- 
ful.’? Globe2Wernicke Book- 
cases are useful, and lend 
charm to any room. Oneor 
more Globe-Wernicke sections 
make an acceptable gift for 
use in the individual’s own 
room, where favorite books 
can always be kept. 


= | Slobe-Wernicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


enjoy the prestige that comes only 
from highest quality materials, 
perfect workmanship, long exper- 
lence and ample resources. 

The new 1911 Globe Weenicke cat- 
alogue describes in detail the many 
styles and finishes—shows the 
variety of artistic unit combina- 
tions—offers practical surgestions 
for decorative treatments. 


List of “The Werld’s Best Bocks” Free 


containing selections of the 5, 10, 
25, 50 and 100 best books for 
children and adults. A reliable 
guide for Christmas buying. See 
coupon below. 

“To those selecting a home library, this 
compact ard convenient book is a veri- 
table treasure-house of information.” 

—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

Globe Weenicke Bookcases are sold by 1500 
authorized ag@ncies, at uniform prices and 
freicht prepaid everywhere. Where not 
represented, goods will be shipped on 
approval, freight paid. 


The Globe “Wernicke Co, 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


New York, 380-382 Broadway ; 

Chicago, 226-228 Wabash Avenuert® 
Boston, 91-93 Federal S:reet 

Washington, 1218-1220 F, St., N. W. 


.weesses Cut out coupon and mail today susuasea 


The Globe “Weenicke Co. Dept. B, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Please send me ““The World’s Best Books,”’ also 
your 1911 catalogue. 


My library contains 
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No magazine can exist without advertising patronage; no advertising patronage can be maintained 
without the sympathy and support of the read2.s. , , 












By Way of Introduction to the 


Outlook 


Weekly Newspaper and Illustrated Monthly Magazine in One 


LYMAN ABBOTT, Editor HAMILTON W. MABIE, Associate Editor 








O other periodical. has ever held exactly the position in the life of 
the Nation which The Outlook now occupies, and no other journal 
gives in the same efficient way the service which The Outlook renders 
to busy men and women who wish to keep accurately informed concern- 

ing the world’s doings. As a Weekly Newspaper, The Outlook presents in 
paragraphs and editorial articles a concise record and _ interpretation of 
current history and current problems. Its contributed articles discuss those 
problems and that history in terms of human experience. As a Monthly 
Magazine, The Outlook presents in the fourth issue of each month a large 
and varied group of illustrated articles, each tested by standards of literary 
workmanship and each having a vital editorial reason for its selection. Those 
who read The Outlook regularly soon become its enthusiastic friends. Ask them 
what it is that makes The Outlook different from anything else, and why it is 
that The Outlook is so often quoted in politics, in business, and in the home. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


is actively associated with The Outlook as a member of its editorial staff, 
and those who wish to know what he really has to say on matters that 
concern the Nation’s welfare will find his views fully expressed in ‘The 
Outlook over his own signature. His writings on current topics do 
not appear in any other newspaper or magazine. Under the title 
“ American Workers in Town and Country ” Mr. Roosevelt will-contribute 
three or four articles early in 1911 dealing with the social and industrial 
problems of the miner and farmer. The articles are based on his visits to 
the Pennsylvania coal mines and to the abandoned farms of New York. 








“The New Nationalism ” is the title of an attractive volume 
containing the important addresses of Theodore Roosevelt’s recent Western Tour, carefully 
revised by the author, with a descriptive introduction by Ernest Hamlin Abbott, who accom- 
panied the party. It includes all the speeches that have aroused such insistent discussion 
throughout the land—the Osawatomie speech, the Denver address on the Supreme Court, the 
Columbus address on Oppression and Mob Violence, the Chicago speech on Public Honesty, 
and the speech on Conservation. This is a book of lasting value and National importance. 


The price of The Outlook is Three Dollars a Year. In order to 


introduce it to new readers we offer to present to any one not now a subscriber who sends Three 
Dollars and mentions this advertisement, a prepaid copy of “The New Nationalism,’ besides 
sending The Outlook until the first of January, 1912. Send your order promptly, addressing 


THE OUTLOOK . ° 287 FOURTH AVENUE . . NEW YORK 














= CURRENT LITERATURE neither muck-rakes nor whitewashes, but states facts. If you believe in 
S policy, mention CURRENT LITEKa1URE when you write our advertisers. 
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; The Heart of a Room 
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iam, in Living Room, Hall, Den, or Bedroom, the fire- 

a x place with its cheery blaze is the center of attraction. Be sure this 
ip, Cae Le chief ME .. feature is the best obtainable, both artistically and practically. No 
wee" ST ARGRORT, ra, ee other form of fireplace equals the brick mantel; and the best brick mantel made is 
: saa — 7 The P. & B. Neds eh Mantel —_ 

> hie na) : Artistic, safe, practical. k—no m the hottest 
-seven embodying ked im barrels. 
: ry ra power x of ey Continental Sit Sere Any mason carctufy’ pac diene 
= Te! g “rs work, cop ia sis ages Se You Complete working plans accompany 

bei al fre a ei a each mantel. 3 a 
aa A ¢ > : RG: that will sae Whether you are .. thinking of 
HIS - Se decoration. building, or simply an in- 
d wets aie any terior, send for our Sketch to be 

pe Es it - F-¥ corner of the room. em Fn had for the asking 

< > Z SoA - 7,9 Philadelphia &Boston FaceBrickCo., sent, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


~\ New York Sales Office: 113 W. 4204 Strect. 


“Withow $i 0 O With Ge Approval Freight Paid 


———— Sl 15 
/T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 


ook SPACE SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
, = Endorsed “The Best” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


Made under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire 
production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the rea- 
son we can offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional 
Book Cases are the product of years of undivided attention to this 
one line of manufacture. Book sections have NON-BINDING, 
DISAPPEARING GLASS DOORS, and are highly finished in 
SOLID GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at correspond- 
ingly low prices. 

WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO. 29 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
anu rers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
New York Office: 872 Broadway 





























Savo Air Moistener 


SAVES FURNITURE, 
PIANOS, PICTURES, ETC. 
from shrinking and cracking and 
prevents Headaches, Colds, 
Catarrh and Pneumonia—)y 
keeping indoor air moist, pureand 
wholesome. Simply fill moistener 
with water and place on back of 
any steam or hot water Radiator 
out of sight, where it works ten 
og free of expense. 

trial: Use the Savo 30 days, 
wait not as represented, advise 
us and your money will be re- 
funded. Price, $2.00, 
Order to-day, or write for FREE booklet 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. M, 368 E. 59th St., Chicago, Ii. 


BicitO., | rye res ¥ — $5.00 


by mail, 
Delivery 













“a ND.289$4 pio.168 $150 NO.374 $250 


6" HIGH 


3”HIGH 7 “HIGH 






The Best CHRISTMAS 
is the one with the Most 


poe Cuarasised, 


shown above and check off half your list! : Above carries linings of little lam 
Just the thing for everybody. AY mohair fleece linings $250. F For Mh mah oan Mev F = 
Buy of your Best Store or write to us téday. i: ability you cannot find their equal for the price. Our illus- 
New TECO booklet showing the new fF paren | catalog gives measure directions and a whole lot of 
shapes and new colors, freeon request. other information about custom tanning of hides and skins with 
The Gates Potteries, 652 Chamber of hair or fur on; coat, robe and rug making; taxidermy and 
head mounting; ‘also prices of fur goods and big mounted 
game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
589 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

















ta Get-rich-quick companies are always trying to “break in” to our pages. W 
renting our space to undesirable tenants. . — oe a. - 







































The Occasional Drink 


—FROM A BUSINESS VIEWPOINT 


There isn’t a sane man alive—a man who 
thinks—but who doesn’t deplore the drink- 
ing habit. Even the occasional drinker— 
the man who, for social or business reasons, 
at times indulges—knows in his innermost 
conscience that he is doing his physical 
being harm. 

Now, it is a matter of record that, almost 
invariably, the hopeless inebriate began as 
the “occasional drinker.” Nor is this a 
temperance lecture. 

The fact is that alcohol in any form is 
a clog to business wheels—ijn excess it 
stops them. So it is that hundreds of suc- 
cessful business men—when they found their 
appetite for liquor becoming keen—have 
sensibly removed the danger by taking the 


Oppenheimer Cre, 
| (WITHOUT HYPODERMIC INJECTION) 


A business man’s remedy is this famous 
treatment—testified to as such by the fore- 
most physicians throughout the country. 

For it neither interferes with the activities 
of every-day life nor is it productive of the 
slightest after-effects, but it is safe and Sure, 
immediate and permanent, 


Through Your Own Doctor 


It is not an admission of moral weakness to 
seek your physician’s advice on the score of 
excessive drinking. It is a safeguard—for 
your health, your family and your business. 

Moreover, a craving for liquor is a physical 
weakness—recognized as stich by the entire 
medical fraternity. That is why the Oppen- 
heimer Treatment is administered through 
yeur own physician—because he is familiar 
with your constitution, and because he can give 
you proper assurance of the treatment’s effects. 

So we urge you to see him at an early date 
—and in the meantime to clip out this coupon 
and send to-day. It brings you the facts, and 
without publicity. } 


-» COUPON « 














B-3 
OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
317 West 57th Street, New York 


Kindly send me in strictest confidence, and under 
plain cover, details of the Oppenheimer Treatment. 











Are Your EYES Affected 
= in Any Way? 
If so, let us send you 


The Ideal Sight Restorer 


for 10 days at our expense 





THE NORMAL EYE 


It helps Nature in a purely natural way to strengthen 
the eyes and restore the natural vision. Its action is 
in the nature of a gentle massage, which stimulates 
the eyes by restoring the normal circulation of blood— 
that is all that weak eyes require. But it does more— 
it molds the eye painlessly but surely to its perfect 
shape. This is necessary to correct near-sight, far- 
sight, astigmatism, and kindred defects. It is abso- 
lutely safe—it does not come in direct contact with the 
eyes; and five minutes’ manipulation, in your own 
home, twice a day, is all that is necessary to counter- 
act eyestrain and headache, and relegate eyeglasses to 
the rubbish box. Throw away your eyeglasses. See 
nature, and read with your naked eyes. Write for in- 
structive booklet No. 163M and 10 days test to 


THE IDEAL COMPANY 


134 West 65th St. NEW YORK 














RIBBONLESS AND TROPBLELESS 


¥ isn’t what a typewfiter costs,"hut what it does 


le to*,you. The $40 rib- 


that’, makes _it.. va 
r ‘wetk of any $100 type- 


bonless SUNd 


writer made. % 
IT IS UNCONDI[FIONALLY GUARANTEED. 


You cannot get more typewriter value at an 

. . . . y 
price. The, SUN is light-weight and portable. 
Has Standard” Keyboard. No ribbon to blur the 
impression, soil the fingers and spoil the temper. 
Perfect alignment. High speed. Clean, beautiful 
writing. 
“A Postal Will Fetch Our New Ribbonless “Sun” Booklet. 


It tells all the facts and “shows you” how to 
chop off more than half of your typewriter ex- 
pense and gain by doing it. 


Send for it today 
Sun Typewriter Co., 321 Broadway, New York City. 





























m= Buy from our advertisers. When you write please add you saw it in CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Ms ite Rock 


‘The World’s Best Table Water” 


From America’s Most Famous Spring 
Waukesha, Wis. 





Put up only in NEW 
Sterilized Bottles 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


That Will Please HIM 


If you’ve a friend who is a pipe 
smoker, give him a pound can of 


ROYAL FLUSH - ieee 
M I X T U R E Chest oeeten Aus ‘fers. pas 4 : pa a 


against moths, mice, dust and dampness. 





Ideal 
Xmas 
Gift 









for Christ and earn his lasting bless- = : 
casenes cali ieiadiaieteain Wiateaiontes Made of fragrant moth-proof Southern Red Cedar. No 
ctiieigltchasese, Pabusineiiiervoue y ee sounieee Hand-rubbed piano polish. Dull copper 
decorations. Very ornamental. Needed in every household. 
Special Christmas Offer Pays for itself by saving cold storage expenses. Ideal 
1 Ib. can prepaid for $2.00 Xmas, wedding or birthday gift. We have many other 
styles. Direct from our factory to your home saves 





FY tof 
Money back if not sat s, send 6c for sample can. Seales ores. Ge oremy tele aah che wtere 


+] 
_— 
E. WY Oo F F M AN co M PANY charges, if dissatisfied. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
186 Madison Street, a 7 CHICAGO It shows all designs and gives prices. 
Established 1857 PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 36, Statesville, N. C. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


The only private institution of mag- 
nitude in the United States for the 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and 
other malignant and benign new 
growths. Conducted by a physician 
of standing. Established 32 years. 














For the Scientific and Effective 
Treatment of 


Cancer 


Without Resorting to 
Surgical Procedure 
For complete information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


North Adams, Massachusetts 






























The Improved Post Card Projector 


Our Post Card Projectors are made on a new and improved system covered by 
our own patents and, being built scientifically, are superior to others. They show 
book illustrations as well as post cards; the image is sharp and in natura! colors. 

Some of our projectors show both post cards and lantern slides. Fifty styles of 
projectors and magic lanterns for parlor, church and school use. Lists free. 


Prices, $4.50, $13.50, $25.00 and $60.00. 


: WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 
s Dept. 38, 918 Chestnut Street, Phfiadelphia, Pa. 


















For Liquor and 
Drug Using 
A scientific remedy which has been skil- 


fully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


Grand Rapids. Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. L 









Hot Springs, Ark. Atlanta, Ga. 





Los Angeles, Cal. Dwight, TM. Manchester, N. i. $12 N. Broad St. Columbia, 8. ©. 

San Francisco, Cal. Marion, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y. s 5 

West Haven, Conn. Lexington, Mass. White Plains, N. ¥ Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Washington, D. ©. Portland, Me. Columbus, Ohio. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England. 








@a" = Please =mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you write to advertisers. 

















20% DOWN 10% PER MONTH 
Why wait for your Diamond until you have saved 
the price? Pay for it by the Lyon Method. Lyon's 
Diamonds are guaranteed perfect blue-white. A 
written guarantee accompanies each Diamond. 
All goods sent prepaid for inspection. 10% dis- 
count for cash. Send now for catalog No. 32 


J. M. LYON & CO., &st. 1843 71-73 Nassau St., N. Y. 






























AN IDEAL ewriters on Credi 
CHRISTMAS GIFT||| Pere? om Cresit 





NO DEPOSIT 
Nothing Down 


You use the world’s best ma- 
chine right in your office or home 


Boucher for five days. Then if you decide 


to keep it, send us $5 a month. 


Adjustable We sell direct by mail the fomous No. o3 "$50 





Oliver (visible writer) for only $50, 


Shaving Glass easy credit terms. Every machine is pon 


. anteed perfect in every respect. Any type- 
Makes shaving safe and comfortable. May writer expert will vouch for that when you 
be applied to any window or elsewhere to teceive it. 


obtain a strong light. Instantly adjusted to We save you $50 on the cost of your machine by 
any angle salting b nag and eens yay and a. 
y o need to pay more ry out one of our machines 
‘ Furnished express paid. FREE before you decide. Send for our booklet. 
Beveled Edge, $2.00; Magnifying, $5.00 It is worth $50 to you because it saves you that 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. much. 
Send for circular. TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYADICATE 


887 Masonic Temple, Chicago 











CALDWELL MFG. CO., 27 Jones Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

















A) 


VERSTIC 









HE GIFT of a typewriter to the boy, 
girl, student or business man, is the 
most useful and instructive of presents. 
It is invaluable to the business man, pro- 
oJ vides a future for the student and is a 
yw constant reminder of the giver. One 
could not select a better or more econ- 
omical way of showing the Xmas spirit. 


VERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS. YOU CAN SAVE FROM $25 TO $50 


Always for sale where good shoes are sold , + On any make of typewriter and be sure of perfect satisfaction by buying 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. f 7 from the gidest, largest and - equipped factory in the world 


Insure feet comfort, health, prctection and neat ap- 
pearance. They keep your feet warm in cold weather 
and dry in wet weather, and can be worn all day long 
without injury or discomfort. 








THE ADAMS & FORD CO. Gf Our “Factory Rebuilt Typewriters” are selected machines 
ba of all ‘mehen, honestly and thoroughly rebuilt in every necessary part. 
CLEVELAND, 0 Mi” They are highly polished, japanned and nickeled—perfect in_con- 


7 1 P dition and looks, and serviceable and efficient in every way. 
ne, This “Trade-Mark” guarantees for one year against 











| : Mi egg” 4 any defect in workmanship or materials. _It ig the buyer's 
: y rotection. 
r Pyrite f for illustrated catalogue and address of nearest brgnch store 
None genuine with- AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 345 Broadway, N.Y. 
out THIS cord. 








If you cannot get suited at your dealers, use our Shopping Bureau. It is for your convenience, and 
is conducted by us without profit. 
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SHAVING EVOLUTION 


History records that the ancients used 
sharp.edged shells and stones as razors for 
shaving and soap-like barks and herbs to pre- 
pare their beards for the operation. Scipio 
Africanus is credited with being the first man 
who shaved daily; he used a metal plate with a 
mediocre edge and some sort of a pomade to 
minimize the torment. Only a brief space of 
time has elapsed since steel made possible a 
keen-edged razor. 

Quite as much attention has been given to 
the shaving soap problem as has been given to 
improving the razor. It has been conceded 
that no matter how keen the razor, the com- 
fort of a shave depends upon the beard offer- 
ing the least resistance to the razor’s edge. 

The lather’s the thing. Every soap manu- 
facturer knows that soap in the form of cream 
is the most desirable for shaving purposes. 
The difficulty has been to make a soap of this 
character that would remain perfectly incor- 
porated.’ You can now procure shaving soap 
in this advantageous form which will solve 
your shaving troubles. 


Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap made by 


Johnson & Johnson, the celebrated manufac- 
turers of Red Cross surgical dressings and 
supplies, is the culmination of several years’ 
effort to produce this acknowledged superior 
form of shaving soap of a marketable and 
permanent character. It accomplishes the end 
sought for. It is practically condensed lather 
that brushes immediately into a luxurious last- 
ing lather of such nature as cannot be obtained 
by the use of hard or dry soap. It is speedy 
and thorough in its beard softening effect with- 
out mussy finger rubbing. It contained 
within a hermetically sealed collapsible tube, 
holding 150 shaves, and is non-irritating and 
antiseptic. It serves the double purpose of a 
shaving soap and an emollient to the skin. It 
hasn’t a peer in the shaving soap line for 
cleanliness, convenience and efficiency. Its 
reasonable price, 25c a tube, further com- 
mends it. 


is 


All druggists now sell Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap 
with a guarantee of satisfaction. A° trial tube may be 
had. by sending name and address with a 2c stamp to 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 
Dept. 44-N New Brunswick, N. J. 





I make three thou- 
sand styles of elec- 
tric lighting glass, in 
all shapes and colors. 
Each is made to pro- 
duce a certain light- 
ing effect. 

My ‘‘Pearl Glass” 
lamp-chimneys are 





clear—transparent. 

They let the light shine. They 
are tough—heat won’t break them. 
Only misuse or an accident makes 
you buy another. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. uff. 


Each Macbeth chimney bears my name, and I 
make a size for every burner. My Index tells you 
what one to get. Free. 


MacseTH 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


EDUCATOR 


Animal 


CRACKERS 


Are Nourishing Food 


FoUuUCATOR ARK 














“*Just the thing for Christmas” 


Delight your boycr girl withan Educator Ark. 
Made of heavy tin, handsomely lithographed. 
A permanent plaything. Filled with animal 
crackers, which children like so well. 


First ask your dealer for the Educator Ark. 
it, send us $1.00 and we will ship, express prepaid, 
JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD Co, 

255 Tremont Street - - Boston, Mass. 


If he hasn't 








It is the advertising patronage that enables magazines to scceed. 
This shows them that CURRENT LITERATURE stands well with you. 


worthy, write our advertisers. 


If you believe CURRENT LITERA- 



























Player Piano 


That 


Owns the exclusive right of playing downward on the keys. 

Owns the METRONOME Motor—as essential as a teacher’s 
metronome. 

Was first to play 88 notes. 

Accents the Melody correctly in all compositions. 

Plays ana pani t or any composition in any desired key. 




































Have you quit puzzling your brain about which is the dest player piano? 

Have you decided to buy one at random, trusting to /uck to get the best? 

Wouldn’t you like to settle the question and have the player at home 
before Christmas? 

Wouldn’t it help you to know why we are able to guarantee that the Apollo 
is the only player piano in the world that actually has the human touch? 

Wouldn’t it help you to know why we guarantee the Metronome 
Motor to produce correct tempo? 

Wouldn’t it help you to know why we guarantee the Apollo to be 
the only player piano in the world that can accent the melody correctly 
in all compositions? 

Wouldn’t it help you to settle the player piano question if you 
knew why a house of the financial st&éhding of the Melville Clark 
Piano Co. could guarantee the above statements in the face of the 
claims made and advertised by certain of our competitors? 

Wouldn’t we be bankrupt if we couldn’t prove things we say? 

Wouldn’t you like to know before you put $500 or $1000 into a 

player piano just what you are going to get forthat money? Then 

send your name and address and get a complete answer in a hurry. 


Melville Clark Piano Co. 


432 Steinway Building 


Chicago, U.S. A. 





It is to your advantage when writing, to explain that you are a reader of CURRENT LITERATURE. 
his wil) help us also.—Current Literature Co. 
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An Abundant Supply of Pure Water. 





the supply of water is always at hand by simply pressing a button. 


THE “REECO” ELECTRIC PUMP 


electricity. 


mains. 


laundry, stable, garage, or on the lawn for sprinkling. 


Write for catalogue C2 to nearest office. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 












The dry seasons do not worry the owner of a “Reeco” Electric Pump for 


is clean, noiseless and simple to operate. When the tank is full the automatic 
attachment shuts off the electric current and there is no waste of water or 


The “Reeco” Electric pumps, like the “Reeco” Rider and “Reeco” Ericsson 
hot air pumping engines, draw water from deep or shallow wells, springs or city 


We install them complete, ready to turn on the water in any part of the house, 


An abundant supply of pure water is a luxury that adds much to the pleasures 
of the suburban home; and the “Reeco” Electric pump does its work whether the 
wind blows or not, whether the season is wet or dry. Tell us how much water 

you want and we will tell you the cost of supplying it. 


35 Warren Street, New York. 40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
239 Franklin Street, Boston. 234 West Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
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according to the new brainy food plan) will produce the most marked improvements in a few weeks. 





y- 
One dropsical consultant lost eighteen pounds of over-weight 
in the first week, and returned to business. 
| Another, a thin man, after being out of work nearly a year 
me through weakness, was restored in three weeks to hard work as a 
carpenter at full pay. In such cases the change from a clogging, 
1] death-producing diet to energizing foods, caused a literal trans- 
0110 formation. 
Another patient, deaf in the right ear, owing to a discharge 
me caused by an excess of mucus-making foods (cream, butter, 
cheese, etc.) was completely cured of deafness and catarrh by 
be taking correct combinations of suitable foods. 
t] A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten years’ standing 
uy was saved from a surgical operation, and the objectionable dis- 
charge cured within ten days, because the loss of control was due 
rou entirely to the constant irritation from certain irritating foods 
irk and drinks. 
the A chronic sufferer (see photo), weighing 415 pounds, unable 
to exercise, reduced over 150 pounds (in public life, under many G. H. BRINKLER 
witnesses), gained strength and firmer flesh, and lost rheumatism. Food Expert 
Many well-known diseased persons have been taught how to cure 
Ia themselves by a brainy diet during twenty-three years by S. Leppel in England (see the Leppel “Bulletin’’), and 
en during nine years by the writer in America. 
During thirteen years of personal experiments in co-operation with S. Leppel and others, I have learned to 
y: produce in myself various diseases, each by eating certain wrong foods for a few days or weeks. They are:—Rhuma-= 
tism, catarrh, sore throat, tonsilitis, constipation, double chin, swollen glands, kidney troubles, shortness of 
O breath, rough scaly skin, dandruff, sores, boils, pimples with white pus, blackheads, rash, dry hair, and 
‘i numerous other symptoms, AND I CAN CURE THESE SYMPTOMS OF ILL-HEALTH IN A FEW DAYS BY 
CORRECT FOODS. The foods which cause expectoration, catarrh, cough, constipation, tumors, etc., are specified 
in my instructive free booklets: 
(1) Tests of Brainy Diet. (2) Diet Versus Drugs. 
- (3) Effects of Foods. (4) Key to Longevity. 
E. Ten cents accepted for postage. Send the addresses of your sick friends to 


DO YOU KNOW "x0 sow!” HEALTH? 
- foods so as to produce ° 
An excess of fatty, starchy, paste-making (eggs, flour, etc.) combinations of foods will make you sluggish; it 


will give you dull, splitting headaches, lack of memory and concentration, drowsiness and inertia. A complete change 
to “digestible” brainy foods (suitable meat, game, fish, and daily foods, combined with suitable vegetables and fruits 


G. H. BRINHLER, Food Expert, Dept. C., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





h your purchase,—Current Literature Co, 








2 Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you answer advertisements. Our advertisers credit us 
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Can You Find the T° 


Fire Demon? _— 


HIS is an actual photograph 

of burning San Francisco 

where the Hartford Fire 

Insurance Company paid 

the largest single loss ever 

paid by any fire insurance company 

in the world. Somewhere in the 
smoke above the burning city ap- § =. last 
pears a face which we have named re Lie 
the Fire Demon. Can you find it? TS Ta pe 

If you can, cut it out, paste on a 

postal card, write your name and 

address and the name of the publi- 

cation from which you have taken it. 

Send the postal to the Hartford Fire 

Insurance Company, Hartford, Ct. 

¥-)\) You will be sent, free of 

charge, a series of beautiful 

colored souvenir postal cards 

of fire scenes. 


ee 


= Our manager is personally acquainted with many manufacturers. If you have anything special you 
want to purchase, write us—we may be able to help you,—Current Literature Co, 

















This page tells of an opportunity which dies with December. 


A Personal Message to Every Reader 
of Current Literature 


It is an opportunity for profit, for 


personal betterment, for getting more out of life than you have been getting. 


re learn of a new and profitable thing, 
which one has never before been able to do, 
is always interesting. But when the moment 
arrives that such a thing can be done to-day, 
but not next month, it is then more than in- 
teresting; it becomes imperative. 

Financial writers tell us the reason living is 
now so high is because the gold supply is get- 
ting too big. This depreciates money, and 
makes dearer the things we need. The pro- 
duction of gold for the past year was $456,- 
250,000, but it cost at least $300,000,000 to 


longer necessary. It is now possible through 
coéperation, for the small investor with $100 
or $500 cash, or possibly $5.00 or $10.00 a 
month to spare from his income, to get as 
large a return on each dollar he can invest, as 
the big capitalist with expert advice can get 
on each of his dollars. How? 

Through the formation of a company under a 
liberal charter and capitalization, which issues 
5% Realty Bonds sharing pro rata in one half 
the profits made in its large realty operations. 

The Mutual Profit Realty Company is of 
ficered and manned by the 





mine and refine the gold. 

There is another source 
of wealth which produced 
last year $484,000,000. 
This was actual solid 
wealth and nobody delved 
or dug for it; nobody 
worked or toiled for it; 
nobody produced it or 


read FIRST. 





Here is the most important 
page in this issue of Current 
Literature, and it should be 
It is brief, force- 
ful, imperative and compelling. 


best possible organization 
for finding out about, and 
taking advantage of, New 
York City’s enormous 
growth. At its head is 
John W. Paris, the pres- 
ident of one of the great 
Real Estate Exchanges, a 








could have prevented it; 
yet every person who had any ownership or 
any interest in this source of wealth, received 
a tangible share of the above enormous total, 
which runs twenty-eight millions higher than 
the year’s gold supply. 

Just get a realization of how fast wealth 
must pile up to increase $484,000,000 in a year. 
Counting 307 working days of 8 hours each 
in the year, this means an increase of $1,576,- 
500 per business day; equal to $197,060 per 
business hour; or $3,284 per minute. 

As fast as the watch ticks off each second, 
$55 is added in wealth to those who are for- 
tunate enough to own or participate in New 
York City real estate. This enormous growth 
is in addition to its legitimate earning of 
interest and rents. This wealth multiplies 
yearly because of the limited city areas and 
the increasing millions of people. It comes 
about as a result of nature’s laws, the titanic 
growth of the largest city in the most pros- 
perous country in the world. 

Five or ten years ago these would have been 
merely interesting statistics, but now they 
mean something vital and personal to YOU. 

You are thinking that it takes large capital, 
special knowledge of values, expert informa- 
tion on the city’s growth and development of 
rapid transit, to be able to share in this 
enormous increase. But these things are no 


man who has made a 
million for himself and another for his friends 
in the past five or six years, without a dollar 
of original capital. 

The directors of the company are experi- 
enced real estate men, who are constantly in 
touch with the latest developments affecting 
the growth of the city. Their interest is exactly 
parallel with that of the bondholders. They 
gain most by buying cheapest, securing the 
most active properties and selling at the high- 
est prices, since profits are divided equally 
between the company and its bondholders. 

You can learn just what satisfactory profits 
have been made the past two years, as well 
as the splendidly located property securing 
these bonds, and the various plans of selling 
them, by writing to the Mutual Profit Realty 
Co., Suite 424, 1310 Broadway, New York. 

Now, here is a warning, and this is most 
important! These bonds have met such a wide 
sale, and the profits have been so large that 
it has been decided that after this month 
(December) no more bonds will be issued 
sharing in a full half of profits. By acting at 
once you can secure a bond sharing as long 
as it lasts in half the profits. 

You will certainly have cause to regret it, 
if you do not investigate this to-day. Ask for 
“A Safe 5 per cent., Plus Half Profits” and 
the free Magazine of the Pocketbook. 





Should you make an important purchase from our advertising pages you wil] confer a favor by writ- 


= 
ing to us of it, 














































“Santa Claus will get very dirty coming down 
the chimney. I'll leave a bowl of water, a couple 
of towels and a cake of Ivory Soap in front of 
the fire-place—so he can wash up. 


Our little friend has discovered what a 
great many older people have known for 


4 a great many years, and that is, that 
%@|| when one is “very dirty,” the best way to 
‘3|| “wash up” is with Ivory Soap. 
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without the sympathy and support of the readers. 


No magazine can exist without advertising patronage: no advertising patronage can be maintained 
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{ Fairy Soap Costs 
aN! 
\ but 5c 7 
1 or People who use it have often asked: “How \ 
| or can you make as good a soap as Fairy for 5c?” \ / | 
| And when the price of the edible products from | } 
' Xe which Fairy is made goes soaring, it is sometimes a / 
S| ™ pretty delicate problem. Only years of soap- i 
4 making experience and the aid of a wonderful 
: organization make it possible. 
, Fairy Soap—the handy, float ng, oval cake— 
4) is the best soap value in the market today. 
\ . 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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Always Acceptable 


Waterman’s Ideal is one of the very few gifts which 
the receiver can put right in his pocket for constant use. 
If everyone had the selecting of his own Christmas pres- 
ents this is the kind that would be purchased. Asa gift 
to anyone or for yourself there is not another article 
that shows better purchasing discretion than Waterman's 
Ideal Fountain Pen — it is a compliment to your taste. 


i} | 


—- 


re ree 
a ee 


This pen is made in a very wide range of sizes and 
styles in order that the pen technique of every writer may 
be individually suited. Your selection may be exchanged 
until satisfactory. Whether you buy a plain Waterman’s 
Ideal or one studded with diamonds, the quality is of 

Sterling that same successful standard which the careful work- 
Silver manship and Waterman patents have brought to con- 
Filigree § tinued perfection. This is the gift for people who are No. 12 - $2.50 
No. 412 - $5.008 hard to suit. lager Sizes 
Larger Sizes Ask Your Dealer No. 14 - $400 
M No. 414 - $7.00 STANDARD, SAFETY AND SELF-FILLING TYPES fei No. 15 - 5.90 
No. 415 - 8.50 Avoid Substitutes Send for Gift Booklet | 
In Xmas Boxes 


Clip-on-Cap adds Ti A i i" Fo tia) at ital ah OOM hewn =) Ael=lelns>b ALA 
8 SCHOOL ST..BOSTON. !89 CLARK ST.,CHICAGO. 734 MARKET ST_SAN FRANCISCO 


L.EWATERMAN COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 
KINGSWAY,.LONOON. 6 RUE de HANOVRE, PARIS. 


Plain 





In Xmas Boxes 


Clip-on-Cap adds 
25c. to abube costs 
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